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THE .WHEELMAN. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING 
LITERATURE AND NEWS. 





A PARTIAL PROSPECTUS FOR 1883. 





THE WHEELMAN for the coming year promises to be of the greatest interest, not only to the wheeling 


fraternity, but to the general reader. 
cellence, and illustrated by the best artists. 
azine are mentioned. 


‘““A Shadow Love.” 
A Serial Story by CHARLES RICHARDS DopGE, 
Author of “ Louise and I,” “‘ Fohn Ascott’s Daughters,” etc. 

The characters, all young people of culture and re- 
finement, are, with slight exception, Americans, though 
the scene for the most part is laidin Europe. As the 
title implies, the story opens with a ‘*‘ shadowy ” kind 
of mystery, presenting itself in a manner at once rea- 
sonable and suggestive, the unravelling of which gives 
opportunity for a series of novel adventures in differ- 
ent cities—whereby the plot is developed. 

While the chief characters are wheelmen—one an 
Englishman, the other an American—the bicycle only 
appears in its appropriate place, coming in naturally, 
and in a manner proving the author to be an enthusi- 
astic lover of the wheel, as well as of nature. A third 
important character is an artist, and from Mr. Dodge’s 
acquaintance with the art-world and matters pertain- 
ing to art, we feel safe in promising our readers some 
charming glimpses into this delightful realm. 

The action is brisk, the dialogue easy and graceful, 
the incidents natural without being common-place, and 
we have no hesitancy in saying that it will bea bright, 
readable, interesting story, well worth the attention of 
. readers of fiction generally, whether bicyclers, or those 
having not a particle of interest in the wheel. 


“A Flying Dutchman. 
BY MINIMUM. 

The first chapters of this serial appear in the De- 
cember number. It is a charming story, the opening 
scene of which is laid on an ocean steamer. This 
serial is written by a talented young novelist, and, 
viewed as a piece of fiction, has great literary excel- 
lence. The characters are well drawn, the situations 
vividly described, and there is a fresh, original atmos- 
phere about the whole, which makes it a most enter- 
taining story. With two such serials as these to run 
through the year, THE WHEELMAN will furnish most 
attractive and interesting reading for lovers of bright, 
original fiction. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 
History of the Boston Bicycle Club. 


BY CHARLES E. PRATT._ 
A history of the oldest club in the country, by its 
president. This article will be fully illustrated. 


A Marine Bicycle Trip. 
BY C. A. HAZLETT, CHIEF CONSUL, L. A. W. 

An account of arun on the marine bicycle down 
the New Hampshire coast and out to the Isle of Shoals, 
accompanied by numerous engravings of interesting 
spots and beautiful scenes. 





Its various stories, articles and poems will be of the highest literary ex- 
A few of the many attractions to appear in the pages of the mag 


On the Wheel through Europe. 

A series of papers by Joseph Pennell, of Philadel- 
phia, giving sketches of tours through various parts of 
Europe upon the wheel, with illustrations by the writer. 


Touring in the United States. 
Karl Kron will contribute regularly a number of 
articles; also, accounts of his White Mountain ex- 
periences, “From New Haven to Lake George,” 
“ Bicycling in the Blue Grass,” etc., etc. 


The Great Meet at Philadelphia. 

A sketch of this important and interesting event, 
and illustrated by Mr. Pennell, will appear in an 
early issue. 


A Run to Natural Bridge. 
An illustrated sketch of the trip of Max Hansman, 
L. W. Seeley, and C. G. Allen, of the Capital Club, 
Washington, to the Natural Bridge, Virginia. 


History of the Capital Club. 
A sketch of one of our principal clubs, with appro- 
priate engravings. This article will be the chief 
feature of a future number of the magazine. 


Poems. 
BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE, 

A ’Cycle of the Seasons, a Bicycular Romance in 
Four Meets,” a bright little dramatic poem in blank 
verse, with drawings by J. Pennell, will soon appear ; 
also, “ Jealousy,” illustrated by Shea, and “ A Lament,” 
with full-page illustration by Garrett. 


A History of ’Cycling in France. 
BY P. DEVILLERS, 
Late Editor of Le Sport Vélocipédique. 

This series of papers will form a complete history 
of the sport in France. No one is better able to write 
such a history than M. Devillers, who so ably edited 
Lé Sport Vélocipédique. These articles, written 
specially for THE WHEELMAN, cannot fail to interest 
all American bicyclers. 


The Bicycle in Germany. 
Prof. Bowne, of Boston University, will furnish ar- 
ticles upon the wheel in one | 


Bicycling in the Azores. 


BY R. P. DABNEY. 


The Wheel in Ireland. 


This theme will be treated by Arthur H. MacOwen, 
of Philadelphia. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rides and Runs. 


Contributions of this nature are expected from In- 
dia, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, and Brazil. Il- 
lustrated papers on tours through Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, are in course of 
preparation. Notable club runs will also be described. 
The trip of the Citizens’ Club of New York to Boston, 
and their run through the country around this city will 
be written up by the Rev. Thos. McKee Brown, presi- 
dent of the club. 


The Tricycle. 


Articles upon the tricycle and tricycling will be 
published from time to time. Mr. Melvil Dui will 
contribute to this department of the magazine. 


Description of Roads. 


Riders in various parts of the country will contribute 
to this department. The descriptions will be accurate, 
and THE WHEELMAN will be a guide book for bicyclers. 

It is the intention of the publishers to furnish ac- 
curate information on this point, giving distances, 
directions, character of surface, hills, etc., etc. 


The Care of Machines. 
BY ELLIOTT MASON, 
This article will be a valuable practical treatise upon 
a subject that interests all wheelmen, and they may 
expect many good points and suggestions to be gained 
from reading it. 


The Accessories of Bicycling. 

BY CHAS, E. PRATT. 
Ths ‘‘accessories” treated of are not so much 
lamps, tool-bags, etc., as simple instruments by means 
of which grades can be calculated, directions deter- 
mined, views of places made, and other little experi- 
ments performed, which add much to the pleasure and 
profit of trips and tours. 


Short Stories. 

Entertaining ‘cycling stories will be presented in 
each issue of the magazine. H.C. Bunner, editor of 
Puck, will write a novelette. ‘A New Ixion, or, The 
Man on the Wheel,” by Miss Belle Campbell, will ap- 
pear in the March number. President Bates, of the 
Detroit Ciub, will contribute sketchy stories, full of 
the delightful humor of which the writer is master. 





; “Our First and Last Member, A Bicyclic Warning,” 


by C. K. Munroe, will be enjoyed by our readers ere 
long. 


Wheel News. 


Under the above heading there will, in each num- 
ber, be given a resumé of the news of the month, as 
complete as it is possible to make it. The magazine 
has correspondents in all parts of America, who wil} 
keep readers informed of the doings of wheelmen on 
this side of the water. Walter D. Welford, late editor 
of “Cycling,” and at present athletic editor of *‘ Nor- 
thumbrian”; J. C. Orr, of “The Midland Athlete,” 
and Tom Moore, editor of “ Bicycling News and Tri- 
cycling Gazette,” will correspond from England ; while: 
M. Walker of Paris, will write of wheel news im 
France. Thus in each magazine will be complete but 
condensed accounts of the doings of bicyclers on both 
sides of the sea. This department alone will make 
THE WHEELMAN of the greatest value to all interested 
in the wheel. 


Our Contributors. 


The following is a partial list of the contributors nat 
mentioned above, A. S. Parsons, Vice Pres’t, L.A. W. = 
S. Conant Foster, the “‘ Poet Wheelman”; A. Wynter 
Blythe, M.R.C.S., of Marlybone, Eng.; Maj. C. W. 
Fowler, of the Kentucky Military Institute; Dr. Geo. 
E. Blackham; Rev. O. P. Gifford; Rev. Hermon F. 
Titus; E.R. Drew, Esq.; S. M. Woodburn, M.D.; 
Rev. F. E. Easterbrooke; Rev. J. H. Houghton; L. 
A. Elwell; Rev. S. L. Gracey; Dr. Geo. M. Garland; 
Henry W. Williams, Esq.; Rev. J. G. Porter; J. Em- 
met O'Brien, M.D.; Dr. E. O. Patten; Rev. W. S. 
Winans, Jr.; Rev. J. Benson Hamilton; Rev. S. H. 
Day, Wm. V. Gilman, and many other equally able 
writers, 


Our Art Department. 


THE WHEELMAN is equal to our best magazines in 
the character of the drawings and engravings. Mr. 
H. E. Sylvester, has charge of this deparément, and 
gives his personal attention to the drawing, engraving 
and printing of the illustrations. Only the work of 
the best artists and best engravers will appear in the 
magazine. We employ many of the artists and en- 
gravers whose work appears in the leading illustrated 
magazines of the country, so that the illustrations are 
of guaranteed excellence. 


THE WHEELMAN, it must be remembered, is a genuine /i/erary magazine. 
and poems, though upon subjects connected with the wheel, are of real literary merit. 
particular is high, and only articles of excellence will be found in the magazine. 


Its articles, papers, stories 
The standard in this 
The perusal of its pages will 


show the pleasure, profit and physical benefit of bicycling, and give a better idea of the possibilities of the ma- 


chine. 


Its contributors are all practical wheelmen, who write from their own experiences. 
ments and opinions of those best fitted to write on the subjects. 


It voices the senti- 
To those who are as yet unacquainted with 


the wheel and its capabilities, the magazine furnishes entertaining and interesting reading, opening up to them 
a new and important subject; to wheelmen it comes with the experiences, opinions and sentiments of their fel- 


lows, instructing, and acquainting them with the latest news in the wheel world. 


A literary magazine, THE: 


WHEELMAN is for all readers, whether in the ranks of wheelmen or not. 


TERMS: $2.00 A YEAR; 20 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Back numbers Ina sample copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers will please remit in P. O. 
Money Orders, or Bank Checks, or Drafts, or by Registered Letters. 
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ECHOES AND SHADOWS. 


IsTARTED up just nowatafamiliarsound. ation or to repose. It was less like an 
Or was it an echo? It may have been a_ echo, and more like the far drift of sweet 
dream. But notes as they float down the 
dreams are i hillsides on a summer day, or 
one-half ech- # Wane on the motionless even- 
oes and shad- ing air. Who, in moods of 
ows; and the 
other half is 
the pursuit 
of them to- 
ward conclu- 
sions, not al- 
ways logical 
or consist- 
ent (though 
sometimes 
so), but pur- 
suit, down- 
grade, with- 
out brake; | 
sometimes to 
end in a de- 
lightful slow- 
ing-up on a 
winding road 
and = some- 
times toward 
a bewilder- 
ing header 
in a sudden ; 
stretch of sand. Professor Bowne 
might bring the bicycle into his 
metaphysics. 

I started, Reader, sitting here be- 
fore my open grate, glowing with 
its ruddy coals, and musing, half 
lost in memories of several seasons’ 
wheeling, while the chill wind blows 
without, and the frost settles on 
the pane, and the white roofs hold 
up their snowy slopes to the bright 
moonlight. For I heard, or 
seemed to hear, the distant 










thankfulness for the blessing of the bi- 
: cycle, does not also have a_ grateful 
Pel thought of the bugle, as played by a Reed 

S52 S250 of the wheelman’s or an Oliver, or even by less trained lips? 
ae bugle, as I have It were easy to be ironical or sarcastic, 

heard it in the ‘‘evening” call to recre- speaking of the blare of the coiled brass 
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when out of place. But there are times 
and places when loud or even harsh sounds 
are pleasing. The silent movement and 
muffled, cushioned tread of the wheel are 
charming by contrast with the carts and 
cars on iron ways and stone streets, with 
which we city people get so much wearied. 
There are the everlasting thuds and jars of 
tramping feet and hurrying wagons and 
jargon of voices that make the hum and 
bustle of busy city life grow unbearably 
tiresome. Then, for the wheelman, there 
is the relief of quick retreat to the still 
roads and quiet lanes of the country, the 
whisperings of woodlands and the rustle of 
wild pastures and growing fields. 


ALAN i A 


But stillness brings numbness, as when 


one sits long in one position. So, perhaps, 
the ears and the nerves rest better for gentle 
or occasional agitation. It is grateful to 
them, in this rural lull and quiet, when the 
bugle sounds, or even the shrill whistle, or 
the rattling alarm, stirs the calm air or rides 
rhythmic onthe breezes. The noisy acces- 
sories of the bicycle have their useful place, 
when it is rightly found. This appropri- 
ateness or inappropriateness of place and 
conditions runs by parallel through many 


things. The church bells, so musical on 
Sunday, add only to the city jargon on 
Monday. The merry sleigh-bells make 
anything but music ona baker’s cart. The 
clanging cowbell, which grates the ear in 
the village street or with the driven herd, 
is tinkling melody in the solitude of past- 
ures. 

In those early days when we were objects 
of wondering gaze on suburban _high- 
ways, how often the boys called out to us, 
respectfully enough, ‘‘ Please ring your 
bell, mister!” We were more apt to think 
the call sprang from their curiosity to see 
how we rang it, or to know what it was 
like. Yet it was, doubtless, as often the 
untutored instinct for a sound to go with 
motion and speed. The noiselessness of 
our rubber-hoofed steed is disappointing. 
The absence of sound, or other appearance 
of effort, led often to the inquiry, ‘* Say! 
why don’t you go faster?” or the less 
polite, ‘‘ Hoop ’er up, now!” We were 
stealing our marches then as we do now. 
Lookers-on do not appreciate our speed, — 
we hardly do ourselves; but let the over- 
worshipped quadruped clatter its hoofs 
alongside at a four-minute pace on the road, 
and it would be ‘ fast driving.” 

One gets the beautiful in scenery by 
snatches. There are some landscapes, to 
be sure, which one may stand or sit and 
look upon hour after hour with increasing 
delight. But they are few and far apart. 
Amongst them one may recall certain views 
of Monadnock, rising grand and solemn out 
of a commonplace country around; or 
Winnipiseogee, as it lies placid and clear, 
embracing its hundred islands in the lap of 
as many hills; or the Penobscot, winding 
restlessly between its luxurious intervales 
towards the sea. To a thousand such 
views the bicycle takes us; but so would 
other conveyances, not quite so well, but 
with the same general result. 

But a million other views are accessible all 
around us everywhere. There, I saw, from 
a winding roadway over a ridge, a shining 
pond at sunset, woodlands on one hand and 
green slopes of field and pasture onthe other, 
a dozen cattle standing in its edge to their 
knees and drinking the shadows, while the 
last rays of sunlight gilded the high, cas- 
tle-like country-house overlooking it all. 
Again, the approach was to a fine old 
homestead farm, with its quaint wood-and- 
weather coloring of fences and buildings, 
its garden, and orchard, and meadow, and 
‘* second-growth ” wood; and cows, some 
grazing, some chewing — recumbent — the 
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lazy cud of contentment, under lithe elms 
and rotund maples standing guard here and 
there. And there are hundreds more. 

But on wheel all things seem ani- 
mate, moving, unfolding, and passing by in 
panorama. You lift up your eyes unto the 
hills and they seem to skip by you like 
lambs, frolicsome, now facing you, and 
now coyly turning aside. Fences and 
walls seem to stride, and the trees dance 
over the meadows, or huddle together in 
the multitudes of groves. By some stream 
the bridge comes half way to meet you, 
and the current runs its sinuous way like a 
sociable companion. The grazing horse sees 
you approach, and it is ‘* heads up” with 
him, as he takes a friendly race to the limits 
of his enclosure. 


When you turn your wheel, half auto- 
matically pedalling, see how you turn also 
the whole country about, as it were a huge 
kaleidoscope, unfolding and _ dissolving 
views, new combinations, shifting scenes, 
glimpses, revelations, endless variety, 
countless surprises. So the delight of a 
summer saunter or autumn stroll on bicycle 
baffles description, as it would baffle a thou- 
sand artists to reproduce on canvas the pict- 
ures that have been disclosed, and have 
vanished beyond recall, save in more or 
less distinct memories, or by visiting the 
same gallery with the same wand — the bi- 
cycle. 

No, nor yet even then will they come 
back ; for the air and the sky, the seasons, 
and the course of animal life and hu- 
man handiwork, make it impossible to 
repeat in all its exactness any bicycle ex- 
cursion or afternoon spin. Remembering 
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so many of these little voyages of discovery 
now, when the snow crackles under outside 
footsteps, I count up the weeks that stretch 
between December and April. For, though 
riding may not be entirely interrupted, 
there can be little of discovery till ‘* ethe- 
real mildness come.” How much of this 
will be done then by the genuine wheelmen ? 
Discovery of haunts of Nature’s loveliness 
and ofher erratic oddities ; of good roads, — 
the public highway is the thermometer of 
civilization. Macadam is our Fahrenheit. 
Show me a country’s roads, and I will tell 
you to what degree of enlightenment its 
people have progressed. Take a run 
through Newton with Edward Pope, or 
with Johnson about Orange, or spin with 
Pennell out to Bryn Mawr, and note how 
the people rise in your 
respect. Good roads 
are good, however 
made; but of all road 
surfaces ever invented, 
give the bicycler a 
smooth, well-drained, 
natural ‘‘dirt ” road, of 
loam, beaten smooth by 

travel. 
But, speaking of dis- 


covery, there is more 


to learn yet: direction, 


grade, topography. Ten 


to one you, Reader, 

~ unless you be a wheel- 

man, do not know your 

own county. We had 

Cabots exploring about 

our Boston~ coasts in 

1878, as well as four 

centuries before. Chandler was our Co- 

lumbus. Ask Slocum if we did not seek 

out a north-eastern passage. Hodges and I 

discovered many things to the north-west in 

1878, including Marlboro’, on our new 

craft, — he on ‘a 54 Premier, with that 

odd bowsprit in front, and the teter spring ; 

I on a 46 Tension, and a brake that 

would reverse positions of the wheels in 

any unguarded moment. That was before 

the days.of Frye and light machines, fitted 

to the half-inch ; before the era of the long 

rangers, 179 miles ina day, and ambitions to 

outstrip even that. We rode our fifty miles 

on a late Sunday afternoon and evening, 

and slept in reasonable season. We made 
good time and enjoyed ourselves. 

The mending of the roads in April and 
May is one New England feature not to be 
classed with the beauties of nature or of 
art; but there are discoveries enough be- 
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sides, —old houses, quaint mills, and 
quaint homespun characters in children 
and men and women. In spring there are 
the inimitable shades of green, and in 
autumn the delicate traceries and colorings 
of ivies and sumachs and maples. One 
doesn’t need to travel to Berkshire or the 
Adirondacks to find the beauty of the 
hills. Distance lends enchantment, ’tis 
true; but real enchantments are not all 
distant. See the truth in Goethe’s lines : — 


 Willst du immer weiter schweifen? 
Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah. 
Lerne nur das Gliick ergreifen, 
Denn das Gliick ist immer da.” 


Let our first poet depict in some simple, 
melodious stanza the essential fascination 
of twilight riding. Not Dalton, with his 
new patches on old garments, though he 
elevate patchwork to a fine art; but some 
American Arnold, — nay, we have not to 
go to England for our poets; we can even 
send them there, as we have Lowell, — or 
some Winter or O’Reilly, who can im- 


part in jewelled verse the true fascination 
of an early morning ride under the waning 
stars, and a bath in the freshening air, to a 
breakfast appetized by the tonic of rolled 
steel through five or ten miles of freshness, 


and warmed by the rising sun. Pleasant 
it was on that spin through Saugus between 
sunset and dark, when the mossy rocks 
were nestling in shadows and the scent of 
new-mown hay was on the dying breeze. 
There, again, were the lapping of waves 
at Marblehead and the whisper of pines at 
Dedham. The music of these earlier and 
later twilights, the morning crescendo and 
the evening diminuendo, is awakening and 
lulling by turns. It has delighted Park- 
hurst, and so many more of us, that we 
would bless him for a symphony, or even a 
march or a waltz, that should stir the genu- 
ine echoes for us. 

The bicycle makes us all boys again. I 
learned that years ago, trailing Parsons on 
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his dilapidate Newton Challenge ; the most 
dignified of patres familias at home, he 
is most frolicsome of youth on wheel. 
Who does not remember those twin steers, 
Stedman and Mann, chasing mirth over 
all the hills and valleys,—the former 
with his 56-socket-head monster (as it 
seemed then) chameleon, that changed 
color with the seasons? It showed black 
against the December snow of 1877; it 
was red on the March thaws at Mattapan 
(didn’t I see it take a somersault over him 
on Blue Hill turnpike?), and then turned 
yellow before the sere leaves of October. 
Shades of Michaux and Starley and Salo- 
man, what diversity of mechanisms we 
bestrode! The exodus of tramps from 
New Hampshire (not those gallantly led 
by Hazlett) could not rival our motley 
apparel or misfit mounts. You would see 
a tall Tolman on a 50, and a short Wood- 
ward on a 52. Think of Diaz turning 
his toes to the sky on those wonderful 
foot-rests, or Weston serenely astride of a 
bow-spring 56-pounder, with a rake of 


- ° 

three inches — himself with a little more 
backward rake than the machine ! ° 

I wonder if he recalls those first road 
rides to Roxbury, to Dorchester, to Atlan- 
tic? They remind me of that quotation on 
the title-page of Goold Brown’s grammar, 
which I learned so young: ‘** The rudi- 
ments of every art must be given as a task, 
not as an amusement.” I know of few 
pleasures that do not involve some positive 
effort as a prerequisite to their enjoyment, if 
not as a constant accompaniment. Begin- 
nings are difficult. I cannot forget now 
how the knees and the lungs protested 
against grades that afterwards seemed easy 
enough, and how a breeze that would hardly 
fill the bosom of a jib seemed to press hard 
enough against a flannel shirt and a Glen- 
garry cap to resist the most persistent pedal- 
pushing I could urge. There is still a little 
good art in engineering a run so as to take 
advantage of wind and grade. acilis est 
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descensus ; and (it may be added) easy it is 
to ride with the wind. But it is in over- 
coming difficulties that the resolute man 
finds his keenest delight. 

Speaking of first rides is precarious. 
There is always some older inhabitant, 
some outranking veteran. Pitman seemed 
once an antediluvian. We gathered, with 
a peculiar interest, at East Milton to shake 
the hand of Wright, and see him do the 
‘¢ pedal mount” learned in Paris. I takea 
certain pride in being one of the ‘‘ forty- 
niners ” in bicycling; but I learn humility 
from Shillaber, who pedalled his way to 
Newburyport and back some ten years be- 
fore I did, though he did it on an inferior 
mount. We turn up the derisive nose 
sometimes at the velocipeders of 1869. So 
boys smile at their fathers. The son rides 
on elliptic springs behind a 2.40 horse, 
where his dad sat above thoroughbraces 
and whipped up a 3-minute pace on occa- 
sion. One had a wagon, the other has a 
‘* buggy,” z.e., a better wagon. 

Perhaps I have written in haste. If 
Chandler is our Columbus, Lallement is 
our Leif the Norseman. Some day the 
grateful wheelmen of his adopted country 
will erect a statue to him in ale Park. 
I would give all the income I derive from 
writing for THE WHEELMAN to have been 
his companion on that run 
of his from Ansonia to 
Birmingham, over aston- 
ished Connecticut roads, 
in 1865. I wish I could 
have seen that first ‘*head- 
er” in America, when he 
struck the culvert at the '.*1. 
foot of the long hill on 
his return. 


Voila ! 


PUG 


wish to suppress. Both 
the name and the thing 
are importations of the : 
baser sort; the thing” 
from France, and _ the 
name from England. It 
is still to be rejoiced in 
that we are spared the 
alternative English of ‘‘ come a cropper.” 
But why would I suppress the word? 
Because from narrative and _ illustration 
any but wheelmen might be led to think 
that the principal part of bicycling, and all 
its humor, lay in ‘‘ taking headers.” Let’s 
all frown it down; never write about it, or 
laugh at the poor cuts of it. 

Doubtless there are some precarious situ- 
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ations and some rougher features of bicy- 
cling. Danger attends every action, only 
here it is at a proportionate minimum. 
There is perspiration. There is dust on 
the garments. See what horny palms 
some inveterate riders have. Once in a 
great while there is a fall, a bruise, or a 
fracture. But they are comparatively few ; 
and there is no unalloyed comfort in this 
life whatever there may be ‘‘ in the sweet 
by and by.” Tell it not in Newport, 
Putnam. Or, if it must be told, let it be 
with the charming humor of Bates. 

I like the man who treats incidental 
hardships as that little boy did four or five 
years ago. He had exchanged his little 
three-wheeler for one with two tiny circles, 
and tried it down the driveway. ‘* Did it 
hurt you?” asked mamma, as he gathered 
up his hat, and brushed the gravel from his 
knees and hands. **Oh, no!” said he ; ‘I’m 
only practising as my papa does.” You 
see he had been vaccinated that way, as 
most of us have. That ‘‘ papa” had re- 
ceived the virus from an English visitor, 
and was afterwards President Pope of the 
club whose badge bears the ‘‘ strange de- 
vice” —a moccasined, pelt-clad savage, 
with his arrow hand resting on a bicycle 
three sizes too small for him, at a timely 
dismount. For he couldn’t have ridden 


over the motto (though it be one of the 
best of parodies) — Rota rapit volucrem 
sub @there felicitatem, which lies en- 
scrolled before him. 

This volucris felicitas is not alone for 
city dwellers who would escape the pave- 


ments. The wheel brings its rider to the 
crowd as often as it speeds him away. If 
it took Kron beyond all reminder of hurry- 
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ing Broadway, or temptation of forbidden 
Central Park, it brought him also to the 
Newport Meet. Country riders reverse the 
theme. It takes them where there zs some- 
body, — to the fairs and the races, as well 
as to the village post-office; to the city 
throngs and large club meets ; to church, as 
well as to sweethearts ; to summer resorts ; 
to the cities where there are no late trains. 
Taylor could tell how it was at college. 
And Agassiz might narrate the incidents 
of races at Chestnut-Hill reservoir, and 
that first road race, in which he was victor 
over Time and himself,— like that wondrous 
obsolete wheelman in the title of the Amer- 
ican Bicycling Fournal. Twenty miles 
in 1.46.45, on the country road; what in- 
terest was taken in it then! And who 
would not like to see those contests of 
Sharp and Codman and Swan reproduced, 
with all their primitive glory? How Jen- 
kins would delight to write them up! 

If those early races were wonderful, so 
was the fancy riding. It drew like a cir- 
cus. I suppose there is a period with 
every community in which the wheel is 
making its acquaintance, when riding with- 
out hands, the stand still, the vaulting 
mount, the monkey-ride — with one foot in 


saddle, and other prehensile feats on ‘* the 


machine,” are very interesting both to per- 
formers and spectators. In most cases, 


however, it does not abide, but shades off 


into finer dalliance with the coquettish 
steed, and then disappears. The period is 
like courtship, in that it seldom occurs 
twice to the individual, though there is 
always some of it in the community. 

What will he do with it? That is what 
the public asks of the man at the wheel 
until it gets accustomed to its appearance. 
What curiosity those few bicycles roused 
at our centennial exhibition! And there 
Was no man to demonstrate their use until 
Garvey dropped that casual remark to the 
English exhibitor that he had _ ridden 
French bicycles when abroad. If he was 
not our first fancy rider, he was at least the 
first to lead out the steel and rubber mira- 
cle, and ride it prancing in the aisles for 
the eager lookers-on. If not bicycler to 
the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, he 
had no less than His Excellency President 
Grant for a patron on that occasion. 

I wonder if Dean remembers the heroic 
efforts made by one or two at tricycling out 
over the Milldam in 1878? After all im- 
provements and accomplishments, finding 
that two wheels run easier and faster than 
three, and tenacious of the fascinating sway 
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and freedom of our birotate chariots, we 
still look askance at the three-wheeler, and 
watch its spread with a kindly but distant 
feeling of non-interference. It is even 
interesting to the experimental philosopher 
to note the reluctance of the genuine wheel- 
man to accord personal encouragement to 
any divergence from the pure and simple 
bicycle and the unalloyed gold of its sceptre. 

To him, away with halls, and parades, 
and races! Out for the open sunshine and 
the freedom of the roads. Even club re- 
straints grow irksome. The days of flan- 
nel shirts and bright stockings are num- 
bered. Even the uniform cap and braid, 
and the official order, and the programme 
course, lose the firmness of their attraction. 
It may be well, he is apt to think, that, in 
the earlier years, there should be clubs, and 
that at a period in the bicycling experience 
of any man there should be a club era. 
There is in it acquaintance, example, tui- 
tion. It is discipline vs. freebooting, so to 
speak. But afterwards it becomes club vs. 
real companionship, vs. original research, 
vs. freedom and development. 

In the open sunshine? Yes, and even in 
the rain, and in the snow, if that be not 
too plenty or unkind. Mud or deep snow 
or sand are belligerent ; but good bicycling 
is good at any time or season. <A nice 
bicycle ride is very nice. ‘* Annie,” ap- 
pealed the little girl to her elder sister, 
‘**don’t you think a nice kiss is awful 
nice?” Kempton used to say there was 
nothing nicer than bicycling after dark, in 
the gloaming of the gas-lights. On a sum- 
mer night how restful and cooling it used 
to be, and the soda lemonades! Hundreds 
of miles about our Boston, the dim street 
lamps deepen the shadows between them 
on the macadam ways, viable with safety 
whether the red and green and reflected 
yellow be carried at head and hub, or 
not. 

Old Prob is partner with the Man in the 
Moon. Hewho plans an excursion wisely 
consults not only the map, but the almanac, 
and looks for moonshine as well as sun- 
shine. Hansman cannot bring back pho- 
tographs from his night riding ; but he can 
gain the romantic even in that *¢*hopper”- 
infested city by the Potomac. Some of us 
found out a year or two ago that the tri- 
cycle had, by the usual process of evolu- 
tion in such matters, become a thing of 
beauty and a joy sometimes. It is a fine 
instrument, in some of its forms, for cycling 
by night. But, with all due compliment to 
it and to the various ‘‘ safety” departures, 
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most of us cling to the bi., even for moon- 
light excursions. 

Sweet is the memory of those summer 
evenings, when, by half-hesitant experi- 
ment, we found out the pleasure and the 
safety of the full-nickled moon as a light 
by night. The wind withdrawn and the 
dust all laid, fewer horses claiming the 
right of way, and less ladies to stop before 
us on the crossings, or policemen with 
official eye to the sidewalk, we glided 
through the cool air and amongst the 
shadows hardly less substantial than we. 
Beach has dodged the shadowy highway- 
man on the red roads of Hartford, and 
Lamson amongst the pines of Maine. 

He too, like the ever-returning Day, has 
sought the evening calm and coolness on 
easier runs in another State. Sometimes 


the railway is accorded its rightful patron- 


age in aid of pleasure; but we no longer 
vide in the cars; we enter and are whisked 
and shot through space, for time and dis- 
tance, not joy or beauty, are served by the 
graceless, soulless, merciless machine-work 
of the rail; but we ride on wheel. On 
this we travel, we make excursions, we 
see the country, and enlarge acquaintance. 

What Walter Scott sang of ‘fair Mel- 
rose” is true of many a familiar subject 
around us. We ‘ must view it by the pale 
moonlight,” which, like moss, makes decay 
beautiful, and, like love, makes the com- 
monplace romantic, the baldest pictures 
artistic. Drew cannot catch them in this 
guise with his camera until some later 
wonder than instantaneous dry-plates, or 
some more magic lens than the euryscope, 
some apparatus as sensitive as the eye of a 
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bat or the retina of an owl, can be dis- 
covered; but whose mind is not full of 
negatives developed from precious evening 
impressions? We see the new moon over 
the right shoulder and the waning moon 
over the left; but its rays enveil deformity 
with loveliness and make even the barren 
picturesque ; they smile back to us from 
the limpid waters and hide the bashful 
landscapes in frowns. 

How cavernous seem the echoes of the 
bugle on the moonlight spin! The night- 
hawk is whistle enough. The chirp of 


-insects and the kerrogg krogg krogg of 


the frogs are more grateful sounds than 
your bicycle bells afford. The grades seem 
easy, and you do not notice the jars. The 
gleam of your spider spokes is less notice- 
able than the fireflies. One likes then the 
silentness of the wheel and the good choice 


of a companion. He reflects, and dreams, 
and rests. An evening run is as good asa 
Sunday. And then, at last, as Tennyson 
sings, — 


**Dear are the memories of our wedded lives, 
And dear the sweet embraces of our wives,” 


when we dismount for the welcome home. 

I heed not the slander that ours is a sel- 
fish diversion, since we cannot take another 
beside us on the narrow seat. We can do 
better. We can keep health and freshness 
for the social hour at home, and bring more 
than we take away; and we can, and will 
all the more readily, find ways to keep the 
distribution of outings and recreations fair. 
Not always, perhaps, like Barnard, leading 
up a tricycle for the better half, or a saddle- 
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horse like Waring; but providing other 
compensations. Of course the wheel 
might be selfishly used, though I do not 
remember that itis. It promotes generosity 
to separate people, sometimes, and shake 
them into new groups. And then there’s 
enough of turning the grindstone in most 
lives to make them mellower by turning of 
less monotonous cranks. 


‘¢Papa’s going on his lossipeed!” I 
hear it now like an echo of a merry voice. 
I see the dimpled face at the window ; the 
fair, wavy hair, and the dancing blue eyes. 
I hear the patter of little hands on the 
pane, and of twinkling feet on the stairs ; 
the gleeful baby words and rippling laugh- 
ter that greeted with equal sweetness my 
going out or my coming in. Oh, fast and 
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far as my wheel may go, it will never bring 


‘me to that greeting again, nor ever take me 


beyond the silence and the echo of a little 
life that is hushed. When with some of 


us memories like these intertwine with our 
gladdening recollections, if there be any 
twinge for the play-hour robbed, or the 
walk untaken, or the story untold, there are 
eyes and hearts yet left to brighten, — little 


Cd 


lives, and older ones too, whose claims we 
may remember, and for whose sakes we 
may prove our unselfish wheelmanship. 

But my fire and my eyes are dim, and 
the winter night waxes chillier on. I must 
stable my hobby, Lector denevole, and leave 
other echoes of early wheeling to be told by 
those whose ears are better, and whose pen- 
cils are readier, than mine. 


Charles E. Pratt. 
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Epwarp Harpinc was the son of a 
wealthy Manchester merchant, and, having 
plenty of money, and more leisure, it. was 
quite natural that he should indulge in every 
pastime which promised relief from the 
ennut of idle existence. Thus, having ex- 
hausted the resources of cricket, yachting, 
shooting, and the whole list of standard 
sports, he took to the bicycle, and became a 
modern knight-errant. In the course of 
his roving he arrived one summer at Win- 
dermere, and, finding the company re- 
markably agreeable, he determined to fore- 
go for the present the tour he had intended 
to make through Scotland, and devote him- 
self instead to discovering the beauties of 
the English lakes. It was not long, how- 
ever, before it began to be suspected by the 
guests of the hotel that it was not so much 
the charms of the scenery as another spe- 
cies of charms that detained Sir Edward. 
For there wasamong the visitors at Winder- 
mere that season an American girl, who 
possessed not only a fair share of beauty, 
but also that unconventional freedom and 


grace of bearing and speech, which, if fas- 
cinating to those accustomed to it, is even 
more dangerous to the peace of mind of 
English youth, to whom it is a unique and 


strangely enchanting experience. _ It, there- 
fore, took no very far-sighted seer to proph- 
esy what was likely to come to pass, when 
it was noticed that the steel steed was 
almost entirely neglected, and the appear- 
ance of Miss Maud Mason for a stroll, a 
drive, or a picnic, was the signal for that of 
Mr. Harding likewise. 

The days had lengthened into weeks, and 
the climax was evidently close athand, when 
the sudden disappearance of our hero created 
quite a breeze of excitement among the ob- 
servers of this little romance. Some said 
that the fiza/e had been reached, and he had 
departed a disappointed man ; others held to 
the opinion that he was a heartless flirt, and, 
having carried the game as far as he 
thought it safe, had gone to seek a new vic- 
tim elsewhere. What the young’ lady 
knew or thought of the matter no one ven- 
tured to inquire ; but, if the reader is curi- 
ous to know, she was as much in the dark 
as the rest, and even less able to form any 
reasonable supposition concerning it. But 
a few days later, as the family were on the 
point of leaving for Scotland, a letter was 


placed in her hands which satisfied her cu- 
riosity, even though it failed to satisfy her 
heart :— 

MANCHESTER, Aug. 15, 18—. 

My DEAR Miss Mason, — Feeling that I owe you 
an explanation for my sudden departure, I take the 
liberty of addressing you this letter, begging your 
forgiveness if I thereby transgress the rules of society. 
A dispatch from my father summoned me home, and 
on arriving I find that his business affairs are badly 
involved. To be brief, Iam no longer a young man 
of independent fortune, but utterly penniless; and, 
what is worse, owing to the folly of my early years, 
without the skill or knowledge which would enable 
me to retrieve my fortune. 

Under these circumstances I have no right to ask 
you a question which I had hoped might bring joy to 
us both. I can only assure you that my heart will 
never forget the happy days at Windermere. 

Yours respectfully, 
EDWARD HARDING. 


It may be that Miss Mason’s heart would 
have prompted her to reply to this letter ; 
but the fear of shocking English conven- 
tionalities, and of making a bad matter 
worse, restrained her. And so it was that, 
after a few months longer of travel, she re- 
turned to the States with her parents, feel- 
ing that this first chapter of life’s tragedy 
was closed forever. 

Edward Harding, finding matters hope- 
less at home, and being able neither to help 
his father, nor to obtain a lucrative position 
for himself, decided to try his fortune on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The knowl- 
edge that Miss Mason lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston may have influenced 
him in taking passage for that port, though 
he certainly had no intention of seeking 
her out, and very little hope of meeting her 
by accident. Arrived in Boston, he found 
it as difficult to get employment as it had 
been in Manchester and Liverpool; and 
necessity finally compelled him to offer his 
services as a day-laborer. In this capacity 
he was hired by a railroad company, and, 
having proved himself faithful and compe- 
tent, he was assigned to the position of sec- 
tion foreman. 

It was his duty to patrol, twice a day, the 
section of which he had charge, and make 
sure that there were no broken rails, or rot- 
ten ties, or obstructions of any sort, but 
that everything was safe for the passage of 
trais. His beat commenced at the little 
station of Dover and extended about half 
way to Rockport, a town of considerable 
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importance. Just beyond his section 
towards Rockport, the track swept around 
the side of a rocky hill, the crags towering 
almost perpendicularly on the inside of the 
curve, while on the other side a precipitous 
slope stretched far down into the valley. 
Ned, as he was called by the railroad 
hands, used to come to this spot occasion- 
ally, attracted by the wildness of the 
scenery; and the thought had more than 
once occurred to him what an awful catas- 
trophe it would be for a train to leave the 
track here and plunge down the embank- 
ment. The trackman who had charge of 
this section, which extended as far as Rock- 
port, was a morose-looking Irishman, by 
the name of Donohue, to whom Ned had 
rarely spoken, as he did not like the fel- 
low. 

One afternoon, having reached the end 
of his section a little earlier than usual, he 
thought he would stroll on as far as the 
embankment. The curve was so sharp 
that it was not possible to see more than a 
few rods along the track ; and thus it hap- 
pened that he came quite suddenly upon 
a group of men standing close under the 
rocks, and earnestly discussing some subject 
of seemingly great importance. At first 
he thought they were workmen about to 


make some repairs, for he saw Donohue 
among them; but a look at their faces, 
which were exceedingly sinister, sent a 


thrill of suspicion through him. At this 
instant he was perceived by some of the 
group, who seemed disconcerted by his sud- 
den appearance, for the glances they gave 
him were anything but friendly. 

Not caring to seem suspicious, he ad- 
vanced near to where they stood, spoke a 
pleasant word to Donohue, and turned to 
go back. He was hardly out of sight, 
however, around the curve, before he heard 
that individual coming after him. On 
overtaking him Donohue roughly informed 
him that if he opened his head about what 
he had seen, said head would be worth very 
little to him ; but promised to make a ‘rich 
man of him if he would keep close. He 
said they had discovered gold in the bank, 
and were going to dig for it, but would 
have to keep the thing dark or they would 
be interfered with. Ned knew perfectly 
well that the gold they expected to strike 
was in the express-train which came along 
from the direction of Rockport just after 
dark ; but he was powerless to do anything 
against this gang of roughs, so he aéqui- 
esced, saying, pleasantly : — 


** All right, old boy ; dig all the gold you 
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like ; only look out that you don’t pile it on 
the track.” 

Donohue went back, and Ned hastened 
along, as fast as he dared, towards Dover ; 
but he knew, though he did not look be- 
hind him, that he was watched, and would 
be watched all that evening. To throw off 
suspicion, therefore, as much as possible, 
he kept to a brisk walk, and even stopped 
now and then to examine a rail or tie. But 
when he reached the station at Dover he 
was pale with suppressed excitement. Go- 
ing to the office, he said : — 

*¢ Ben, telegraph to Rockport to hold the 
express till they examine the embankment 
at Colton’s Hill.” 

** All right,” answered Ben ; ‘it’s an hour 
yet before she'll be there. I'll send the dis- 
patch as soon as I finish this.” 

‘*There’s not a second to spare,” said 
Ned, impatiently ; ‘‘ there’s mischief brew- 
ing up there.” 

Ben went to his instrument and called 
Rockport! No answer. He called again 
and again; but no reply came. 

‘*T vum! the wire is down,” said he, 
looking blankly at the instrument. 

‘“‘T thought so; we are too late,” re- 
sponded Ned. ‘* They didn’t propose to 
let me come back here and spoil their fun 
by a dispatch; and they don’t propose 
either to let us get past them before that 
train comes. They are watching this 
house now; and the man that starts for 
Rockport will have a mighty warm time 
of it.” 

*¢ There isn’t a horse in Dover that would, 
take you there before the express comes 
down,” said Ben; ‘‘ it’s due in 55 minutes, 
and it’s a good 12 miles by the road.” 

‘“¢T’d start, nevertheless, if I had one; 
but it’s useless trying to get there afoot,” re- 
plied Ned, as he walked to the door at the 
back side of the station. 

‘* Hello! what’s this?” he exclaimed, as 
he caught sight of something standing 
against the building. 

“Oh!” said Ben, as he looked out of 
the door, ‘‘ I thought a bicycle would be a 
fine thing to deliver messages with ; so, like 
a fool, I went and bought one.” 

** You just get into that saddle, and make 
tracks for Rockport as fast as ever you 
can,” said Ned, excitedly. 

**For Rockport !” exclaimed Ben. **Con- 
found the thing! I can’t get on to it. 
Suppose you make tracks for Rockport 
yourself, seeing you think it’s such a 
mighty easy thing.” 

‘** Give me a lantern, and I'll fix’em yet.” 
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Ben brought the lantern, and swinging it 
on his arm, Ned vaulted on to the wheel and 
flew down the road at lightning pace, 
leaving his companion staring after him in 
blank amazement. Others besides Ben 
were astonished at his sudden departure. 
These were two men who had followed at 
some distance behind Ned, as he returned 
to Dover. He had caught a glimpse of 
them as he came out of the depot, and 
chuckled to himself now as he rode along to 
think how he had circumventedthem. But 
danger was not over yet by any means. 
He surmised that he would have a gauntlet 
to run near the summit of Colton’s Hill, 
opposite the spot where the wreckers were 
stationed on the railroad track; for they 
would undoubtedly guard the road to pre- 
vent any suspicious messenger from reach- 
ing Rockport. But it would already be 
dusk by the time he reached there, and he 
hoped to steal a march on them. He rode 
along at a brisk rate till he came to the as- 
cent of Colton’s Hill. Here he found the 
road somewhat sandy, and was obliged to 
walk for quite a distance. He trembled 
with fear lest he should be stopped before 
reaching the top of the hill, and his heart 
jumped at sight of every bush and stone; 
for it was now growing dark, and things 
Besides, 


by the roadside were indistinct. 
time was fast slipping by, and he began to 
despair of reaching Rockport before the 
express passed. 

But he kept bravely on, and gained the 


summit without meeting any one. With 
renewed courage he again mounted, for the 
road descended now for some distance; 
and, after giving the machine a flying start, 
he took his feet from the pedals and let it 
run. There was just light enough to enable 
him to avoid obstacles; and, as he rolled 
along at the rate of 20 miles an hour, 
he began to think that his friends down on 
the track must have relied on the spies they 
sent after him to Dover, and neglected to 
watch the highway. Suddenly, however, 
two figures sprang towards him, yelling 
‘¢ Halt!” They might as well have halted 
the wind. The.handle of the machine 
grazed one of them as he flew past; and 
the crack of a revolver in the distance, 
heard, but not felt, informed him that he 
was safe. 

Now it was only a question of catching 
the train. He had reached the foot of the 
hill, and was pressing forward with, all his 
might, when the distant whistle of the loco- 
motive, as it entered Rockport, caught his 
ear. 
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‘*Tt must be a mile and a half yet,” he 
thought to himself with sinking heart. 
Then the sound of escaping steam was 
wafted to him on the still night air. The 
bell rang, and he knew the train was again 
in motion, moving on to sure destruction 
unless he could stop it. He had, in the 
meantime, gotten within half a mile or less 
of the depot, and the road here ran parallel 
with the railroad. The light from the en- 
gine was already streaming down the track. 
Throwing himself from the machine, he 
vaulted the fence and attempted to light the 
lantern ; but his trembling hand extinguished 
the match. He tried to call to the engineer 
as the locomotive rolled past him. It was 
no use; breathless from his severe exertion, 
his voice was drowned by the roar of the 
train. There was but one chance more. 
Fortunately the train had started on an up- 
grade, and, being very heavy, had not yet 
gained full speed. Waiting till the last car 
reached him, he sprang with all his remain- 
ing strength and fairly threw himself aboard 
the rear platform. A vigorous pull of the 
bell-rope brought the whistle for ‘* down 
brakes,” and he entered the car to seek the 
conductor, and explain the situation to him. 
But the excitement and exertion had been 
too much for him, and he had scarcely 
gotten inside the door when he fell in a 
swoon. A few moments later, on coming 
to, a familiar form bent over him, and a 
gentle hand bathed his forehead, and, as he 
opened his eyes, they met a look which 
sent a thrill through him. 

‘¢ Maud!”’ he was about to exclaim, but 
checked himself, — ‘*‘ Miss Mason!” 

Before he could say more he was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the conductor, 
who had passed through the train to dis- 
cover the cause of the delay. Harding 
told him of the wreckers at the embank- 
ment; whereupon it was decided to return 
to Rockport and make a descent upon them 
with a Zosse of policemen and armed citi- 
zens. 

In the meantime, as the train backed 
down to the station, the passengers were 
clamoreus to know something of the dis- 
covery of the plot ; and Ned was obliged to 
tell about his adventure of the afternoon 
and his ride from Dover. As soon as the 
train stopped, however, he slipped away, 
and, having recovered the bicycle and lantern 
from the roadside, where he had left them, 
sought lodging for the night with one of the 
railroad hands whom he knew. His dis- 
appearance caused much chagrin among 
the passengers, who wished to present him 
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with a token of their appreciation of his 
heroism; but their disappointment was 
nothing compared to the trouble of one 
heart, which sank with despair as the train 
finally moved on and he did not return. 
She would not believe until they were 
actually under way that he would allow 
her to go with only a bare recognition ; and 
it was some time before she was calm 
enough to perceive that it might result, not 
from any lack of feeling on his part, but 
only from delicacy and the fear of causing 
her renewed pain. 

It happened that she was at this time re- 
turning from a visit in the country, and was 
escorted by Mr. Lossing, an old gentle- 
man, who had long been a friend of her 
father. He was a genial, kind-hearted 
person, one of those who remain youthful 
in feeling, and, therefore, are always favor- 
ites with young people. To him Maud con- 
fided the fact that she had met Mr. Harding 
in England, when he was in better circum- 
stances, and expressed the belief that he 
was far too smart and too well educated to 
be at work on a railroad. Mr. Lossing 
seemed much interested, but said little, ex- 
cepting that, perhaps, it was fortunate for 
them that evening that he had not been 
able to get any employment of a different 
sort. 

A few days later two dispatches were 
received at Dover for Edward Harding. 
One was a summons to the office of the 
division superintendent at Boston, the other 
read thus : — 

Please call on me at my office, No. 416 B—— 
Street, Boston, at your earliest convenience.—F. A. 
LossING. 

The next day, therefore, he went to the 
city. At the superintendent’s office he was 
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Or all the pleasures connected with 
bicycling, touring affords more enjoyment 
than all else combined. A week’s run 
through a new country, with pleasant com- 
panions, is something to be remembered as 
long as the wheel of life goes round. I 
like the name adopted by the Bicycle 
Touring Club of England, not that the 
L.A.W. is not fully as appropriate, but 
because the word fouring conveys to my 
mind the best use to which we can put the 
wheel. 
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informed that another man had been as- 
signed to his section, and that he might re- 
port for duty the following morning at the 
train-dispatcher’s office, on a salary of one 
hundred dollars per month. He then made 
his way to B street, and, to his surprise, 
found himself before a large commission 
house. On inquiring for Mr. Lossing he 
was taken to the counting-room, where the 
old gentleman received him cordially, and 
told him briefly that he had been on the 
train that eventful evening, and had learned 
accidentally that Mr. Harding was a man of 
education, and presumably had some ac- 
quaintance with business life; and, as he 
knew him to be a young man of energy, it 
occurred to him he might prove to be the 
one he wanted. 

The next morning found Edward in- 
stalled, not in the railroad office, but in the 
counting-room of Mr. Lossing, who found 
him so trustworthy and competent that he 
soon turned over to him a large share of the 
management of the business. Mr. Lossing 
never spoke to Edward about Miss Mason ; 
but one evening, a couple of months later, 
he repaired to that young lady’s residence, 
and during his call casually mentioned the 
fact that he had, in his office, a young man 
of good family and fine business talent by 
the name of Edward Harding, whom it 
would give him great pleasure to have in- 
vited into society; perhaps Miss Maud 
could help him to bring this about. The 
consequence was an invitation to more than 
one evening entertainment at the Masons’ 
and elsewhere that winter; and a further 
consequence was, that about a year after 
this a wedding occurred, upon the cards 
of which appeared the names of Miss Maud 
Mason and Mr. Edward Harding. 
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It is a well-known fact that the large 
majority of bicyclers in this country con- 
fine their riding within a radius of a few 
miles, the city or town in which they live 


being the centre. The principal reason 
for this is the great number of poor country 
roads to be met with at any considerable 
distance from large cities. In England, 
where the roads are smooth as a floor, one is 
pretty safe in starting for any desired point, 
whether he has been over the road or not; 
but in this country it is quite different. 
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Our bad roads outnumber the good ones 
by so large a majority that it is of the 
highest importance to be well informed on 
this subject before starting out. I meta 
bicycler in Portland, the past summer, who 
was thoroughly disgusted with our Maine 
roads. In his opinion no more wretched 
highways existed in the civilized world, 
and how any one living in Maine could 
want to ride a bicycle was more than he 
could make out. 

Now, this was not because there are no 
good roads in the Pine Tree State, but 
because he had unwittingly chosen a route 
that took him over about all the sandy 
roads there are in this part of the country, 
and gave him much more walking than 
riding. 

And right here is where I think the 
L.A.W. can accomplish a great work for 
the good of bicyclers, and answer the 
question raised by so many wheelmen: 
‘¢ What benefit does the L.A.W. do us?” 
I would have the League publish annually 
(the necessary information to be furnished 
by its representatives and members, scat- 
tered all over the country) a list of desira- 
ble routes, containing information regarding 
hotels, hotel prices, distances, what kind of 
roads, etc. 

A bicycler, equipped with such knowl- 
edge as this list would afford him, could start 
on a week’s vacation, reasonably sure of ac- 
complishing the distance laid out to be 
travelled, and would not return home, as 
is now often the case, disappointed, and 
fagged out from struggling over rocks and 
sand. 

As representative of the State of Maine 
I would lay before the readers of THE 
WHEELMAN a sketch of a route in the 
extreme eastern part of this State, em- 
bracing excellent roads, grand scenery, 
good hotels, and a climate that, during the 
summer months, cannot be surpassed for its 
delightful coolness. What more can be 
desired? Let us start! 

Stowing our wheels aboard one of the 
fine steamers of the P., B. & M. Line, we 
sail out of Portland harbor just as the sun 
is sinking over the beautiful Forest City. 
Soon we pass the hundreds of tree-covered 
islands nestled in the arms of Casco Bay, 
and are fairly on our way. Early morning 
finds us at the wharf at Machiasport, 
where our bicycling begins. We must 
reach Lubec, 25 miles, before noon. The 
road is hard and smooth, and the 25 
miles can be easily covered in less than 
4 hours, 
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After riding 4 miles we reach Gardi- 
ner’s Lake, —a beautiful sheet of water. 
The road here leads through a forest of 
noble pines, through which we catch 
glimpses of the water of the lake; now we 
pass through the little village of Whiting, 
and ere long the church-spire of Lubec 
appears in view. 

Lubec is a_ picturesque little village, 
situated ona high bluff, opposite the island 
of Campobello, now fast becoming a famous 
watering-place. Its principal industry is 
sardines and herring, and a look through 
the factories would be of interest. But we 
cannot tarry long, for we must cross to 
Campobello, take dinner at the famous 
‘*Qwen,” and spend the afternoon explor- 
ing the island, which is 7 miles long 
and 3 miles wide. Here, too, we find 
good roads, and many places of interest, as 
Glen Severn, Friar’s Head, etc. That 
night we spend in Eastport, about a mile 
by ferry-boat from Campobello, and start 
bright and early the next morning for the 
city of Calais, the great lumber port of this 
part of the country. 

Calais is situated at the head of naviga- 
tion on the St. Croix river, the boundary 
line between New Brunswick and Maine. 
It is an excellent road from Eastport up 
through a green and fertile country; the 
distance is about 30 miles, and is easily 
accomplished in half a day, leaving the 
afternoon for a visit to the quaint old town 
of St. Stephen, on the other side of the 
river, opposite Calais. When over the river 
we must be careful and turn to the /eft, as 
is the custom in the British Provinces. 

Calais has many fine residences and ex- 
cellent hotels; here may be seen the great 
lumber mills in full operation, busily en- 
gaged in sawing up the product of the forest ; 
while the river is full of vessels, waiting to 
carry it to all parts of the world. 

Our next objective point is Dennysville, 
a veritable gem of a country village; noble 
elm trees form archways over the smooth 
streets, while large, square houses, set some- 
what back from the road, tell of peace and 
plenty. . Here are the homes of many re- 
tired ship-masters, who choose to spend 
their later years in some such quiet spot as 
this, after buffeting for many seasons with 
the winds and waves in foreign lands. The 
streams in the neighborhood abound in 
salmon, and the hotel table is seldom with- 
out this king of all the trout tribe. 

After dinner our road points straight for 
Machiasport, whence we started, and which 
we reach ere nightfall, having completed 
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our circuit in 3 days, and covered about 
100 miles. 

The above is but a brief sketch of a route 
over which no bicycle has as yet wheeled 
its whirling way, but which cannot fail to 
afford enjoyment to any wheelman who 
goes over it during his summer vacation. 
The distances, as will be seen, are child’s 
play to an experienced bicyclist, who, if 
he chooses, can lengthen it out by riding to 
Bangor, some 60 miles up the Penobscot 
river; or, starting from Bangor in the first 
place, ride to Mt. Desert, and from there 
take boat to Machiasport. 

The scenery along the whole route is 
such as cannot fail to be of interest to the 
lover of nature. The coast-views are said 
by travellers to be among the finest in the 
world; and one day could be profitably 
spent in visiting the rocky island of Grand 
Menan, which, as seen from the mainland, 
presents an unbroken wall of rock, 300 
feet high and to miles long. <A _ hard, 
smooth road, I am informed, extends the 
entire length of the island; and a first-class 
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hotel provides excellent entertainment for 
summer tourists. 

I should be glad to correspond with any 
wheelman who would like to be one of a 
party to open up this as yet unexplored 
region, — unexplored, so far as bicycles are 
concerned. Cannot we organize this winter, 
set the date for the trip, choose a captain, 
bugler, stencil-carrier, etc., and next sum- 
mer go ** Down East,” ona right good time ? 

Starting from Boston the trip could be 
easily made in a week, taking in Grand 
Menan and Mt. Desert. The cost would 
be about $20. I am confident that all 
who go will return feeling well-paid for 
time and money expended, and with a 
better opinion of Maine roads than is now 
entertained among bicyclists. 

If other readers of THE WHEELMAN 
know of equally as good routes, will they 
not write them up this winter, so that 
among the many we can choose that which 
suits us best? 

Frank A. Elwell. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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BEHOLD the earth enrobed as Winter’s bride, 
Her snowy mantle creaks beneath the heel, 


While passing sleighs with merry music hide 
The paths whereon we late did ply the wheel. 


The frozen brook no longer gurgles by; 


No more the fragrant, 


blooming flower is seen ; 


The leafless tree stands naked on the sky, 
And only treasured memory is green. 


No need for Milton’s silent hills to speak, 
Or written log to happy hours recall ; 
With kindling eye and pleasure-burning cheek 
Full well, full well, we recollect them all. 


Those trips a-wheel before the break of day, 
The pause to hear the morning songsters sing, 
The break of fast on berries by the way, 
The thirst assuaged by kneeling to the spring ; 


The drill, the race, that memorable run, 
Quixotic like, in search of conquests fair, — 
Each ’joyed event returns like Summer sun, 
To warm the chillness of the Winter air. 


Roll on, ye frosts, and spend your rime and hoar! 
O despot Winter, sway your substance through! 

Full soon the hour when Summer reigns once morte, 
And we enjoy her ecstasies anew. 


S. Conant Foster. 








A WHEEL FROM THE ‘*GEM 


MAGIC 


On the 16th of October last, at 6.10 in 
the morning, three members of the Lara- 
mie Bicycle Club—C. S. Greenbaum, 
Kirby Sinclair, and the writer — set out 
per wheel for a visit to our capital, popu- 
larly styled ‘‘ The Magic City,” but geo- 
graphically known as Cheyenne. 

Laramie has been described in a former 
article, and your readers shall not be 
wearied with a repetition of her location, 
population, etc.; but before proceeding 
with the trip it might be well to describe 
briefly the location of Cheyenne as bearing 
on the subject, and that your subscribers 
may more clearly follow the course which 
we adopted. 

Cheyenne is distant from Laramie 48 
miles in an E.S.E. direction. It is situ- 
ated on the east side of that spur of the 
Rocky Mountains known as the Black 
Hills, and about 20 miles from the foot 
of the range. The Union Pacific Rail- 
way passes through both towns, crossing 
the summit of the mountains at Sher- 


man, —a railway station whose altitude 


above sea-level is 8,100 feet. While ar- 
ranging for the trip Charlie suggested that 
we follow the railroad, giving, as his reason, 
that, while the distance would be greater, 
the grade would be more gradual, and less 
walking, in consequence, ** would have to 
be indulged in” than by the other road. 
This motion, however, the other two of 
us overruled, and we finally agreed to 
take the Cheyenne Pass road, as being 
the better route, since it would be 12 
miles shorter, and more distant from the 
‘* haunts of man,” thus rendering the trip 
much more romantic and ‘ pioneer-like.” 
This Cheyenne Pass road is the identical 
one over which, in the early days, so many 
emigrants wended their way westward ; 
some going to the gold fields of California, 
others to Oregon and Washington, and still 
others to Utah, —the home of the Mor- 
mons. Our arrangements having been 
made the previous night, no time was lost 
in the morning; and, after regaling our- 
selves, each, with a glass of milk and egg, 
we set out, as has been stated, at 6.10, a 
freight train leaving Laramie at exactly 
the same time, bound East. 

The ascent begins on leaving town, and, 
-owing to the sandy and rocky nature of the 
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soil, we were compelled to walk the first 
11 miles, wholly and completely ! 

A slight wind was blowing when we 
started, and before 3 miles had been 
covered it had increased to a gale; but, 
fortunately for us, it blew from the west, 
and, as our course lay nearly east, instead 
of being a hindrance, as might be surmised, 
it proved to be a magnum bonum. (I am 
in doubt as to the meaning of the latter 
term, but feel satisfied it is a good one to 
use in this connection.) At 8.15 we entered 
Evans Cajion, and five minutes later were 
introduced to a full significance of the term 
** blizzard.” 

The snow began to fall in large flakes ; 
the wind increased in violence; daylight 
turned to darkness; it seemed as if Nature 
had rallied all her forces for one grand 
attack on us three poor, miserable ‘‘ bi- 
kers,” insignificant as we were. 

At times our eyelids would freeze to- 
gether, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that we followed the road, which in 
many places was covered with snow. 

To stop and wait for the storm to sub- 
side was out of the question, for to remain 
inactive at that time signified something 
more than we cared to realize. We had 
the consolation, however, of knowing that 
the storm could not last very long; and 
with this thought uppermost in our minds 
we pushed forward as rapidly as circum- 
stances would permit. 

At 8.35, the storm having somewhat 
subsided, it was decided to make a halt 
of a few minutes and endeavor to eat 
breakfast, for walking had made us hungry. 
Several attempts to kindle a fire were 
made; but no success attended our efforts, 
and the programme, as far as the fire was 
concerned, was abandoned. 

To sit still without a fire in such a storm 
was not even to be considered, and noth- 
ing remained to do but to seize a sandwich, 
and despatch it while running and jumping 
around like so many Indians performing 
their war-dance around a scalp-lock. Our 
ceremony, however, differed from theirs 
in one particular: Indians usually accom- 
pany their ‘‘ zoo-zoo” with a camp-fire of 
grand proportions ; whereas, in our case, it 
was wholly wanting. As far as hunger 
was concerned two sandwiches would have 
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been necessary to satisfy us; but, as far as 
weather was concerned, one was amply 
sufficient for all purposes, time in this 
case being a very important factor. 

This delightful resort Charlie christened 
‘¢ Cold Comfort,” and it occurs to me, just 
now, that no great stretch of imagination is 
required to see the application. 

While at this camp the conversation very 
naturally turned on bright, glowing hearths, 
roaring fires, hot beefsteaks, and buckwheat 
cakes and honey, which our folks at home 
were enjoying, and of which delicious diet 
we had voluntarily deprived ourselves. At 
8.55 the journey was resumed, and _ not- 
withstanding the storm, which had some- 
what abated, we reached that long-looked 
for summit at .9.20. Our cyclometers 
(which by the way, are McDonnel’s) 
showed 11 miles, andit is worthy of remark 
that in every instance the two instruments 
agreed exactly as to distance. To travel 
this 11 miles required 3 hs. and 10 min., 
being altogether too much time for the 
distance ; but this was fully compensated 
by the run we made from the summit to 
our destination. Greatly to our surprise 


we found that very little snow had fallen 
on the east slope of the mountains, and 
by 10 o’clock it had entirely disappeared. 


Everything once more looked favorable 
for our trip: for the snow had ceased fall- 
ing, the clouds were beginning to break, 
and immediately in front of us lay a magnif- 
icent granite road, with a fall of 100 feet per 
mile. Aside from all this a strong west 
wind was blowing, which, in connection 
with the grade, rendered pedalling an ex- 
ertion entirely unnecessary. 

Immediately previous to our leaving the 
summit Old Sol chose to be of our party ; 
for, without a moment’s warning, he burst 
forth from behind the clouds in all his re- 
splendent glory and genial warmth, caus- 
ing us to forget for the time the adversities 
we had met in the cafion below, and 
reminding us very forcibly .that 

“The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe.” 


All around us beautiful evergreens tossed 
in the wind, each one gorgeously attired 
in Nature’s own drapery; frost sparkling 
brilliantly in the sun’s rays and dazing the 
eye with its silvery scintillation. 

In this section of country winter sets in 
very early, and it is nothing unusual to 
have, in the month of September a snow- 
fall of 12 to 18 inches. This year, as no 
doubt has already been inferred, is no ex- 
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ception to the general rule. Here, for 
the first time, we mounted our wheels, 
proceeding cautiously for a time, but grad- 
ually increasing our speed, till we flew 
along at the rate of perhaps fifteen miles 
per hour. No pedalling was necessary, 
for on such a road, with a brisk wind in 
our backs, it was discovered that no addi- 
tional motive power was required, and, 
this being the case, ‘‘ coasting” was in- 
dulged in for a number of miles. 

And what delightful coasting it was! 
Speeding along with the wind ata rate calcu- 
lated to cause the most daring to quail at times, 
dodging to avoid the limb of a tree which 
hung across the road, or steering suddenly 
to right or left to miss an occasional boulder 
which now and then appeared to our startled 
gaze, and in which, should we strike them, 
could be seen ‘‘ headers” most dangerous. 
But a small quantity of uncertainty rather 
enhances the pleasure of bicycling than 
otherwise, and the writer’s experience con- 
vinces him that wheeling wholly destitute 
of possible danger does not possess the 
charm nor allurement of the trip in which 
every faculty of mind and body is called into 
play, and in which the rider expects ‘* every 
minute to be his next,” as Bill Nye puts it. 
Our undivided attention was required at the 
brake, for, notwithstanding we were riding 
‘* legs over handles,” it was only by a steady 
application of this ‘* governor” that we held 
the machines under control. Things pro- 
gressed smoothly for a time, and the party 
were excessively jubilant over the success 
we had attained in ‘ coasting,” having as 
yet taken no falls nor met with any accidents 
whatever ; but this state of affairs was not to 
last forever, as was clearly proven a few 
minutes later, when running around a sharp 
curve in the road, Charlie, who was riding 
ahead, began to slip, slip, slip, — for 20 or 
30 feet, and then — righted his wheel and 
rushed forward again around the curve, out 
of sight and, as we thought, out of danger 
also ; but this supposition was erroneous, as 
subsequent developments showed. This 
little exhibition of — it can hardly be called 
skill (for I am sure Charlie had come to 
the conclusion to take a ‘* header,”’ but name 
it good fortune for want of a better term), 
should have served to warn us off the rocks ; 
but the scenes that were enacted a few mo- 
ments after by Kirby and myself did not go 
to show that such was the case. Kirby, who 
was following Charlie, had been very intent- 
ly watching the manceuvres which our friend 
ahead had just completed, and in his great 
excitement removed his hand from the 
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brake. The wheel, taking advantage of the 
situation, shot down the steep incline with 
a velocity which baffles description, throw- 
ing poor Kirby heels over head and head 
over heels, rolling and tumbling him about 
most unmercifully, and finally depriving 
him of the major portion of one of his 
trouser legs. 

For a short time after the fall Kirby lay 
unconscious, having received a severe blow 
near the right temple; but the cold wind 
soon revived him, and, although his hands 
and face were somewhat lacerated, his in- 
juries did not prove so serious as one 
might anticipate from such a fall. Before 
leaving this part of the discourse it might 
be well to state that your humble servant 
did not escape the general ‘‘ slaughter,” for, 
within twenty feet of where our young friend 
fell, the writer was treated to a header, 
the recollection alone of which fairly makes 
him tremble. 

Having done what we could toward re- 
pairing Kirby’s pantaloons, we mounted 
our wheels and set out to overtake Charlie, 
who, by this time, we supposed, would be 
far ahead of us. A hundred yards had not 
been wheeled, when what.should meet 
our gaze, but the ‘‘ lost one,” sitting on a. 
rock by the wayside with a sort of a ‘‘ didn’t- 
know-it-was-loaded” expression on _ his 
countenance, and sorrowfully stanching his 
nose with a large red bandanna! 

It required but a few moments to ascer- 
tain the cause of his discomfiture; he also 
had taken a header, and, to use his own 
words, *‘ It was a magnificent and stun- 
ning fall.” 

He also stated that while an incident of 
this kind would make a fine subject for a 
sketch, it could just as well be dispensed 
with, and, for his part, begged to be excused 
from a repetition of the same, claiming 
that a too frequent recurrence of such acci- 
dents ‘‘ makes a trip monotonous”; and 
monotony, he said, should on all occasions 
be avoided if possible, excepting, perhaps, 
at ‘‘ funerals” ; further stating that ‘* while 
things certainly had assumed a somewhat 
mournful aspect, this could hardly be 
termed a funeral yet.” There was, it is 
true, no subject for a burial at the time; 
but it was no fault of ours, for without 
doubt we had done our best to furnish one. 
These were the only falls on the whole 
trip ; but there was no complaining on that 
score, for all seemed contented as to quan- 
tity. A short run from the summit brought 
us to old Tie City, formerly a camp of per- 
haps one hundred cabins inhabited by tie- 
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choppers and their families to the number 
of about three hundred. 
‘This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene, 
And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been.” 


It was here that, in the early days, most 
of the cross-ties for the Union Pacific Rail- 
Way were made, and in the year 1867 a 
more active and bustling camp could not 
be found in Wyoming. These hardy pio- 
neers left their Eastern homes to brave the 


_ dangers of the West, and try their fortunes 


in the ‘* land of gold”; but the search for 
this precious metal was soon abandoned 
and the more profitable occupation of tie- 
chopping adopted. The most important 
fact connected with the history of this little 
village is the Indian massacre which oc- 
curred there years ago. 

Out of three hundred settlers, one hun- 
dred and twelve were killed outright, thirty 
afterwards died from wounds received in 
the engagement, and the remainder es- 
caped to neighboring villages, to relate 
their pitiful and heart-rending story to the 
startled inhabitants. 

A party was organized at once and sent 
in pursuit of the red-skins; but too much 
time had been lost, and the pursuers, after 
six days’ chase, gave up the ‘‘ hunt.” 

The massacre of Tie City remains un- 
avenged to thisday. As we wheeled away 
from this historic spot, on either side of the 
road could be seen the mounds beneath 
which the victims of this terrible slaughter 
had been laid years before. 

At the head of one of these mounds we 
noticed a slab of red sandstone, and, dis- 
mounting to examine it, found this inscrip- 
tion thereon : ‘¢ Clarence Hughey, killed by 
Indians, 1867. Rest in peace.” 

No other headstones could be seen; but 
this one sufficed to tell the fearful tale, and 
bring to our minds afresh the hellish deed 
that had been committed by these blood- 
thirsty wretches. Having but little time to 
spare we mounted once more and glided 
down the mountain side at our former gait, 
passing through beautiful little parks, stud- 
ded with groves of aspen trees, the golden 
tint of whose dying leaves suggested to our 
minds those fitting lines of Bryant’s : —- 
“The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the 

year 


Of wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere.” 


But the ’prettiest sight of all, perhaps, 
was a band of deer which ran across the 
road, not seventy yards in advance of us. 
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There were probably fifty in the band, and 
of the species familiarly known as Black- 
tails. 

Our friend Charlie was seized with a 
severe attack of ‘* buck ague,” as it is 
termed, they being the first deer he had 
ever seen, and he firmly resolved to wheel 
over to this same spot again at no distant 
day, and come prepared for them. But 
from present indications it is highly proba- 
ble the trip will be delayed, for there must 
be by this time at least eighteen inches of 
snow in the mountains, and all ‘‘ bikers” 
know what that means. 

However, if he does undertake it, you 
shall be informed of the fact, for an exploit 
of this description will certainly furnish 
material for a very interesting article. At 
1o we reached Cheyenne Pass, — the cut 
through the mountains from which the 
road is named. It is one of the most sur- 
prising passes in the whole range, and 
looks, at first sight, like the work of a 
most skilful engineer. Its sides are per- 


fectly smooth and vertical, and the width is 
such as to allow but one wagon to pass 
through at a time, giving one the idea that 
the engineer either exercised the strictest 
economy in prosecuting his work, or was 


limited as to time. Closer observation, 
however, reveals the work of the ‘* Master- 
hand,” and discovers to the wondering 
tourist the lavishness and ‘skill of the De- 
signer. 

The walls are about two hundred feet 
high, and the distance through them proba- 
bly six hundred yards. 

The pass is twenty miles from Laramie, 
and we had been three hours and _ fifty 
minutes on the road. 

Two miles farther on we arrived at a 
ranch where resides an old man, who has 
lived there continuously since 1866. We 
stopped to see the old gentleman and make 
a few inquiries as to roads, distances, etc. 
His hospitality was unbounded, and having 
provided us with chairs he proceeded to 
** set the table” and make preparations for 
breakfast. 

Although the repast was somewhat in- 
ferior to a dinner at Delmonico’s, it filled a 
‘*long-felt want,” and we all agreed that 
the coffee and bear steaks were simply 
delicious. 

There being many legends afloat in re- 
gard to a ‘headless horseman,” who the 
settlers in this vicinity claim formerly 
haunted the pass, Kirby suggested the 
subject to the old man, and he informed 
us positively that in the year 1874 the 
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spectre had been seen by his very own 
eyes. 

He had been to Cheyenne to get the 
mail, and, being delayed in town till rather 
late in the evening, it became dark before 
he reached his home. It was not difficult 
to see that the old man was very super- 
stitious, and that he verily believed in the 
existence of ghosts, for his eyes lighted up 
somewhat when he told us that ** by good 
luck the moon came up that night,” or he 
never would have reached the ranch, for 
‘*the sperit would. hev ketched him, 
sure!” 

He said that what surprised him most 
was ‘‘ to find the critter so fur frum home,” 
having been repeatedly told that the horse- 
man never left the pass. When he first 
saw the apparition it was, as near as he 
could judge, about half a mile behind him, 
and ‘* comin’ for him like all possessed.” 

Here Kirby, who didn’t fully under- 
stand how the old gentleman’s vision could 
be so good as to distinguish a headless 
horseman from any other kind on a moon- 
light night, and half a mile distant, inter- 
rupted the narrator of this wonderful tale, 
and began to ask him in relation to the 
matter ; but we gave him the wink, and the 
old gentleman proceeded with his story. 

He was riding old ‘* Lop,” as he called 
his horse, and, having occasion to look be- 
hind him, beheld the wild courier in full 
pursuit, bearing down on him at a frightful 
rate and rapidly lessening the distance 
which separated him from his ghostly pur- 
suer. He put spurs to old Lop and started 
for his home with ‘‘ a vengeance.” 

The decapitated gentleman seemed to be 
gaining on him, and our friend told us in 
a very sincere manner that it occurred to 
him, ‘‘ right then and there, that his goose 
was cooked.” Strange to say, when he 
looked back again his pursuer had vanished 
—no man knows where. We listened with 
rapt attention to this wonderful narrative, 
and, of course, believed it. (?) 

This is but one of a great number of 
such tales, and it is given merely to show 
how completely some people are saturated 
with superstition. The old gentleman was 
sincere in all he said, and told us that the 
spectre had been seen a number of times 
since; but that he would never again be 
caught out after dark — ‘‘ not if the court 
knew herself.” Such nonsense is unworthy 
the consideration of intelligent people, 
but it is simply given as an incident of 
the trip, and as such, I am sure, your 
readers will take it. It goes to show, 
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however, that Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Head- 
less Horseman” is not the only one that 
has lived (?) to make life a burden to the 
natives by his midnight pursuits and wan- 
derings, and that Sleepy Hollow is not 
the only resort for ghosts and ghouls on 
this continent. 

Thanking the gentleman for his kind- 
ness and hospitality, we started once more 
for Cheyenne, and made the remainder of 
the trip without a dismount. 

The wind was still blowing quite briskly 
from the west, and the road was the best. 
We fairly flew along, regardless of con- 
sequence, and at 10.30 left the mountains 
to wheel the remaining portion of. our 
journey over a delightful plain. 

Nothing worth relating occurred till we 
reached Fort Russell, a government mili- 
tary post, three miles west of Cheyenne. 
At this place, as we rode up, three cavalry- 
men were just starting for the city; they 
were mounted on beautiful gray horses, 
and, challenging us for a race, we accepted. 
Although we had been over five hours on 
the road, we were still tolerably fresh, and, 
with the wind and road to assist us, we put 
forth our best efforts and reached Cheyenne 
two hundred yards in advance of them. 

They gracefully acknowledged their de- 
feat, and, as is customary in this Western 
country, asked us to ‘‘ come and _ take 
something”; this offer we very modestly 
declined, informing them that ‘ biking” 
and drinking are inconsistent. 

We reached the Inter-Ocean Hotel at 
12 M. precisely, and were met by the 
Cheyenne Bicycle Club, who escorted us 
to our rooms, which they had kindly en- 
gaged for us previous to our arrival, hav- 
ing been informed by telephone of our 
departure from Laramie. 

We were waited on ‘‘ hand and foot,” 
and on leaving the hotel the following day 
were informed by the clerk that orders had 
been left there to allow us to pay for noth- 
ing. Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the Cheyenne Bicycle Club, for they are 
an excellent lot of men; and we look back 
upon that visit as among the happiest mo- 
ments of our lives, all due to their untiring 
efforts to ‘‘ make things homelike,” as they 
expressed it. 

In the afternoon, although it was still 
windy, the club took us around their beau- 
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tiful city, pointing out everything of interest, 
and striving to excel each other in their at- 
tention to the three Laramie wheelmen. 
The town has a population of 6,000, and is 
the terminus of a number of railways, which 
fact, no doubt, is the cause of her seem- 
ingly miraculous growth. It is probably 
the wealthiest town of its size in the West, 
many men residing there whose wealth 
runs into the millions, chiefly derived from 
stock-growing, which is the leading occu- 
pation of the people. 

Just before returning to our hotel we 
noticed the freight train that had left Lara- 
mie when we did; it was pulling up to 
the depot, and had arrived one hour behind 
our time. 

Before concluding it might be appro- 
priate to give in a condensed form, the 
time and speed made on the trip. 

The whole time consumed was five hours 
and fifty minutes, of which three hours 
and ten minutes were required to reach the 
summit — eleven miles from home — this 
distance being walked wholly and entirely. 

From the summit to Cheyenne — thirty- 
seven miles — required two hours and forty 
minutes ; deducting twenty minutes for the 
stop near Cheyenne Pass, leaves two hours 
and twenty minutes actual running time 
for thirty-seven miles, giving an average 
of 15.87 miles per hour, or three minutes 
and forty-seven seconds to the mile. 

The general average for the whole trip 
is greatly reduced by the time consumed 
in walking to the summit, but even as it is 
—g.3 miles per hour — we are satisfied 
and will be glad to hear from the bicycler 
who beats it. 

It is true we were greatly favored by 
wind and grade and excellent road, but 
these circumstances should not, the writer 
thinks, detract from our glory, for Nature 
had done a great deal toward defeating us 
in the start ; and, having beaten her then, | 
think wé should have all the credit we claim. 

The wheels used were three full-nickelled 
Columbias —-one 46-in. Special and one 
46-in. anda 48-in. Expert. We are thor- 
oughly convinced of their excellence as 
touring machines, for, with all the rough 
usage to which they have been subjected, 
they are still intact and have sustained not 
the slightest injury. 

‘* Bicyclus veritate fortune rota est.” 


W. O. Owen. 
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III. 


When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered. 
Do you confess so much? Give me your 
hand.” 

Epwin Hoyt lounged around the dingy 
office of the inn for nearly half an hour in 
the utmost impatience. A dozen times he 
had looked at his watch, and almost as 
many times stepped to the door in a vain 
hope that he might find the truant Manning 
ready to mount for the journey. 

He had noticed the names upon the lug- 
gage, mused over the possibilities of artist 
life amid such scenes, and dismissed the 
subject. Then he returned to his machine, 
wiped its polished nickel surfaces carefully, 
examined all the oil-holes, nuts, and bolts, 
felt of the straps which secured his luggage, 
and walked into the house again to wash 
his hands. 

At this point his impatience broke into 
angry mutterings; he paced the floor ex- 
citedly, and again the landlord entered the 
room. 

‘¢ Can I do anything for monsieur ?” 

He stood rubbing his hands together, 
while he looked earnéstly into the face of 
the American. 

‘¢ Do anything?” Hoyt repeated impa- 
patiently. ‘* Yes, you can help me find 
that crack-brained, never-on-time English 
travelling companion of mine. He stepped 
into this room for a minute, and he has been 
gone almost an hour. Do you know where 
he is? Does anybody know where he is? 
Is he in this house, or in this village, 
or ” a “ 

‘¢ Sacr-r-r-re! Monsieur must not talk 
so fast!” 

He turned to leave the apartment, mo- 
tioning to Hoyt to remain. 

‘¢ Now he’s cleared out,” said Hoyt, as 
the innkeeper again vanished into the pri- 
vate room. 

However, the man returned almost im- 
mediately with Frangois. 

*¢ The English gentleman has gone to see 
his friends, —the American lady who makes 
pictures, and the tall gentleman who came 
with her,” he said, bowing politely. 


“ Brutus. 
“ Cassius. 
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‘* His friends ! — an American lady who 
makes pictures!” Hoyt repeated, in aston- 
ishment. *‘ An artist, do you mean ? Why, 
I was not aware he had any American 
friends, or any other friends, in this part of 
the world. When did he find them, and 
where are they at the present moment?” 

‘¢T cannot tell monsieur whez he found 
them, but he reads the name there, and he 
tells me he must see her—and he knows 
her husband; but the gentleman is not her 
husband.” 

Hoyt gave but a gingle glance at the card 
upon the luggage toward which the landlord 
pointed, and light broke in upon his con- 
fused understanding like sunshine through 
clouds. 

*¢ He has gone to the old mill,” the inn- 
keeper continued; ‘‘ Frangois will show 
you the way. Is monsieur a friend of the 
American lady tgo?” 

‘* No, I never heard of her; but if Fran- 
gois can conduct me to her perhaps I shall 
find the Englishman some time before 
noon. Come on, Frangois! Lead the way, 
and be ina hurry about it, before I lose my 
patience entirely.” 

Following the course Manning had taken, 
Frangois some steps in advance, they crossed 
the stile and entered the fields, When the 
truant was seen approaching. 

‘¢ Hold on, boy ; there he comes now!” 
Hoyt paused a moment, and then walked 
on very leisurely to meet his comrade. But 
Frangois had no idea of ‘* holding on,” if, 
indeed, he understood the words, and it was 
not until he had himself seen Wellford that 
he turned around, with an exclamation : — 

‘* Oh! le monsteur anglais revient!” 

When the friends met, Wellford was the 
first to speak. 

‘¢ Never mind the introductory remarks, 
Ned; we’ll take all that for granted. It’s 
the old story, and again I’ve met with my 
usual disappointment.” 

Hoyt kept his feelings well under con- 
trol as he answered, 

‘‘T am beginning to agree with you, 
Wellford, that neither the introductory re- 
marks, the subject-matter, nor the closing 
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argument, will ever make the least impres- 
sion upon you, and I might as well give 
you over at once as a hopeless case.” 

‘¢ A cool, clear-headed decision, old fel- 
low, and I trust you will abide by it. Are 
you ready for Paris?” 

They were now returning to the inn, the 
boy a little in advance of the tourists. 

‘¢T have been thinking this matter over 
calmly, Manning, during the hour you so 
kindly left me to my reflections, and I see 
no other way to prevent my plans being 
spoiled in the future, as they have been 
continually in the past, but to dissolve the 
partnership. In Paris I am quite sure I 
shall find sufficient to occupy my time fully 
without playing second fiddle to your 
whims. You, at the same time, will feel 
no further restraint from me, and will be 
free to follow this shadow nonsense to the 
devil just as fast as time and opportunity 
will admit, — and in Pgris your opportuni- 
ties will be increased tenfold. Of course 
I will leave you my address, for Heaven 
only knows how soon you will need a friend 
to pull you out of some diabolical scrape 
into which circumstances will be sure to 
plunge you; and should some exasperated 
Frenchman happen to send a bullet through 
your skull, if I can hear of the disaster, I 
further promise to see that your remains are 
sent home decently for burial; and I will 
try to be as charitable as possible toward 
your memory.” 

‘* Are you through?” Wellford asked, 
when his friend had ceased speaking. 

** Yes, I am through.” 

‘¢ All done?” 

‘¢ Yes, I think I have covered the whole 
ground ; now what have you to say?” 

*¢ Only this: that with your command of 
the English language you’ve a brilliant 
future before you. Was it wholly extem- 
pore, Ned, or were you obliged to commit 
it to memory, and how long did it take 
you?” 

‘*¢ Do you know how far removed you are 
from an ass?” Hoyt demanded, with an 
angry glance at the Englishman. 

‘¢ From the preamble and resolutions we 
have just listened to, I should say about 
three feet,” Wellford replied coolly ; ‘‘ per- 
haps two and a half, to be precise.” 

** Would it not be a good idea to widen 
the distance?” Hoyt returned. 

‘**T don’t see as that would help.the mat- 
ter in the least,” Wellford retorted ; ‘‘ espe- 
cially as tae force of my example might 
then be wholly lost upon you.” 

‘* You are exceedingly witty, Manning.” 
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For a hundred yards or more the men 
walked in silence, while Frangois, far in 
advance, strode on towards the inn, whist- 
ling as merry as a lark. 

‘¢ There ’s no necessity for being angry,” 
Wellford insisted, as he again resumed the 
conversation. ‘‘ We are supposed to be 
travelling for pleasure, Hoyt, and there’s 
no sense in stirring up a row over a little 
delay of sixty minutes; there’s not the 
least necessity, either, for breaking our 
necks to reach Paris at a given hour to-day, 
or to-morrow; and you know it as well 
as I.” 

*¢ Oh, of course not,” his companion in- 
terjected, with a touch of irony; ‘‘ there’s 
no zecessity of going to Paris at all, for that 
matter.” 

‘*You are a genuine American,” Well- 
ford continued, ** and I wonder you ever 
thought of trying to do Europe on a bicycle, 
when Cook’s tours and cast-iron itinerary 
would have suited you so much better. 
I’m a good-natured sort of a fellow, dis- 
posed to take things as they come without 
grumbling, — though a trait of character 
frequently charged upon my countrymen. 
You are a fair sort of travelling companion, 
and we have got along very nicely and 
really enjoyed each other’s company until 
recently. Now, if youare in earnest about 
this dissolution of partnership, as you call 
it, and feel that you are hampered in your 
opportunities for enjoyment by my pres- 
ence, } am perfectly willing to say good- 
by, and on this very spot!” 

‘*You must admit, Mr. Manning, that 
it is anything but pleasant to be kept wait- 
ing indefinitely several hours every other 
day for a mere whim.” 

They were nearing the hotel now, and 
Hoyt was walking by his friend’s side. 

‘“*Tt’s your own fault; you make the 
plans,” Wellford argued. ‘* You made the 
plans this morning, as you have done every 
morning, without consulting my wishes in 
the least, and expect me to abide by them. 
As we have about reached the hotel, let me 
say as a last word that the shadow you in- 
sinuate I am pursuing turns out to bea sub- 
stantial reality ; and right here I affirm, oncé 
and for all, I’m going te find the original 
of that picture, if the search consumes my 
year of travel, loses me friends and money, 
and even my bicycle.” 

‘¢ T certainly think riding one hobby ata 
time quite commendable,” Hoyt interposed 
dryly. 

‘*T’m ready to start for Paris, if you are,” 
Wellford continued; ‘‘ but if you prefer 
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going alone, I have found good friends here 
at this inn with whom I can spend a day or 
two most agreeably ; and they are Ameri- 
cans too. But I don’t wish to quarrel with 
you — moreover I shan’t quarrel with you! 
There’s my hand, Ned! Shall we go on 
to Paris together?” 

They had now reached the door-way. 
Wellford paused upon the threshold, and 
with a pleasant smile extended his hand 
toward his friend; their eyes met, and 
without a word the American grasped the 
outstretched palm and shook it warmly. 

‘* Manning, you ave a good fellow,” he 
said, as they entered the inn ; ‘* almost good 
é€nough to be a countryman. But I see we 
are in for it; and as you are determined to 
find the girl, married or single, I suppose I 
must help you, even if it doubles the num- 
ber of fools already engaged in this busi- 
ness of shadow-chasing.” 

‘*Do you mean that, Hoyt, — you we// 
help me?” the young man exclaimed, with 
beaming eyes. 

‘¢- Yes; for, with all your impulsiveness 
and folly, on the whole, I rather like you, 
and I think it will be the shortest way out 
of the difficulty.” 

‘¢Why, you dear old fellow, I always 
thought you had a generous streak in your 
nature; but let us mount, and away at 
once.” 

As the clock struck nine, their wheels 
rolled swiftly out of the sleepy village. The 
sunlight flashed and glinted brightly on 
each polished metal surface; and, like to 
Saturn and his rings, a glittering halo 
coursed around each swift revolving hub, 
as, Mercury-like, their flying steeds sped 
) 


n. 

The birds twittered joyfully as they 
passed; a million leaflets rustled in the 
sweet spring air, and a million happy 
voices of God’s creation sang to them an- 


thems of praise. ” Twas joy to breathe, to 
live, to move, and as they pressed the yield- 
ing pedals harder still, and the soft breezes 
kissed their cheeks, how the senses thrilled 
and drove the rich blood coursing and 
tingling to their very finger-tips! And 
still they speed on, and on, and on, past 
fields and meadows, waving with young 
grain and grass; past vineyards bursting 
into yellow bloom, where droning bees toil 
merrily from sunrise to the day’s decline ; 
past peasant cots, —the humble homes of 
sturdy yeomanry, where flocks of goats or 
geese, or romping boys and girls, stand 
still and gaze at them in wonder; past 
quiet streams, or purling brooks, —and on- 


ward, onward, until at length the sun looks 
down from the meridian. 

And now their tireless, but well-tired, 
steeds are left before some hospitable inn, 
and while the saddles cool, and the black 
films of oil settle in each bearing, which 
has done its work so well, they sit and sip 
their wine, then on again toward Paris. 


IV. 


“____. Meanwhile I learned 
The lady’s history from other lips 
Than hers.” 

Grace THORNE was an artist. By this 
simple statement a great deal more is im- 
plied than the fact of proprietorship in an 
easel and palette, brushes and color-box ; 
neither does it simply imply recreation and 
amusement, for a number of hours each 
day, in covering good canvas with expen- 
sive paint, to the eminent satisfaction of the 
color-dealer and a group of admiring 
friends. She painted, not because art was 
fashionable, but because it was her /fe, 
and for the reason that she was happiest in 
the silent companionship of pictures, or in 
the study of that beautiful nature she loved 
so well to reproduce. Under the best of 
instruction, ambitious and persevering, she 
had worked faithfully, through difficulties 
and disappointments, for five or six years, 
attaining a fair measure of success. She 
was not physically strong, and such con- 
stant and unremitting application finally 
impairing her constitution, rest became an 
absolute necessity, and her friends advised 
a tour through the continent of Europe. 

At the time of her introduction to the 
reader she had been abroad only six 
months; but even in that short period 
health was so far regained she forgot 
at times why she left her pleasant home 
across the Atlantic, and thoughts of re- 
turning were as distant from her mind. 

In temperament she was of the high- 
strung, intense order ; when at work throw- 
ing her whole soul into her employment, 
painting with dash and spirit, yet with fine 
feeling, often surprising herself and friends 
by some brilliant achievement when least 
expected. She entered into society with 
the same abandon, — when she permitted 
herself to enter into society, — and, as a 
matter of course, was a great favorite. 

She knew her power with gentlemen 
admirers better than they knew it them- 
selves, though in her own heart she could 
truly say she cared nothing for the best of 
them. She could boast of admirers by the 
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score, had she wished to d0ast of such 
trivialities, —and more than one had shown 
himself a genuine lover, — 


“ Sighing like furnace, with woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 


She had listened to them respectfully, in 
such chance hours of relaxation as she gave 
herself; she had given them good advice, 
and the result had been a number of 
broken, or, for the time being, badly 
lacerated, hearts on the one hand, and an 
undiminished number of sketches and pict- 
ures on the other. In height she was 
above the medium, for a woman, though 
her figure was finely proportioned. Her 
face was a long oval; features rather pro- 
nounced, without an approach to mascu- 
linity ; and last, but not least, she was what 
the world considers a very good-looking 
young lady. 

George, her brother, was a genial, kindly 
fellow, with no great vices on the one hand, 
or great virtues on the other, save that he 
loved his sister dearly. One fault, not a 
vice, was a disposition to look up Zo, rather 
than down upon, strangers, and, as he was 
a better friend to every one else than to 
himself, he often failed to assert himself 
as a man of his talents should have done. 


He knew the value of friendship, and when 
he gave his friendship he gave it dis- 


interestedly and to the end. He enjoyed 
travel, and, having the bump of locality 
strongly developed, made an admirable 
chaperon and companion upon the pres- 
ent tour, and being justly proud of his 
sister and her accomplishments never tired 
of showing her attention, or of aiding her 
upon sketching tours, or in other ways. 

It is a question how many of our healthy, 
well-developed, masculine artists realize 
the difficulties with which their weaker 
sisters at the brush and palette are obliged 
to contend, and especially in out-door 
sketching. How easy it is for a man to 
throw together in a bundle his stool, easel, 
umbrella, and staff, with two or three can- 
vases, and taking them in one hand, while 
the other is occupied with his box of colors, 
trudge off two or three miles in search of a 
subject. The exercise tones him up for 
work, and when he has found the spot, and 
spent fifteen or twenty minutes in arranging 
things, he is all right for a successful be- 
_ ginning. Not so with the woman ; though 

herself frailer than the man, her easel must 
be just as strong, the umbrella and staff as 
stout as his, and the box of colors as heavy. 
By the time she has tugged this load of 
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artist paraphernalia two or three miles, — 
when it is safe for her to go so far alone, — 
and set up her ‘‘mushroom” and easel, 
she is ready to lay stool and color-box 
aside, throw herself upon the bosom of 
mother earth, and let the sketching go 
to Guinea, — at least until another day. 
Still we have some quite talented women 
landscape artists, and, per contra, some of 
the ‘* male persuasion,” who might take a 
suggestion from Artemus Ward, and, per- 
haps, make a fair living by ‘‘ throwing 
soul” into back fences, through the medium 
of good, strong whitewash. 

On their return from the old mill, at 
noon, Miss Thorne and her brother were 
met by the landlord, who detailed, at 
length, the incident of the morning, ex- 
plaining Wellford’s discovery of the card 
upon the luggage, and his eagerness to see 
‘* madame.” 

‘*But I am zot ‘Madame,’” Grace 
answered, laughing at the ruse of the young 
man to satisfy probable curiosity. 

‘* Not madame?” the old innkeeper 
questioned, in surprise. ‘‘ The English 
gentleman tells me so. He tells me there 
is a husband, though not here, — perhaps 
his friend.” 

*¢ But I have no husband!” Grace in- 
sisted,— she was laughing more heartily 
now at the old man’s perplexity. ‘‘ The 
young gentleman is not a friend; and, in 
fact, I have never seen him before to my 
knowledge, nor does my brother know 
him.” 

‘* Un méchant diable!” the landlord ex- 
claimed, holding up his hands in bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘I will never trust a traveller again 
when he comes to my door upon one of 
those devil’s coach-wheels. So ghost-like, 
they move, as a robber, on tip-toe! Bah, 
they mean mischief! I will never allow 
one to stay about my house again. So 
there is no husband, and you are mam’- 
selle, after all! — so young and so pretty; 
but the husband will come some time, 
though mam/’selle must not listen to the 
English gentleman; he will tell her lies. 
She must marry an American, like herself.” 

‘¢What if I should remain in France, 
and marry one of your French gentlemen, 
Pierre?” Grace inquired, with an arch 
look into the old Frenchman’s face. 

‘No, no! Mam’selle must not do so; 
she would be unhappy. American ladies 
have what you call rzghts, and go where 
they wish. French ladies are not so, 
though their husbands take rights to do as 
they please. But let me tell mam’selle’s 
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fortune,” the old innkeeper ventured, 
motioning to take the pretty hand which 
rested at the girl’s side. 

She gave him her hand without hesitation. 

‘¢ Why, Pierre, I never had my fortune 
told in all my life!” 

The old man gazed into the soft, white 
palm intently, and then said, — 

‘s He zs an American, and he will love 
mam’selle very dearly.” 

‘¢ Then why don’t he say so to my face?” 
she answered, with a merry laugh. 

‘¢ He is tall, and fine-looking,” Pierre 
continued, ‘‘and his hair is a_ beautiful 
gray.” 

The girl gave a quick, startled look into 
her brother’s face. 

‘¢ Heavens, George! Can he mean the 
.mysterious gentleman we have so often 
seen haunting the galleries of Florence?” 
Then she drew her hand away, saying, as 
she did so, ‘‘ Pierre, I am afraid you are 
not a good fortune-teller ;” and immediately 
left the room. 

Wellford’s episode of the morning had 
been highly amusing to the girl. His sud- 


den appearance among them, as from the 
clouds; his agitation and the manner in 
which he said the wrong things with such 
perfect honesty seemed decidedly humorous. 


It had evidently been a well-planned meet- 
ing, she thought, but most wretchedly car- 
ried out. Yet it annoyed her not a little 
to think that this stranger tourist should go 
so far out of his way to catch a glimpse of 
her face ; for she knew, even before he had 
been introduced by her brother, that it was 
no chance meeting. . 

Could this man be connected in any way 
with the tall, finely appearing stranger, 
whose face was now-almost as familiar as 
the face of a friend? — whose black eyes 
haunted her almost continually, from so 
often meeting their gaze? He had never 
spoken to her; he had never seemed to 
notice her; yet they had been thrown to- 
gether so often, in places visited by tourists, 
at times she almost felt these meetings 
could not be the result of chance. She 
felt she could paint him from memory 
almost as readily as she might sketch his 
face from an actual sitting, for the high 
shoulders, the delicately poised head, the 
severe yet classical mouth, the black mus- 
tache and blacker eyes, and, above all, the 
gray hair, had all impressed themselves as 
vividly upon her imagination as the feat- 
ures upon a photographic negative. 

She had first been made aware of his 
presence one evening at the theatre in 
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Florence. She was struck with the face at 
the time, and had remarked upon it to her 
brother quietly, as she had done regarding 
a score of other faces which attracted her 
as fine models. Upon two or three subse- 
quent occasions she observed him about 
the galleries, or other places of interest 
where one meets stranger tourists, and 
only regarded it as a coincidence. Then 
the meetings grew more frequent, and 
the brother began to think there might 
be a purpose in it; but the sister urged 
deliberation, for the one fact remained that 
he had never offered her the least annoy- 
ance by word or deed, and she could not say 
that he had even once rudely stared at her, 
after the manner of many men who call 
themselves gentlemen. 

In Venice they missed him, and were 
learning to speak of the oft-recurring inci- 
dent as a recollection of their stay in Flor- 
ence, when the gentleman one day suddenly 
appeared to view across one of the gal- 
leries they were visiting, and then they 
were treated to glimpses of him from time 
to time during their visit, precisely as they 
had met him in Florence. 

Something had called up the face to-day, 
and those coal-black eyes had been haunt- 
ing the girl ever since Wellford’s sudden 
appearance at the old mill. Were the two 
men in any way connected? She was begin- 
ning to think so to-night, and, had the gen- 
tleman appeared before them at the supper 
table, she would have taken it as a matter 
of course. é 

The chance meeting at the mill proved a 
fortunate occurrence’ for the Thornes, in 
spite of the sister’s vague apprehensions. 
Reaching Paris a week later, expecting to 
join American friends, they were surprised 
to learn that the party had been delayed, 
and would not arrive before the last week 
in June. It was a disappointment, but 
there was no help for it; then, too, it had 
left them alone, in an expensive hotel, 
neither comfortable nor suited to their re- 
quirements, and in a crowded part of the 
city. They remained quietly a couple of 
days, however, and were about considering 
a change when an incident occurred which 
forges another link in the chain of our 
story. 

To digress, while returning to the sub- 
ject of a former chapter, the bicycle tourists 
reached Paris safely, fully two hours in ad- 
vance of the expected time — thanks to 
superb roads and the exhilarating effect 
of the beautiful weather and the scenery, — 
and found their hotel without difficulty. 
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Wilson was as good as a guide-book ; 
better than Baedeker, in most cases, for he 
seemed to know where the greatest comfort 
could be secured for the least money, or 
at ‘‘reasonable rates.” The wheelmen 
had availed themselves of his advice as to 
accommodations in the present instance, 
going to an English hotel in Rue de 
l’Echelle, near the Tuileries. 

One morning, about a week after their 
arrival, they strolled into the garden of the 
Tuileries, and were standing before the 
noble statue of Phidias, when Manning 
was greeted by a kindly ‘*‘ How do you do?” 
Turning quickly he beheld a face which 
seemed quite familiar, though for the 
moment he could not remember where he 
had seen it. As soon as the speaker ad- 
vanced, however, and extended his hand, 
Wellford recalled at once his episode at the 
old mill, and the face of George Thorne. 

‘*T’m really glad to see you,” he said, in 
his hearty English way. ‘* Mr. Thorne, 
this is my friend Hoyt.” 

The gentlemen greeted each other cor- 
dially. 

*¢T did not think I should meet you again 
so soon,” Wellford continued. ‘When 
did you arrive?” 

George Thorne had this morning ex- 
perienced most decidedly the feeling that 
he was a stranger in a strange land; and 
when, looking across the garden, he espied 
the face of Wellford Manning, he was in- 
stantly drawn towards him as to a friend. 
At the same time it gave him pleasure to 
meet this travelling companion of the 
young Englishman, for a single glance at 
Hoyt convinced him that Grace’s  sus- 
picions were utterly without foundation. 
So, laying aside all reserve, he became 
friendly at once, and not only friendly, but 
communicative ; in the course of the con- 
versation mentioning his hotel dilemma, 
and the immediate necessity for a change 
to more agreeable quarters. 

‘¢T wish you would come to our hotel,” 
urged the Englishman; ‘‘I know you 
would find it comfortable, and it is so 
near to the Louvre and other places of 
interest to an art lover, such as your sister, 
Iam sure she would find it pleasant. I 
trust she is with you?” 

‘*¢ Oh, she is in Paris, of course,” Mr. 
Thorne replied; ‘‘ for I have come here 
solely that she may have an opportunity 
to study.” 

He made all necessary inquiries as to 
the location of the hotel, prices, etc., and 
promised to call in the evening after con- 
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sulting with his sister. At the appointed 
hour he came; pleasant apartments were 
shown him, and, as a result of the chance 


-meeting in the gardens, the next day found 


the Thornes located very much more to 
their minds. 

The meeting proved fortunate in other 
respects, for when Grace had outgrown 
her reserve, after the first few days, and 
condescended to exchange a few words 
with her brother’s new friends, she not only 
found them agreeable gentlemen, but the 
chance acquaintance promised to become 
a source of pleasure. Her impression of 
Wellford had been favorable upon the 
occasion of their first meeting, though she 
hardly understood the motive which had 
brought it about, and, in a subsequent con- 
versation with her brother, had made some 
such remark as this, — 

‘“*T think, George, if I had met him 
under other circumstances I should have 
liked him, for he seems frank and whole- 
souled, and little like the conventional 
people of the world. I was particularly 
struck by the sad, earnest expression of his 
eyes, — an expression I have only seen in 
the eyes of men — who” — 

Then George had finished the sentence 
for her, by supplying what would have 
seemed, from his sister’s lips, a confession : 
‘¢ Of men who were in love.” 

She was not altogether favorably im- 
pressed towards Mr. Hoyt, though she 
considered him gentlemanly, and com- 
panionable as a passing acquaintance ; 
however, she felt that the social status of 
these two*young men was a matter of but 
slight moment to her, particularly as she 
had come to Paris for work, and not play. 

One morning, as Wellford was passing 
up the Avenue de l’Opera, on his way to 
the Grand Hotel, a gentleman approached 
him, and spoke, — 

‘*Mr. Manning, I believe?” he said, 
offering his hand. 

‘* Your face is familiar, sir,” Wellford 
replied, advancing, and accepting the prof- 
fered hand. ‘I regret I cannot recall 
your name.” 

‘**Don’t you remember Wilson? I knew 
your friend Hoyt quite well, when we were 
all in Rome, a couple of months ago. Are 
you still together? Where are youstaying? ” 

Wellford produced a card, and, pencil- 
ling an address upon one corner, pre- 
sented it. 

‘s We are near the Tuileries,” he said; 
‘¢you must come and see us. Mr. Hoyt 
will be glad to meet you again, I know.” 
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Wilson glanced at the card, and smiled 
pleasantly. 

‘*So Hoyt took my advice, after all! 
Well, you won’t regret it. I am stopping 
with friends at the Maurice this time; but 
I’ll surely come and see you soon. I’m in 
a hurry now. Good-by!” ° 

As Manning passed up the street alone, 
after parting from Wilson, his mind was 
busy with thoughts of that sweet face, 
which seemed to him now more distant 
than ever. Wilson had spoken of Rome, 
and the young man’s heart yearned fondly 
for other scenes, where, ’neath the bright 
Italian skies, this tender dream had come 
to him, —a dream too fond for realization. 

He had spoken truly when he told Edwin 
Hoyt that the only romance of his life had 
been the romance of an ideal love. His 
nature was one which loves to idealize 
everything that is beautiful, and in his 
boyhood he had found sweeter joy in com- 
muning with dear old mother Nature, and 
conning her pages, than in all the printed 
pages of the world of books. However, 


he was possessed of a good mind ; his mas- 
ters had been severe with him at school,- 
and upon arriving at man’s estate he found 
himself the better for a fair education, in 
spite of his peculiar temperament. 


The character may seem a frivolous one 
to some readers, who have no sympathy 
with warm-hearted, impulsive, dreamy 
natures; and it may be argued that the 
wide-awake money-getters of the present 
day, in boyhood passed through no such 
age of sentiment. Is there nothing in the 
world but money-getting, and is this to be 
the gauge of ‘‘a useful member of so- 
ciety”? Some quite inferior orders of 
intellect are good money-getters, and 
many a man of refined sensibilities has 
remained poor, even though the world has 
been made happier, perhaps, by his having 
lived in it. It is from the ranks of the im- 
aginative natures that all the great poets, 
painters, authors, and musical composers, 
have been recruited. And even the dreamy, 
boyish lover of woodland, field, and sky, 
may grow into a delightful naturalist, if 
it is not early crowded out of him by a 
worldly-wise and too practical father. 

From all we know of Shakespeare’s boy- 
hood he was as impulsive as Wellford 
Manning, and as much of a dreamer; 
for the works of the man after he had 
turned his back upon the lovely Avon, 
and the quiet hills and dales of Warwick- 
shire, are filled with exquisite thoughts, 
which only could have been suggested 
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through an intimate acquaintance with the 
beauties of nature in his youth. 
He was a lover of nature : — 


“ And through the vales of Avon, 
And ’round the Welcombe hills, 
In woodland and in meadow fair, 
Along the rippling rills, 

The boy in wonder wandered, 
In fancy orf glee, 

Till old dan Nature found him, 
And taught him how to see; 
And gave each day a lesson: 

A butterfly or flower, 

The blue sky or the lazy clouds, 
He learned from hour to hour, 
And grew to love dame Nature, 
And loved himself to tell, 

In after years, her wondrous tales, 
In tales we love so well.” 


Wellford Manning’s father, a practical 
man, who only valued things in proportion 
as they might be turned to account in 
money-making, had no patience with his 
son’s peculiarities. He was a shrewd busi- 
ness man; his father before him had been 
successful in business, and, as a matter of 
course, he expected Wellford to follow in 
the same pathway; and as to the question 
of fitness, he urged it was only a matter of 
‘* application and persistence.” Yes, anda 
treadmill comes into the same category. 
He had sent Wellford abroad to meet the 
people of the world, that he might prepare 
himself in a measure for the new life, —a 
life he was expected to enter joyfully, and 
continue in until the day of his death. 

The young man had one sister, —a rosy, 
romping girl of seventeen, the pet of a large 
circle of associates of her own sex, —so that 
Wellford had had no lack of opportunities 
to fall in love a dozen times, if the little 
love-god had found in him a shining mark. 
They were none of them perfect, however, 
in his eyes, their little faults sticking out 
more obtrusively than their large virtues. 
In fact, he often told his pretty sister, when 
she hinted to him of the goodness of such 
a one, the sweetness of disposition of so- 
and-so, and the beauty, or grace, or accom- 
plishments of this one or the other, that, 
give him his choice of virtues from the 
entire galaxy, he could construct a girl with 
whom he would promise to fall in love at 
the shortest notice. 

As if love were a bicycle, with solid steel 
guiding strings in the shape of half-inch 
thick handle bars; a pair of cranks, of 
almost horse-power leverage, to force it 
along, and a saddle for the vizctém to sit 
upon with charming grace, and ride to 
elysium! As if well-disposed sisters, and 
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meddlesome spinster aunts, and ‘* stern 
parents,” — eres et meres, — were able to 
hold the ribbons, and drzve a love-match 
to a successful and happy termination! 
The one is as preposterous as the other. 

So Wellford Manning had defied love in 
half a score of beautiful shapes, only to lose 
his heart at last upon a mere shadow, 
which, to his dreamy ynagination, stood 
for all that could be lovely or lovable in 
woman ; and this morning he was actually 
regretting he had not remained in Rome. 

He had twice called at the American 
Legation to inquire for Doctor Mayne ; but 
finding no address, or other word, he had 
taken it for granted that his friend had not 
arrived. Amid present sights and scenes 
the genial doctor’s company would have 
brought him some consolation, for thus far 
his sojourn in Paris had seemed to him 
dreary and unsatisfying. 

On the contrary, Edwin Hoyt’s spirits 
were beginning to rise, for he now had 
Wellford to himself, day after day, without 
the interposition of a single adventure to 
mar his well-laid plans for sight-seeing. 
There surely was calm, and yet the 
American somehow felt it was but the 
calm which precedes the storm. 


ie 
“‘Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing; 
More than any man in all Venice.” 

Witson was true to his word, and a few 
evenings after the meeting with Wellford 
he called at the hotel, fortunately finding 
both gentlemen at home. 

He had held the position of a govern- 
ment clerk, in Washington, for many years ; 
had dabbled in politics to the extent of 
keeping himself ‘* solid” with the majority 
at all times; through his ‘ influence” he 
had held good positions, and through his 
positions and his ‘* party work ” had finally 
secured the necessary influence to obtain 
him a consulship abroad. This he held for 
a number of years, to the satisfaction of all 
who were supposed to have any interest in 
the matter, —to his own satisfaction par- 
ticularly,— to within a period of six months. 

Then came one of those mysterious docu- 
ments, with allusions to ‘‘valuable services,” 
** high official integrity,” ‘* public welfare,” 
‘* political necessity,” etc., which, reading 
between the lines, briefly amounted to: 
** You’re out, and the other fellow is on his 
way to take your place,” — and he was re- 
signed to his fate. 

Totally unlike many of hiskind— and they 
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do say Washington is an expensive place — 
he had accumulated sufficient means to feel 
somewhat independent ; and when he sud- 
denly found himself a gentleman of leisure, 
in a foreign land, he determined to remain 
abroad for a year, at least, and spend the 
time in travel. 

Endowed with a good presence, talking 
well, and having a remarkable memory for 
names and faces, like Ben Jonson, he 
managed to make at least one new friend a 
day, — on the whole he was to be pitied, — 
and managed to keep them too. His politi- 
cal training had made him a shrewd student 
of human nature, and what he most admired 
in men were those traits of character which 
make them self-reliant, pushing and ener- 
getic, even if accompanied by a fair allow- 
ance of ‘* cheek.” 

It is to be admitted that this is not the 
usual type of a government clerk; but it 
may be set down fairly that the pushing, 
self-reliant natures, and not the cringing, 
fawning, favors-for-nothing kind, are the 
ones which secure all the best places, and 
keep them too. It was Hoyt’s matter-of- 


‘fact way of selfishly looking out for number 


one in spite of anybody, which had made 
his acquaintance desirable to his country- 
man; and it was Wellford’s ideality, not- 


withstanding the fact that he was a manly 
fellow, which had so aroused Wilson’s 


prejudice against him. But, after all, the 
manner in which we are reared is respon- 
sible in a measure for the differences in our 
dispositions. Hoyt’s father had been a 
poor man in early life, and the boy’s youth 
a struggle; while Wellford had hardly 
known a want. 

With this view of Charles Wilson’s char- 
acter it will not seem strange that he was 
acquainted with so many Americans travel- 
ling in Europe ; he knew many more — that 
is, he knew of them, in the same manner 
that he knew Frederick Mayne — by making 
inquiries of others. 

‘* Hoyt, my dear fellow! I’m glad to see 
you,” he began, after their first greeting. ‘* I 
knew we should meet again. Yes, sir! 
Europe is a mighty little place, when you 
come to think of it. Why, do you know 
you could drop the whole kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland into New Mexico, 
and not scrape the boundaries? Youcould 
lose France in the State of Texas, and 
throw in four such countries as Switzerland, 
mountains and all, to fill up the chinks. 
California would almost absorb Spain, and 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, and 
Greece, altogether, wouldn’t more than 
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cover the two States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. Sorry you left Rome so 
soon, Hoyt; you missed it truly. Mr. 
Manning, you don’t smoke, I believe. Have 
a cigar, Hoyt? Here’s one for you, Man- 
ning, if you wish. When did you arrive in 
Paris?” 

Hoyt was about to light a cigar, but he 
paused to answer the question, and to give 
his friend time to take breath. 

‘‘ About the first of June; that was our 
intention, you know, when we left Rome.” 

‘‘ Good hotel accommodations here,” 
Wilson continued. He glanced around the 
room hastily, felt of the bed, and resumed 
his chair. ‘* Made a bargain by the week, of 
course, to include service, and all the 
extras? That’s the proper way. Lord, 
how they do try to stick you in Italy! 
You’ve another American here, that I’m 
acquainted with, —George Thorne ; he has 
a nice sister too.” 

‘Oh, do you know the Thornes?” 
Hoyt asked, with surprise. 

‘“* Know them! Well, I should s— say 
so! Qh, yes, I’ve known them for several 
months ; I met them in Naples. _ George is 
a nice fellow, not very pushing, but he’s 
good — and how kind he is to the pretty 
sister! I don’t blame him, for, if I was a 


marrying man, Grace Thorne would be my 


style of a girl every time. Independent? 
Whew! I do believe, gentlemen, if she 
took the notion into her head, she’d go to 
Jerusalem and back again without an escort. 
How long have you known them, Hoyt?” 

‘* Only since coming to Paris. Wellford 
met them, however, in the provinces. You 
have seen them, of course,” Hoyt remarked. 

*¢ Oh yes, I’ve seen them — on the street. 
Grace spends all her time in the galleries, 
you know. But I shall give them an even- 
ing very soon, and renew Grace’s acquaint- 
ance.” He looked around the room in an 
absent manner, and then continued: ‘‘ Yes, 
sir, Grace is a nice girl; but the man who 
marries her will need something more than 
influence to back him, or he won’t get the 
posit— Lord, what am I talking about? 
Manning, I’ve an old friend here in Paris 
that you would take to like a rich uncle. 
He’s odd, odd as three sticks; but he’s a 
perfect library of entertaining knowledge, 
and as modest as a member of Congress at 
the beginning of his first term.” 

‘Is he an American?” Manning in- 
quired. 

He had been sitting somewhat in the 
back ground, but he now advanced to a 
seat nearer the two countrymen. 
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** No, he’s an old French Professor of 
Natural Science; but he has travelled all 
over Europe, and North and South Amer- 
ica, if not all over the world. I first knew 
him in Washington, years ago, when he was 
making collections in America. He is 
quite a scientific man, — but in his case it 
hasn’t hurt him any, —and is the author of 
I know not how many works on birds and 
insects. Do you take any interest in science, 
Mr. Manning?” 

Hoyt laughed derisively, but said nothing. 

‘¢T should be happy to meet your friend,”’ 
Wellford replied, without seeming to notice 
Hoyt’s attempt at ridicule. ‘*I have had 
the pleasure of the acquaintance of but one 
scientific man in my life ; but if all scientists 
are as delightful companions, or are as in- 
telligent and well-informed, I should esteem 
myself fortunate in knowing as many of 
them as possible. What is your friend’s 
name?” . 

‘¢ He is known as Professor Gantier, 
though rarely using the title of Professor 
himself; if you wish we will call some 
evening very soon, and I am sure you will 
not regret it. Sick of the bicycle, gentle- 
men? I see you have put yourselves into 
long-clothes since leaving Rome.” 

‘¢ Not by any means,” Hoyt answered, 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘ There is no necessity 
of making ourselves conspicuous in the 
streets of Paris, however, especially as we 
shall remain several weeks.” 

*¢T should think you would get out of 
practice.” 

‘¢QOh, no, for we make little runs out of 
the city every day or two. It is by far the 
pleasantest way to see the environs, I assure 

ou.” 

‘* Well, thank you, gentlemen, I won’t in- 
dulge! My life is altogether too valuable 
to myself, and the insurance-money would 
do me no earthly good in the next world, 
for American exchange is clear off. But 
what the dickens do you do when these 
stupid cart-men turn out suddenly on the 
wrong side?” 

‘¢ Turn to the other side, of course, and 
avoid them,” Wellford answered ; ‘‘ there’s 
nothing easier. We have a man in Leeds 
who turns clear round in the length of the 
machine.” 

‘* Length of the machine !” Hoyt repeated. 
‘* Why, we have a man in our club who 
can turn in a dinner-plate.” 

Wilson looked incredulous, and gave a 
long whistle. 

‘* He must be a prince of wheelmen.” 

‘¢ Prince?” Hoyt echoed, with enthusi- 
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asm ; ‘‘ he’s every inchakéng. Cyclorum 
Rex!” 

Wilson looked at his watch, knocked the 
ashes from his cigar upon the top of the 
dressing-case, and arose to his feet. 

‘¢ Sorry I can’t stay longer, gentlemen. I 
have an engagement to go to the opera to-* 
night with General Masters, and shall be 
obliged to hasten. You know the general, 
don’t you, Hoyt? He’s a rising man, I tell 
you ; and he’ll be in the Senate of the United 
States before two years. I don’t mind 
telling you in confidence; but he has been 
laying pipe for some time past, and just as 
soon as the thing is sprung, I’m going home 
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to work for him. I’m owt now, because 
I’m not at home, and because my influence 
is out; but that’s nothing! Why, gen- 
tlemen, when you know the wires it 
is just as easy to keep in from one ad- 
ministration to another as it is for you to 
ride the bicycle; it’s only a question of 
keeping perfect de/ance. Don’t forget our 
engagement at the Professor’s, Mr. Man- 
ning, and come round and see me, both of 
you, at any time.” 

He tossed the stump of his cigar out of 
the window, lit a fresh one, and with pro- 
fuse leave-taking rushed away to fulfil his 
engagement with the ‘* General.” 


[To be continued.] 
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ALUNG the’ crowded city street 

He wheels his watchful, winding way ; 
And country roads, with dust replete, 

His early morning runs betray ; 
He loves the race-track’s friendly fray, 

Its flashing steel and eager faces— 
This wheelman, in a suit of gray, 

Who enters all the open races. 


His M.I.P. is stocked complete ; 
He owns the L.A.W.’s sway ; 
He’s seen at each B.T.C. meet, 
Upon his D.H.F. — they say ; 
Not even Cortis could display 
A finer form in cycling graces— 
This wheelman, in a suit of gray, 
Who enters all the open races. 


He’s practised every 


break-neck feat 


Until they seem like childish play ; 
He’s patented a fancy seat, 

And really hopes to make it pay; 
His mind is filled with: visions gay 

Of beaten time and challenge vases — 
This wheelman, in a suit of gray, 

Who enters all the open races. 
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Riders, beware, for every day 
My hero mends his flying paces — 
This wheelman, in a suit of gray, 
Who enters all the open races. 


Dudley C. Hasbrouck. 





THE BICYCLE CLUB ATTEND A SEWING-CIRCLE. 


‘** My love,” remarked the president, in 
his most amiable and deprecatory manner, 
to his superior officer, while he was put- 
ting on his overcoat after breakfast prepara- 
tory for a sudden strategetic change of base 
to his office down street, in case of an un- 
pleasant repulse. The president had no 
doubt that the information he was about to 
impart would prove agreeable upon due 
reflection. But his long experience and 
careful observation have taught him that 
women require time for due reflection. 
They have their own ideas, and the sudden 
interjection of a new idea naturally disar- 
ranges their collection, which is sometimes 
momentarily irritating. Hence, during the 
time required for reflection and rearrange- 
ment, they are sometimes best adored at a 
safe distance, like the sacred crocodile of 
the Ganges. The sacred crocodile afore- 
said is, according to common report, in its 
receptive moods, dangerous to its adorers 
at the mouth end. 

‘¢ Yes, dear,” replied the president’s pres- 
ident. 

‘¢The fact is, my love,” continued the 
president, trying in vain to break the intel- 
ligence quietly, ‘‘the club are going to 
visit — that is, the bicycle club are coming 
to surprise us to-morrow evening.” 

‘6 Yes, dear,” with ominous calmness. 

‘* We want to be all ready for them by 
half-past 8 o’clock.” 

+ Yes.” 

‘¢ We are to know nothing about it.” 

‘* Of course not —they never do!” This 
with feminine sarcasm and disregard of 
grammar. 

‘¢ Get whatever we need” (handing her 
a roll of money) ; ** you know how to man- 
age it just right. They will bring musi- 
cians for dancing music, and they will send 
refreshments. But, of course, there is 
always something lacking; you will know 
what better than I.” 

Here, observing strong symptoms of dis- 
quiet, the president opened the front door 
and was bolting for his office, when his 
superior officer imperatively ordered — 
that is to say, sweetly requested him to — 

*¢ Stop, sir!” 

The president stopped. He stopped in 
the most prompt and unpretentious man- 
ner. 

‘*’ve something to tell you.” 


*¢- Yes, my love.” 

‘‘ The sewing-society circle are coming 
here to surprise us to-morrow evening at 
8o’clock. Mrs. Formost gave me warning 
last evening after church.” 

Mrs. Formost is our pastor’s wife. She 
is the foremost woman in our church. And 
when she is foremost all the other women 
are behind her ; consequently there is no use 
in trying to resist, evade, or alter any of her 
decrees. If she had announced that we 
were to be surprised we would be surprised, 
and there was no help for it. 

But what was to be done? Inasmuch as 
we were, by polite usage, not supposed to 
know anything about the intentions of 
either party of intending surprisers, it 
would be exceedingly awkward to request 
either to change its date. Such a request 
would surprise them. On the other hand, 
to have them meet, with such different 
views of things, would also surprise them 
more than they would surprise us. After 


thus reflecting for a minute, during which 
Mrs. President was evidently enjoying the 


president’s perplexity, I remarked, with a 
sigh, — 

** Well, I don’t see how we can help it. 
Let ’em both come; it will be a real sur- 
prise.” 

Mrs. President grinned; that is, I 
should say, she smiled that lovely smile 
which is the feminine counterpart of a male 
gtin, and said, with slight symptoms of 
acerbity, that she thought it would; she 
would see to it that it did. This may not 
be grammatical, and you may not clewty 
understand it; but that was what she said, 
and the president understood it thoroughly. 
Then the president went to his office, pon- 
dering by the way what delightful opportu- 
nities were about to be presented for a 
philosophic. mind to observe human nature 
under such unusual conditions as this mixt- 
ure of incongruous elements would create. 

The next evening when I went home 
from business Mrs. President showed me 
her preparations for the double surprise. 
The piano was drawn out a little way from 
the wall, and on it were scattered chorals, 
anthems, and other music for the choir, 
who were coming with the sewing-circle, 
and would sing for them. Behind the 
piano were raised seats for the dancing 
musicians, — this was for the club. On the 
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large centre-table was the big family Bible,— 
this was for our pastor, the Rev. Mr. For- 
most. On other tables were cards, chess, 
etc. —for the club. In the dining-room 
was a display of china for tea—for the 
sewing-circle. Opposite were preparations 
for coffee and cigars—fortheclub. Inone 
room were cutting and work tables— for 
the sewing-circle. Over the carpets were 
drawn canvas —for the club to dance on. 
The children were dressed in ball costume 
—for the club. The president and his 
wife wore their Sunday church uniforms 
—for the society. The sewing-machine 
was all ready—for the society. Late 
copies of THE WHEELMAN and other bi- 
cycling literature were on exhibition — for 
the club. Thus prepared, after tea, we sat 
down and waited to be taken by surprise, 
according to custom, trying to look as 
though we were not expecting anybody. 

Promptly at 8 o’clock the sewing-circle 
arrived, and were welcomed with the regu- 
lation expressions of astonishment. They 
had just got comfortably settled when the 
bicycle club arrived, and were also received 
with the proper simulation of surprise by 
us, and with genuine surprise by the sew- 
ing-circle ladies. To the sewing-circle 
ladies the surprise did not appear to be at 
all a disagreeable one. The bicycle-club 
ladies at once took hold of the sewing-circle 
work, rendering valuable assistance; and 
the sewing-circle ladies were evidently un- 
used to the encouraging presence of such a 
fine body of young gentlemen as the wheel- 
men. 

The club did itself credit, as usual. 
Within the first quarter of an hour after 
their arrival I discovered Mr. High busily 
engaged in holding firmly upon the cutting- 
table six thicknesses of cloth, which the 
pretty and vivacious Mrs. Cherry, a young 
widow, was cutting into apron-patterns. 
Mr. Lowe was clearly very happy assist- 
ing the lively daughter of Deacon True 
run the sewing-machine, Mr. Lowe’s part 
being to hold the cover down with his elbow, 
and occasionally reaching the fair worker 
a fresh bundle from the cutting-table. Mr. 
Twiddle was holding a skein of thread on 
his hands for Mrs. Smiler, one of our best- 
pew members, to wind. Mr. Littleweed 
was running about carrying thread and 
other things where they would do the most 
good. Mr. Condor was industriously em- 
ploying his inventive and anatomical 
knowledge in suggesting to charming Miss 
Genevieve Wealthy, whose father is one of 
the pillars of the church, an improved form 


for some large rag dolls the ladies were 
manufacturing for the approaching church 
fair; and the other club members were 
variously engaged in making the occasion 
interesting. There had probably never 
been such an enjoyable, lively, and delight- 
ful sewing-circle meeting since the institu- 
tion was founded. 

By and by the pastor and various gen- 
tlemen of the church arrived, bringing with 
them. the choir. They were very much 
surprised at the frolic which was going on. 
But the club ladies immediately took 
them in hand, and presently Deacon True, 
under the guidance of Mrs.: Littleweed, 
Deacon Wealthy, who was appropriated by 
Miss Gerty Condor and the other church 
pillars, were having such a good time as 
they had not enjoyed since they were young 
gentlemen. 

Then the choir was taken to the piano, 
and sang some grand chorals and anthems. 
The captain of the club sang ‘‘ Robin Adair,” 
and the club quartette sang our club songs, 
to the great delight of the church ladies, 
and the choir also sang some solos and part- 
songs. 

During the intervals between the singing 
Mr. Condor, by request, told us about his 
experience in fishing through the ice on 
Saginaw Bay. This great bay is over twenty 
miles wide by fifty miles long. Saginaw 
River pours into its head annually a vast 
deposit of sediment, forming a great delta 
at its mouth, and causing the waters of the 
bay to be shallow — from fifteen to fifty feet 
deep, for miles out from the shore. Every 
winter this broad sheet of water freezes over. 
As soon as the ice is strong enough to bear 
teams, hundreds, and presently thousands, 
of men go out upon it from three to fifteen 
miles, and erect fishing shanties. These 
fishing shanties are ten to fourteen feet 
square, made of rough boards, without 
windows, tall enough so that a fourteen-foot 
fish-spear can be wielded on the inside. 
They are furnished with bunks for sleeping 
and a small stove for cooking. Many of 
them are put together on the shore and 
hauled out on the ice by teams. All are 
so made that they can be hauled from place 
to place in search of the best places for fish, 
their bottom beams being shaped at the 
ends somewhat like sled-runners. In the 
centre of each shanty a hole is cut through 
the ice. Now, the inside of the shanty 
being dark, the daylight on the outside, 
shining down through the ice, enables the 
fisherman inside to see down into the water 
many fathoms. The great lake white-fish, 
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black and silver trout,.and various other 
fish, collect below these holes in crowds, at 
various depths. The fisherman cautiously 
thrusts his spear through the hole in the 
ice, selects the finest fish in sight, and then 
darts the spear with a sinewy arm, some- 
times to a depth of thirty or forty feet, 
striking the barbed tines through his victim, 
and hauling it up by a cord twenty-five to 
forty feet long, attached to the end of the 
long ash pole of the spear. 

Every winter the fish village on Saginaw 
Bay attracts visitors from far and near. It 
is one of the most singular and striking 
spectacles in the civilized world. Within 
two days from the time the ice is strong 
enough a. fishing village has moved out 
upon the ice of the bay. Within a week it 
has become acity, scattered over the ice from 
three to fifteen miles out, witha population 
of from four to eight thousand persons. 
Tons on tons of fish are taken. By day 
the ice is lively with teams carrying out 
visitors and bringing back great loads of fish. 
At night, the wide, white surface of the 
bay twinkles with lights for miles. 

But the sport is dangerous. Within an 
hour, any day, a gale may come roaring in 
from the open body of Lake Huron — 
which is a vast inland sea, the third largest 
fresh-water lake in the world, and over 100 
miles wide, opposite Saginaw Bay, by 268 
miles long — and break up the great ice-field 
into rocking, grinding fragments. Oragale, 
partly off shore, may break off great floes 
filled with fishers’ huts, and drift them out 
toward the certain death of the open lake. 
Or a pitiless cold night may send the 
mercury of the thermometer down below 
zero, with a piercing wind which chills 
the very marrow of the bones out on the 
level of the unprotected bay ice. Whena 
gale blows dangerously the ice is a scene 
of frantic excitement. The fishing huts 
are moved hurriedly to the shore; or, if 
the danger is sudden, are abandoned, and 
teams and men on foot, and men dragging 
sleds and boats, hurry in all directions for 
the nearest land. Every year has its rec- 
ord of lamentable catastrophes, —of men 
and boats blown off into the open lake, 
to perish miserably, or else to be rescued, 
nearly frozen, by heroic exertions from 
the shore, after suffering the most terrible 
misery from exposure and mental and 
bodily torture. 

Mr. Candor, after describing the ice 
fishery, modestly mentioned that he had 
speared a black trout, weighing over nine- 
teen pounds, at a depth of thirty feet of 
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water. This set the deacons and parson to 
telling fish stories; each succeeding story 
being more wonderful than its predeces- 
sors. Deacon True told one of the early 
times, when he was a pioneer in the State. 
Not being a short-hand reporter I may 
not repeat the deacon’s exact language ; 
but I relate the facts accurately, and the 
deacon can correct me if I make any trivial 
errors concerning the accessories. 

It was a beautiful morning in September, 
many years ago. The schooner, of about 
fifty tons, was running before a fair breeze, 
with the Apostles Islands, in Lake Supe- 
rior, just visible over her starboard bow. 
Kate True, now Mrs. Wealthy and the 
mother of five children, the oldest a lovely 
daughter of eighteen, was then a little girl. 
While the deacon and his wife were at the 
stern of the vessel little Kate was playing 
with her doll among the spring roses in 
the front yard. The passengers and crew 
were wolfishly hungry. They had eaten 
nothing for the next two days and one 
night since supper-time. They must 
have a fish, or starve. The deacon 
gave his trolling line a wide swing around 
his head, and heaved the bright spoon- 
hook a hundred feet astern, into the 
dimpled wake of the schooner. All 
gathered about him, except the man at the 
wheel. In the painfully anxious silence 
which prevailed they could hear the bees 
humming among the squash-vines out in 
the garden. After several minutes of in- 
tense expectation there was a sudden bite. 
It was the wheelman, taking a fresh chew 
of tobacco. He was sternly rebuked by 
the second mate. Suddenly there was a 
tremendous jerk on the line. It doubled 
the deacon up over the rudder-post, and 
then squirmed him all along the stern rail. 
His wife screamed: she thought he was 
going to be sea-sick. With great presence 
of mind he threw a coil of the line about 
the rudder-post. Two of the crew ran to 
his assistance. The schooner was dead 
before the wind, wing-and-wing, under her 
main and foresail, both gaff-top sails and 
jibs. Yet such was the fierce strength of 
the fish ‘that it drew her backward about 
two fathoms and a half. Then the great 
fish leaped high out of the water, and fell 
back writhing, so that the vessel rocked till 
the man down inher hold could see the top 
of her keelson and every one of her ribs. 
But finally strength, skill, and numbers 
prevailed, and the great fish was drawn 
close to the vessel, when, with a savage 
spring and a great jerk on the line, it came 
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on board and struck the captain in the 
breast, knocking him down, so that he sat 
down on a handspike, and shocked the 
deacon terribly by swearing. Then the 
fish flopped after the cook, chasing him up 
the port shrouds as high as the first reef of 
the mainsail. This terrible struggle dis- 
tracted the attention of the wheelman so 
that he allowed the schooner to yaw, and 
her great mainboom came swinging aboard, 
and knocked the first mate into the lee-scup- 
pers, where he swore more horribly than 
the captain. As the main-sheet had been 
given a broad slack when the sail filled as 
it swung over, it made the mast crack like 
the report of a pistol, and nearly jerked 
them all off their feet. But the fish was 
finally despatched with the ship’s bread- 
knife. It was so large that it furnished 
three full meals for all hands, besides sev- 
eral platefuls of bones and refuse, which 
were fed to the cat out in the alley behind 
the wood-shed. 

[As I before remarked, these are the 
exact facts; but if I have made any mis- 
takes in nautical terms, or marine scenery, 
the deacon can correct me. } 

Other fish stories followed ; and finally 
the president was called upon to relate his 
experiences. It would not do to allow the 
bicycle club to be eclipsed by these old fel- 
lows. Therefore the president braced him- 
self up morally and mentally, and respond- 
ed. The president could not boast of being 
a mighty fisher; but in his earlier years he 
had been something of a hunter. Once, 
when the president was a young pioneer 
upon his father’s farm, — Michigan being 
then mostly a wilderness, — the family got 
out of meat. An examination showed that 
we were also out of powder for the rifle. 
But the president, who was then skilled in 
all woodcraft, shouldered a sharp axe, and 
started outaftergame. After a long tramp 
through the woods he came upon a grassy 
glade, through which purled a sparkling 
brook. Here he observed a herd of deer 
feeding. The president immediately dropped 
upon his breast, and began cautiously 
crawling towards the herd. Occasionally 
one of the deer would raise its head and 
sniff, as though it detected a taint in the 
air. At such moments the president lay 
as motionless as a rooted rock, or as a rock 
without roots. Then silently, slowly, 
stealthily, never so much as stirring a dried 
leaf in his path, he crept, like a crouching 
panther, towards his unconscious prey. A 
solitary woodpecker, perched in the top of 
a tall tree, looked down with a curious eye 
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upon the proceedings of the president, thus 
crawling prone upon his belly, and ob- 
served, with pensive surprise, that he wore 
a large brown buckskin patch upon the 
gray background of his nether garment, 
—but never mind; I merely mention 
this as an illustration of the prevailing 
poverty of the early pioneers. At length 
he reached a favorable position behind 
a tall maple-tree, about one foot in di- 
ameter, within forty feet of the grazing 
deer. Rising by almost imperceptible 
degrees, he softly spit upon his hands, 
grasped his keen axe firmly, gave it a pre. 
liminary flourish to test its ‘thang ” on the 
helve, selected the largest deer, the leader 
of the herd, as his victim, and — proceeded 
to chop that maple-tree down, so skilfully 
directing its fall that its top branches broke 
the deer’s back. That buck weighed one 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds and five 
ounces, and supplied the family with veni- 
son for about a month. 

The Rev. Mr. Formost remarked, after 
a melancholy pause for solemn reflection, 
that he considered this statement incredible. 
The president observed signs of unbelief in 
the countenances of the deacons. Where- 
upon the president went to the dining-room, 
and took down from the wall a buck’s head, 
with branching antlers, and showed to the 
company the date — 1850 — near the base 
of one of the horns, with the president's 
initials carved in the bone. Then he went 
to the wood-shed and returned with the re- 
mains of a venerable axe, which our cook 
keeps to pound things with. Mrs. Presi- 
dent testified that this axe has been in the 
family ever since our marriage, and was 
owned by the president before our marriage. 
In the presence of these indisputable proofs 
the voice of cavil was hushed, and even the 
whisper of suspicion was silenced. Then 
the president called upon Mr. Condor to 
produce proofs of his spearing a fish in 
thirty feet of water on Saginaw Bay ; and 
Mr. Condor promptly exhibited a shark’s 
tooth, which he wears upon his watch- 
chain for a charm. Then the club deri- 
sively requested the deacons and the pastor 
to produce proofs for their fish stories. They 
couldn’t. Triumph of the club; cordial 
congratulations from all the ladies. 

Permit me to remark that any organiza- 
tion which proposes to override the bicycle 
club in a matter of veracity needs to have 
its proofs always on hand, and not forget 
any of them. That isthe kind of witnesses 
we are. 

Then some of the club called for a song 
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from Bumps. Bumps cannot sing any 
more than a bucksaw. He said he couldn’t. 
But the club insisted that he must sing, or 
get some one tosingforhim. He appealed 
to Mrs. Bumps. Mrs. Bumps said _ that 
she was out of practice, her time being all 
occupied in attending to the baby. There- 
upon the club quartette volunteered to sing 
for them. It was a put-up job. The 
president had written some verses, which 
the club quartette sang to a fine old air — 
solo and chorus— especially for the Bumps- 
es. Professor Spiel played a wonderfully 
beautiful accompaniment for the solo on his 
violin, and one of the ladies brought in the 
piano, with grand chords, on the chorus. 
The song ran as follows : — 


I. 


The world has many rulers—there are emperors 
and kings; 

There are cabinets and councils; there are parties, 
cliques, and rings; 

And statesmen with far-reaching plans, and heroes 
with their swords; 

There is Parliament and Congress; there are minis- 
ters and lords; 

And autocrat and democrat, and President and priest; 

But of all earth’s mighty rulers the mightiest is the 
least — 

For power may come, or power may go, and nations 
rise or fall; 

Still baby in his cradle is the monarch of us all. 


i. 


The emperor sleeps with armed guards to watch 
about his bed; 

To dare disturb his royal dreams would cost the in- 
truder’s head; 

When through his deepest slumbers wails a cry so 
shrill and wild, 

He rises like a lackey up to wait upon his child. 

And though for some slight insult he may pull an 
empire down, 

When baby tweaks his sacred nese he dare not even 
frown — ; 

For power may come, and power may go, and nations 
rise or fall; 

Still baby in his cradle is the monarch of us all. 


III. 


Worn out with toil, weighed down with care, haggard 
for lack of rest, 

The tumult of a nation’s woes wild raging in his breast, 

Perplexed with unsuccessful war, dark treason every- 
where, 

Behind a fearful sea of blood, on either side despair, 

The president must sleep to-night to keep from going 
mad; 

But in his shirt he rises up to walk with little Tad — 

For power may come, and power may go, and nations 
rise or fall; 

Still baby in his cradle is the monarch of us all. 


IV. 
The angel choir the shepherds heard, the glorious 
star that shone, 
Were only for the new-born babe, and presently were 
gone. 
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Thus heaven and earth the cradle hail; and, since the 
world began, 

Have magi knelt before the child, who crucify the man; 

For, throned on baby’s pillow, with all royal dignities, 

In strange prophetic majesty, the mighty future lies. 

For power may come, and power may go, and nations 
rise or fall; 

Still baby in his cradle is the monarch of us all. 


Each verse of this song was followed by 
applause. After the first stanza the whole 
company joined in the chorus, the church 
choir, the minister, and the deacons, sing- 
ing it with special unction, and all the 
ladies rendering it with a motherly fervor. 
Bumps grinned with a pleased expression, 
but Mrs. Bumps listened with tears gath- 
ering in her large, soft eyes ; and, when the 
song was concluded, she took the presi- 
dent’s hand and pressed it with both of hers 
for a moment, without saying a word. 
She was not thus touched by any merit in 
these doggerel verses, and but. slightly 
stirred by the fine quality of the music ; but 
the kindly interest expressed by all the 
friendly faces which regarded her, and the 
resistless impulses of mighty nature, which 
made everything dear to her maternal heart 
that celebrated her baby, however rudely, 
moved her to that tender emotion whose 
pleasure has almost the sharpness of pain. 

After this song we moved into the din- 
ing-room, where refreshments were served. 
Mr. Condor was very attentive to pretty 
Miss Genevieve Wealthy, leaving his sister 
Gerty to the care of a young church mem- 
ber. Miss Wealthy appeared pleased with 
Mr. Condor’s attentions. 

After the refreshments some of the sewing- 
circle went home; but most of them re- 
mained to the dance of the club, and nearly 
all of these were persuaded to dance, and en- 
joyed it greatly. Those who did not dance, 
and others at intervals, enjoyed themselves 
in various ways. 

By and by Mr. Condor and Miss Gene- 
vieve, tired for the time of dancing, seated 
themselves on a lounge in one of the rooms, 
evidently much pleased with each other. 
It was plain that Mr. Condor was rapidly 
forgetting Miss Lizzie Baggem, whose 
manifest ‘attempts to captivate him had 
several times attracted the attention of the 
president and the club. The president’s 
little son observed them, and immediately 
made his way to Mr. Condor, who had 
won his boyish admiration by displays of 
an ability to imitate cats, the buzzing of 
bees, the fizz of a soda font, and other little 
ventriloquial accomplishments. The presi- 
dent’s little son informed Miss Wealthy, 
who petted him, of Mr. Condor’s remarka- 
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ble vocal feats, and asked Mr. Condor to 
show Miss Wealthy how nicely he could 
imitate a cat. Miss Genevieve seconded 
the little boy’s request. So did several of the 
ladies who had heard the conversation. Mr. 
Condor gallantly consented, and imitated an 
angry kitten very skilfully. 

Now, the president owns a large Thomas 
cat, who is possessed of such a belligerent 
disposition that he is the terror of all the 
ordinary-sized cats in the neighborhood. 
Thomas, hearing Mr. Condor’s perform- 
ances, slipped past the kitchen-maid when 
the wood-shed door was opened, and the 
president saw him steal in and disappear 
under the lounge. Thereupon the president 
called his wife’s attention to the situation, 
and they simultaneously looked at each 
other, and simultaneously said nothing. 

Mr. Condor had just finished one of his 
best cat imitations, and Miss Genevieve 
was smiling her appreciation in his face, 
when, from beneath the lounge, sounded a 
genuine cat-yowl, which filled the whole 
house with its awful sound. Beginning in 
a guttural double-bass, like a sick demon 
groaning forty feet underground, it gradu- 
ally ascended and swelled in volume till 
its weird shriek knocked the highest high 
C in the scale right up through the ceiling 
with a fiendishness of expression that made 
every loose fibre of the lounge-cover stand on 
end with horror. Miss Wealthy screamed 
and clutched Mr. Condor, half fainting. 
Mr. Condor sat bolt upright, with his 
mouth wide open, and his face the very 
picture of appalled astonishment. Fat 
Mrs. Deacon Pillar slid off her chair, and 
sat down on the back roof of her heels with 
a violence that made their rafters crack. 
Nearly all the company sprang up in wild 
alarm. The ladies cried, ‘* Oh!” ‘*‘ What’s 
that?” ‘* Mercy!” and other ejaculations of 
surprise and terror. 

As soon as the commotion had subsided 
a little, Mr. High fastened upon Mr. Con- 
dor a look of lofty indignation, and re- 
marked to Mr. Lowe, in a whisper loud 
enough to be heard by all, that Condor 
ought to be ashamed of himself. 

Mr. Lowe, admirably simulating gentle- 
manly disgust, replied, ‘‘ This is a most 
unfortunate catastrophe to the club.” 

Mr. Littleweed, with dignified severity, 
observed to the ladies about him that they 
really must not judge of the club by this 
felineous specimen. 

Then the three gazed at each other 
with intense solemnity, while the ladies, 
naturally taking this cue, glowered at Mr. 
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Condor as though he were a moral mon- 
ster. 

Mr. Condor, reading universal condem- 
nation in the faces of the whole party, 
earnestly declared that it wasn’t him. 

To this defence Mrs. Formost merely re- 
plied, ‘‘ Ah-h!” in a tone which embodied 
the unanimous censure of her entire church, 
and all other religious bodies with whom it 
corresponds. 

Mrs. Wealthy very coldly bade her 
daughter come and sit beside her mother, 
thus leaving Mr. Condor deserted. 

Widow Cherry, noticing that Miss Gene- 
vieve was trembling nervously, observed to 
Mrs. Wealthy that it was a very cruel ex- 
periment. 

Mr. Condor, with very emphatic ear- 
nestness, again declared that it wasn’t him ; 
but his statement did not produce the im- 
pression it deserved. 

At this juncture the kitchen-maid came 
in with a broom in her hand. Her face, 
neck, and ears were red, and she shook all 
over, with the efforts to keep from bursting 
out laughing. With her broom she soon 
routed Thomas out from under the lounge, 
and he trotted before her to the wood-shed, 
emitting little grumbling growls, and wav- 
ing his tail viciously, as much as to say: 
“If there are any imitation cats about 
these premises, who think they know how 
to sing, I’m the boy to take the conceit out 
of them.” 

Mr. Condor heaved a sigh of prodigious 
relief, and Mrs. Wealthy smiled a forgiv- 
ing smile upon him, while the other ladies 
exclaimed in chorus: ‘‘Why! it really 
was the cat!” 

How the club danced after this; how the . 
president led the Virginia Reel with Mrs. 
Wealthy, and cut a beautiful pigeon-wing ; 
how Condor and Miss Genevieve fairly 
sparkled as they followed the president — 
swing with the right hand, swing with 
the left hand, swing with both hands; 
how the sewing-circle ladies made up 
for their long abstinence from dancing 
by ‘the vigor with which they romped 
through this one; how everybody said 
to everybody that it was the most delight- 
ful evening they had spent in years; how 
the club promised to attend the sewing- 
circles often, and the sewing-circle said 
they would be sure to attend the club 
socials; and how Mr. Condor attended 
Miss Genevieve home, in order to more 
fully explain on the way that it wasn’t 
him; and how long processions of hand- 


some and manly bicyclers glided silently 
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through the dreams of Miss Genevieve, 
always with Mr. Condor at their head, 
may be imagined much more vividly than 
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the president can describe them. Alto- 
gether, it was the most surprising surprise 
in the history of the club. 


President Bates. 


THE BICYCLE COEFFICIENT OF SAFETY. 


To all lovers of the wheel this article is 
addressed, as it carries with it more or less 
weight in important facts, which I propose 
to discuss, both from a scientific and a 
practical stand-point, by means of data 
culled from the perch whereon we stride 
this fleet-winged bird of steel, and, all un- 
conscious of the living force produced by 
our swift tread, we speed on with the ve- 
locity of the wind. 

Under these very conditions as enumer- 
ated, doubtless many a rider has been aston- 
ished to find himself suddenly embracing 
mother earth, and fully realizing that life 
is not an empty dream, but composed of 
some very solid facts. 

The velocity with which he arrives at 
this conclusion, or stationary point of in- 
voluntary rest, is more or less impressed 
upon his outward person by a physical 
sense of feeling, be it pleasure or pain ; and 
this the philosophical mind at once con- 
cludes does not fully accord with that law 
of mechanics, relative to elastic bodies im- 
pinging one upon the other, wherein action 
and reaction would be equal. The action 
set forth is, in every sense of the word, the 
result of a living force produced by accel- 
erated motion, and of a lesser or greater de- 
gree of momentum, according to the weight 
of the wheel and rider, multiplied by his 
velocity ; the reaction will certainly depend 
upon his ability to overcome impact and 
dissolution. 

Now, what are the conditions under 
which we take our chances, as stated, and 
wherein does the greatest security exist, by 
means of which we reduce the liabilities to 
‘¢ headers,” and at the same time do not 
materially sacrifice the energy put forth 
without a proportionate return in speed? 

As a rule we indulge in this manly and 
fascinating sport, because of the very finest 
sensibilities of pleasure which it produces, 
while backed by a requisite amount of 
strength and muscular development, which 
gives us speed to rival, in long distances,.any 
other form of animate locomotion that moves 
upon the face of the earth. 

Because of the varied and numerous 
styles of riding adopted by different ’cyclists, 


it becomes necessary in this analysis to as- 
sume certain conditions, as position, espe- 
cially with regard tothe distance between the 
vertical line passing through the body and 
saddle, and the vertical line passing through 
the centre of the wheel ; also the position of 
the body of the rider over the saddle, as the 
centre of gravity of the former materially 
affects the degree of safety. 

‘In the first hypothesis the point of poise 
will be taken at a distance of six inches in 
the rear of the vertical ( which in the case 
of a wheel having no rake would be) the 
axis of the steering-head = Hs = 6 inches 
= a constant quantity; see Figure 1. , 











Fic. 1. 


a=constant coefficient of safety angle. 


6! log 6” 
— Cass 30”. Log tan. a= i 
0.77815 __ cant , 
= 1.47712 930103 = 11° 19 


2 
Velocity Formula. Po=5,X G. 


Example. 
P= mechanical force. 
S=space passed over = 1 foot 
v—velocity, feet per second = 20 
= acceleration of gravity = 32.2 ft. 

G= weight of wheel and rider = 195 Ibs. 

P __2Xlogv-+logG___log400-++-log 195 __ 
Log (P.s) = log 2 + log. g. log 64.4 rae 
__ 2.60206-}- 2.29003 __ 4.89209 __ 
1.80889 . — 1.80889 — 
= 3.08320 = 1211.2 lbs. 
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In the second hypothesis the centre of 
gravity, g, of the rider to be in the vertical 
of s, the centre of poise in the saddle. 

Accepting the first and second hypothe- 
sis, I will now discuss the relative coeffi- 
cients of safety of different wheels, as 
referred to horizontal and inclined planes 
respectively, together with the results which 
are obtained in practice under the necessary 
conditions which attend bicycling. 

The Living Force, or Vs - Viva, which is 
the result of accelerated motion wherein 
the rider propels his weight and that of the 
wheel, may be determined at any point in 
the line of his projected path, by assuming 
his velocity at that point to be for that in- 
stant of time equal to a constant quantity. 

Then, according to the law of mechanics 
of a material point (which the rider is), 
we have 

y 


~xG 


ex 3g 
(see Fig. 1, example), in which Ps repre- 
sents the actual amount of mechanical 
energy which a given amount of weight 
develops with a given velocity, and is 
known to be the amount of mechanical 
work which will be performed, if a resist- 
ance be opposed to it, and wheel and rider 
be gradually brought to a state of rest. v= 
velocity attained, g, the acceleration of 
gravity = 32.2 feet, and G=weight of 
wheel and rider. 

The following Table, ‘ A,” is computed 
from this formula, and will give riders a 
very good idea of the amount of force which 
they develop at any point of their projected 
path, with given velocities and 
different weights of riders, taking the weight 
of wheel as a constant = 45 lbs. 





bey”? 
V; 


TaBLE A.—Showing the Mechanical Force, or Vis- 
Viva, for different velocities. 











Weight of | v=1o feet v =20 feet Vv = 30 feet 
rider. per second. per second. per second. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 

For x30 | P==271.7 | P1087. P=2445.6 
+40 | B= =es87.3 | P1140. P=2585.4 
Saco | P3028 | P=—121t.2 | P2725. 
*560 | P=—318.3 | Pa=1273.2 | P=-2362:7 
“ 170 B==3330 | F-13354 | P==3003.3 
“ 180 P=349.4 | P—=1397.4 P—=3144.1 
= 490 1 P==300. P=1459.6 | P=3283.9 
“© 200 60g | Pa—=1520.6 | P==34235 

















From a comparison of columns two and 
three, it will be seen that the mechanical 
force increases as the square of the velocity. 
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Also, what the effect of a blow from wheel 
and rider, concentrated in one material 
point, will be equal to, expressed in pounds. 

The first column gives the weight of rid- 
ers tabulated between one hundred and 
thirty and two hundred pounds. Opposite 
the different weights of riders in their re- 
spective columns of velocities will be found 
the power P, expressed in pounds ; and since 
its ratio of increase is directly as 1 to 4 for 
a velocity doubled, inversely it will be ob- 
served that the coefficient of safety is in- 
creased fourfold if, when passing from a 
smooth to a rough or uncertain road-way, 
the speed is decreased one-half. 

A velocity of 10 feet per second is equal 
to a rate of speed of 1 mile in 8 min. 
48 sec., or 6,8;+ miles per hour. A veloc- 
ity of 20feet per second is equal to.1 mile in 4 
min. 24 sec., or 13.64 miles per hour. A 
velocity of 30 feet per second is equal to a 
rate of speed of 1 mile in 2 min. 56 sec., or 
20.45 miles per hour, which isa maximum 
of speed. 

Fortunately, owing to the great clasticity 
of the human frame, those riders who in- 
dulge in ‘* headers,” at high velocities, may 
thank their Creator that their necks and 
bodies still remain intact; and yet, at the 
same time, they wonder why handle-bars 
should bend, or the wheels buckle, or 
the backbone be broken, or twisted out of 
its symmetrical curve line of beauty. 

A moment’s reflection, and a ‘glance at 
the preceding table of mechanical forces, 
will set aside all doubt, and satisfy the 
reasonable rider that these damages to his 
wheel are not duc to defective material or 
faulty construction; but are the rcsults of 
a too highly developed mechanical force, 
meeting a sudden resistance, the shock of 
which no well-proportioned whecl cz 
withstand, as such a force is out of all 
proportion to strength of material in the 
shape in which used. Then, too, the whecl, 
as well as rider, comes to an almost instant 
state of rest, and the latter not unfrequently 
for several minutes, before he even attempts 
to shake off the dust of mother carth, which 
clings so tenderly about him, and once 
more cnjoy the beauties of nature and a 
sense of relicf to know that he still lives. 

Rake. —To what extent does rake add 
to the coefficient of safety in bicycling 
without a disproportionate loss of cnergy 
in propelling the wheel? 

When the forks have no rake, the centre 
of effort exerted to propel the whecl, as 
applicd from the saddle through the limbs, 
falls in a line of force having an angle of 
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11° 19/ from the vertical for the 54-inch 
wheel. (See Figure 2.) 








FIG. 2. 


Formula. 
Ss 6! 





Tangent a = Ws = 307 solving; 
Log. tan. a= tog 6. MES 


log 30” 1.47712 ans 
9.30103 = 11° 18/ 31” or 11° 19/, 


WS represents the forks in the vertical ; 
Ss = 6 inches, distance of centre of effort, 
s, from centre of steering-head, S; then 
by solving the right angle triangle WSs, 
for the value of the angle at W, we find 
the angle of inclination of the line of force 
Ws, to the vertical, or forks WS. For all 
other wheels this angle varies directly as 
their diameters. (See Table ‘ B.”) 

The closest built wheel is the Expert 
Columbia. This wheel gives the length of 
the vertical for WS, to be thirty inches for 
the 54-inch wheel, z.e, from the centre of 
axle W, to the right angle at S, where the 
‘* spring ’ejoins the steering-head, and six 
inches for Ss. 

Many riders, without stopping to think, 
have an idea that they can place the saddle 
so close to the steering-head that the actual 
line of force, or power applied to the pedals, 
will fall in the vertical of the forks. 

They will find, however, by actual meas- 
urement that such is not the case. On the 
other hand the most experienced riders av- 
erage over six inches for the centre of effort 
from the vertical. 

The very nature of man’s build, together 
with handle-bars and steering-head, abso- 
lutely forbid such an argument, leaving sci- 
ence out of the question. 

If the centre of effort and line of force, as 
applied to the pedals, were in the vertical 
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of the axle, then its angle of inclination 
would be zero, and likewise the coefficient 
of safety. 

Under these circumstances the slightest 
motion of the body forward would bring its 
centre of gravity in front of the vertical, and, 
consequently, precipitate the rider to the 
ground. 

The following table gives a very close 
approximation for the cozstant angle of the 
coefficient of safety for all wheels between 
forty and sixty inches in diameter, having 
no rake, and a comparison with the Expert 
of the same diameters of wheel, with its 
present system of proportionate rake :— 


TABLE B.— Comparison of the coefficients of safety 
for rake and no rake. 











Coefficient of safety angles. 
Diameter Increase 
of wheel. of rake. 
Angles of a. | Angles of 
norake. inches. | PFOP- rake, | 

4o Inches | 14° 37/ | 1.53 | 18°08’ | 3° 31’ 
a Ss 14° 02/ 1.60 B7° 34!’ || 3° saF 
44 “ 13° 30 | 1.67 | 17°04! | 3° 34’ 
406 “ 13° 00/ | 1.74 | 16° 35’ | 3° 35/ 
a T2032") 1-85 16° 08! | 3° 36’ 
so: * 12° 06/ | 1.87 Teo 42’ || 30°36" 
gan rio ar” | t.04| 15°18 || 32 39° 
Bae 11° ro | 2.00 | 14°56! | 3° 397% 
co 1“ 10° 57/ | 2,06 | 14° 35’ | 3° 38 
3 10° 37/ | 2.13 | 14° 15/ | 3° 38 
6o “ IO tS! | giao: |) 13°54" |. 30 30% 




















As the coefficient of safety is governed 
directly by the cotangent of its angle of 
inclination tothe vertical, hence Table ‘‘ B” 
shows that the coefficient of safety increases 
with the lesser diameter, and reaches a 
minimum value with the 60-inch wheel, 
at 10° 18’; this is increased to 14° 37’ for 
the 4o-inch wheel, showing a difference of 
4° 19' in favor of the smaller wheel. Hence 
the smaller the wheel the less liability to 
‘** headers,” which accounts for the safety 
attending the youthful, reckless rider. 

If the rider was seated in the vertical of 
the axle "he would exert a force equal to 
two-thirds_ of his weight; but, as shown 
by Table ‘* B,” he approximates a constant 
angle to the vertical, dependent upon the 
size of wheel. 

This angle is also a measure of the loss 
of direct force; for each degree he is out of 
this vertical he decreases his we/ght-force 
applied to the pedals, by a quantity repre- 
sented by the angle of inclination multiplied 
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by two-thirds of his weight. See Fig. 2, 
in which s= 8 of the weight of the rider, 
and sW the line in which the weight force 
is applied to the pedals at W. 

The angle, SWs, =a, represents the dis- 
tance from the vertical, SW, at which the 
weight-force is applied, and is measured 
by its component parts Ss and SW. 

Tangent a =e 
WS 
is the formula used for computing Table 
“B.” Then from the proportion which 
the coefficient of safety bears to 90°= 
unity, and a mean weight of riders taken 
at 150 lbs., we have, a: 1, or go° = %* or 
100 lbs.: to loss of weight-force, from 
which the following Table ‘*C” is com- 
puted, showing the loss of weight-force in 
Ibs. for no rake, and a proportionate rake, 
for all sizes, based upon the 54-inch Expert, 
which has a rake of 2 inches : — 


TABLE C.— Loss of weight-force in pounds for rake 
and no rake. 








Loss of weight-force in pounds. 
| 
| 

















Diameter | | Difference 
of wheel. in loss. 
For no Proportionate rake of | 
rake, the Expert. | 
Inches. Pounds. Inches. Pounds. | Pounds. 
40 16.2 1.53 20.2 | 4. 
2 15.8 1.60 19.7 3-9 
44 15.3 1.67 19.2 3-9 
46 14.8 1.74 18.8 4.0 
48 14.3 1.81 18.3 4.0 
50 13.9 1.87 17.8 3-9 
52 13-4 1.94 17.4 4.0 
54 12.9 2.00 16.9 4.0 
56 12.4 2.06 16.5 4.1 
58 11.9 2.13 16.0 4.1 
60 11.5 2.20 15.5 | 4.0 





In order to find the loss of weight-force 
for riders of a greater or lesser weight than 
150 lbs. use the following rule: For each 
10 lbs. weight of rider above or below 150 
lbs. add or subtract respectively 1 lb. 
Jrom the tabulated amounts given oppo- 
site the size of wheel ridden, and the 
result will be the loss of weight-force 
reguired. 

The column of proportionate rake is 
tabulated for the Expert, as this wheel has 
a greater average rake than any of the 
other leading wheels of the present day, 
and yet the average loss of weight-force 
does not exceed four lbs., as will be seen in 
column five. 
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At the same time the gain in the angle 
of the coefficient of safety is increased from 
3° 31’ for the 40-inch wheel, to 3° 39’ for 
the 60-inch wheel, or an average increase 
for each wheel of 3° 35’. (See Table ** B.”) 

By consulting Table 4* B ” the percentage 
of gain in the coefficient of safety for the Ex- 
pert is found to be increased four per cent. 
by the proportionate rake, while the corre- 
sponding loss of mechanical energy to propel 
the wheel, as found in Table ‘‘C,” is zwo 
and seven-tenths per cent. nearly, showing 
an advantage of one and three-tenths per 
cent. in favor of rake, as at present 
adopted. 

Carrying the analysis still further, in 
order to settle the question of limit of rake, 
the point at which the latter becomes a 
minimum, as compared with the increased 
percentage of loss in wetght-force, is fully 
realized and reached when the loss of 
weight-force is five per cent.; then the 
angle of the coefficient of safety will be 
18° 22/, showing a rake of 3.96 inches for 
the 54-inch wheel, and a corresponding 
proportion for all remaining sizes. 

The reason why I give five per cent. as 
the limit arises from the fact that in me- 
chanical engineering and construction seven 
per cent. is the usual limit for friction., 

Practically there is more or less friction 
in the bearings of the wheel, and allowing 
this amount to be reduced to a minimum, 
when between oxe and ¢wo per cent., limits 
the loss of weight-force to five per cent., 
and, consequently, the rake to 3.96 inches, 
as determined. 

The percentage ofsafety, therefore, 7 favor 
of rake without exceeding the practical limit 
of percentage in Jost exergy, is a maximum 
at twenty per cent., and a farther deviation 
from this limit becomes seriously detrimental 
to the wheelman, by exhausting his muscular 
power to overcome the inertia of the mass 
acted upon by the acceleration of gravity. 

Coefficient of Safety tin’ Coasting.” — 
To all bicyclists, coasting is the acme of de- 
lightful sensations ; flying through the air, 
perched upon his silent messenger of steel, 
whose velocity in flight upon the inclined 
plane has no limit when uncontrolled, the 
bicyclist experiences that freedom which 
belongs to the art of flying, and, like the 
birds of the air, he cares not for time or 
space. 

Coasting is more safely accomplished 
with the Expert than any of the other lead- 
ing wheels, owing to the rake, it has in 
construction. 

Consequently, a steeper grade can be de- 
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scended with like conditions of wheelman ; 
and my experience, as well as that of some 
expert riders with whom I have associated, 
shows thatthe present 2zm7t of rake does not 
practically lessen the utility of the wheel 
for hill climbing. 

Let us see to what degree the Expert 
rake detracts from the usefulness of the 
wheel for ascending grades, as compared 
with other wheels. So far its rake is 
proven theoretically, as well as practically, 
to be beneficial. 
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The coefficient of safety in favor of the 
Expert amounts to (1.6) one and six-tenths 
per cent., while its loss of weight-force ex- 
ceeds that of the American Club by only 
one per cent. ; showing that coasting may 
be safely done on a grade of 1 foot in 
3.88 of a foot by the former, against 1 foot 
in 4.28 for the latter, or an increase of 
grade of 1 foot zz 38, in favor of the Expert. 
See diagram (3). 

Therefore, in climbing a hill, it is readily 
seen that the rider of the Expert only has 
to exert an increased 
muscular force of one 
per cent., or he may 
nearly counteract this 
loss by shifting his 
centre of gravity, and, 
consequently, centre of 
effort, as near as pos- 
sible into the vertical 
line of the axis W; 
that is, as far as handle- 
bars will admit. A 
difference of one per 
cent., even with a rider 
of 200 lbs. weight, 
amounts to less than 2 
Ibs., as the increment 
of lost energy viewed 
from a_ theoretical 
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First, we will observe the following table, 
which shows the average rake of other lead- 
ing wheels, the measurement of which has 
been determined with instruments under 
the most favorable circumstances : — 




















Average |Coefficient} Percent- 

Name of Wheel. rake in | of safety | age of 
inches. angle. rake. 
American Club....... 1.20 13° 31" 2.4 
Special Club......... 1.26 13° 36/ 2.5 
The Club..secesceeee Me2ee age gael” oasg 
Tarver <6 ase 006 << 1.00 | 13°08’ 2.0 
Matchless .........0. 1:63 | 14° 16! 33 
Timber Lake ........ 89 12° 36! 1.4 
FGMbEr sccccoesseee| 395 | $a% 90" 1:3 
Wale cx sccisioteiss eciers 75 |129 30! 1.3 








Take for example the American Club, and 
compare it by analysis with the Expert 
Columbia. 


stand-point, which in 
practice does not appear to affect material 
results. 

We may, therefore, conclude that rake is 
a great safeguard to bicycling, and not det- 
rimental to proportionate speed, until it 
reaches the maximum of 3.96 inches, for 
the 54-inch wheel. Other sizes taken in 
proportion. 

This rule will be found to stand the test 
for the roadster, while saving many head- 
ers, and at the same time enable one to 
compete in long distances with any wheel 
of less rake, and: less actual tension upon 
the nerve system. 

In the preparation of this paper I have 
made (with the assistance of Mr. R. V. R. 
Schuyler and Mr. Elliott Mason, to whom 
I am much indebted) many careful and 
repeated measurements of different wheels, 
in order that my data should be authentic, 
and carry the practical weight necessary 
for the analysis which I have made. 


F.. I. Drake, 
Lieut. U.S. Navy; President L.I.W. Club. 








A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL. 


[Frank Wentworth to Fred Billings. ] 


Hanover, N.H. 
My prEArR FRED: — 


Only a word from me to-day. I am 
very busy, and can spare but a moment on 
this my regular letter day. Will write you 
to-morrow night, when, I expect, my ora- 
tion will be finished and learned. Wad an 
accident yesterday. ‘* Snap” and I went 
off on our wheels across the river. You re- 
member the road on the Vermont side near 
the bridge is along the embankment. How 
it happened I can’t exactly tell, but I man- 
aged to take a header into the Connecticut 
just at this point, as we were returning. 
To make a horrible experiment short, I 
could not swim at all. I seemed para- 
lyzed. Went down twice. Then “ Snap” 
came nobly to the rescue. The cur- 
rent is very swift now, and I all but 
drowned him as well as myself. He saved 
me though, and here I am again, like the 
bad penny. I was unconscious for a long 
time, and, altogether, I don’t care to repeat 
the experience. Much excitement over the 
occurrence, and the class is going to give 
‘¢ Snap” a token of its admiration for his 
gallant, noble, heroic act! I will not 
speak of my own gratitude. You know 
me, and will, I am sure, appreciate all my 
feelings towards him. 

Hoping you are still improving, I am, 
dear Fred, your classmate and friend, 

FRANK. 


[Mrs. Brown to Frank Wentworth. } 
Worcester, Mass., June 28, 18—. 
My DEAR BrotTHER : — 

We are with you in thought every mo- 
ment of these your last days. Indeed, it 
must be hard for a boy to break off all his 
old school associations, as you are now 
doing, not having the consolation we girls 
enjoy (?) so much, of a good cry. You 
may laugh at us; but, indeed, Frank, to 
**let the tear down fa’ ” is, as Sally would 
say, one of our “good failings.” Was 
there ever such a ridiculous creature? But 
you are too busy for a long letter to-day, I 
know, and I will, therefore, come to the 
point of this my last note to you at your 
‘dear old Dartmouth.” I am sincerely 
glad that there is a prospect of having your 
dear, noble classmate in our home! Ah, 


my darling brother, what should Kate and 
I have done, if you had— O Frank! 
Frank! We shall never cease being thank- 
ful to Mr. Ogilby, and I hope he will come 
and pay us a long visit. You know Kate 
and I will do everything we can —and you 
will say so to him for us—to show our 
gratitude and make his stay pleasant. We 
shall see you on Saturday M., shall we not? 
Your loving sister, 
Lucy. 


[Kate Wentworth to Frank Wentworth.] 


THURSDAY. 
DEAR FRANK : — 

I suppose Lucy has sent you in her letter 
all the gossip and doings of our circle, and 
I will not run danger of repeating anything 
to-day, for I’m deeply interested in the life 
of Lilly, the astrologer, and am longing to 
get back to it. I’m going to work him into 
my drama. Won’t he make a splendid 
character? ' I’m sure if I fail in outshining 
Shakespeare it will be due to my own stu- 
pidity, for who could have a better subject 
than I, in Lovelace? Think of the acces- 
sories! I’m getting on famously collecting 
materials. Dear me! I wish I had some- 
body to sympathize with me! Lucy can’t, 
and you won't. I should like to know why 
a woman shouldn’t write !— but you have 
heard that before. 

“ Blue, blue-stocking I was born! 
Blue-stocking I shall die!” 

So Mr. Ogilby is coming to town, 2 Za 
Yankee Doodle? And at length I am to 
see a hero after your mind and Lucy’s 
heart! Stage direction: Enter Lion and 
Moonshine. Well, I suppose he is to be 
courted, and all that. You won’t expect 
anything of the sort from me,I trust. Let 
Lucy stick musk-roses in his sleek, smooth 
head. You shall hunt him a humble-bee 
on the top of a. red-tipped thistle, —or 
however it goes— good Monsieur Fall-in- 
the-River, but I would be loath to see myself 
overflown with a honey-bag. Ha, ha! I 
know he’s a stupid; but we’ll endure him, 
mon petit garcon, for the sake of his pull- 
ing a worthless Wentworth out of a pud- 
dle. Well, well, bring him home with 
you, and if he has lovely tow hair I'll 
write him sonnets and fall in love with 
him, and all that. Disgusted with me, are 
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you, Frank? I don’t wonder; but I can’t 
be sweet longer, for I’m two years by the 
proverbial age, you know, and I can’t ‘‘ be 
a lady,” like Lucy, till I am as old as she. 
So don’t expect it, but let me be my only 
self, with love, 

Kate. 


[ Walter Ogilby to his parents. ] 
Hanover, N.H., July 1, 18—. 
My DEAR MoTHER AND FATHER: — 


Commencement exercises passed off very 
smoothly, but we had a disagreeable day 
for our last together. A steady rain settled 
down upon us before light, and lasted all 
day and night. The seniors’ ball was a 
great success, everybody says. Amy looked 
bewitching, in a blue dress of some silk stuff. 
I have something to tell you about her when 
we meet, which you will be glad to know. 
The class, as a class, took its departure 
yesterday. Some of the boys cried, after 
the farewell song was sung at the station. 
Only four of us are left in town to-day. I 
sent my bicycle and piano this morning, 
and shall startfor you and New York to- 
morrow. Will you be glad to have me 
home again? [have given up my proposed 
visit of a week to Chum’s, at Worcester. 
You will be surprised, after what I said in 
my last about going there. So am I as 
well, Wentworth! But I have taken a 
woman’s privilege of changing my mind, 
and so I shall be with you on, perhaps, 
Friday next, véa Boston. I shall stop in 
that city at least a day. I am glad you 
have chosen the seaside this summer, in- 
stead of the mountains, for I am still devoted 
to my ‘* Bi.” Farewell! to-morrow you 
will have no boy at Hanover to worry over ! 
Card and Ogilby, importers, will have a 
new partner, and I will have—‘‘ my 
wheel !” 

Your affectionate son, 
WALTER. 


[Walter Ogilby to Fred Billings.] 


New York City. 
SALVE! DEAR OLD Boy: — 


Commencement is over, spent, gone! 
Flowers and smiles and Philippics! But 
we had a beastly wet day of it, and night 
as well. ‘* The fad” did the oration finely ! 
By dad! I could have listened to him all 
day. Even Prex clapped as if he had 
drunken ‘* new wine.” Charley’s poem was 
so-so ; sounded very well, and went off with 
a round of applause at the end, — modelled 
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after Pope’s Essay. I'll send you, by this 
mail, a class-day book, which will allow 
you to judge of it for yourself. Chum did 
better than I had expected. You would 
have hardly noticed the catch in his voice, 
if you had not listened for it. By-the-by, 
you know I was to have gone home with 
Chum, and I did not, as you will see by 
the heading of this—and thereby hangs a 
tale. I meant to have, but had not, given 
my word. I brought two letters to him 
Commencement afternoon. It was after the 
fun was over, and we were at our room, No. 
2, Read. It was. just at twilight, and he 
read one of them, which I afterwards found 
out was from Miss Kate, that saucy-looking 
sister which you may remember to have 
seen at our room, in a purple-velvet frame. 
He tossed it on to the table with an excla- 
mation of contempt, and opened and read 
the other. He was scarce through, when 
Powers, 2d, came in and wanted him to go 
off to his room to give him (P.) some prac- 
tice in the waltz for the evening; so chum 
went. He tossed the second letter from his 
sister Lucy on the table with the other, 
saying, as he did so, and turned to leave 
the room, ‘ Read this letter from my sister, 
Walt.” After he had gone out I got up, 
lighted the ‘* student,” and took up the, as 
I supposed, right letter, and read it Fred, 
that Kate Wentworth must be a hammer! 
It was all about me, and how, as I had 
pulled her dear Frank out of ‘‘a puddle,” 
she would tolerate me, endure me for a 
week; writing of me as she might have 
spoken of a kitten; being a blue-stocking, 
she would write sonnets about my ‘tow 
head”; fancied I was an ass, and quoted 
Shakespeare, about sticking roses in my 
sleek, smooth ears! Well, I could not help 
laughing ; but I was as mad as “thunder.” 
But after a minute or two I spied the other 
letter. Seizing the two, I rushed off to 
Powers’, and asked chum which of the two 
letters I was to read. ‘* That one!” said 
he, giving me the one I had not read, and 
thrusting the other into his pocket with a 
flushed face. Well, I went back and read 
the right one this time. His sister Lucy 
had written a nice note; delighted to think 
I was coming, etc. That night, after the 
ball was done —** O Muse, sing ¢he Ball!” 
Tell our old classmate, way off in Colcrado, 
how his nimble-toed fellows footed it featly 
through the waltz — ‘ that maze, not with- 
out a plan!” Sing, sing! Culver Hall be- 
decked with flowers, and gay with Japanese 
lanterns, and lovely with maids. Sing, and 
forget not, I prithee, to tell how his friend 
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danced every dance and waltzed every waltz ; 
especially forget not to mention how he 
glided through the beautiful ‘* Blue Dan- 
ube” with ‘*a silken wonder at his side” 
in blue, and with a face as lovely as that 
which haunted the poet when he painted 
the gentle Desdemona ; forget not anything 
—the eyes that gleamed, the jewels that 
shone, the flowers that breathed, the sup- 
per with the blue silk again, and the rose 
she gave him from her bouquet. And 
Memory’s daughter bade him envy that 
friend taking the early morning walk to the 
hotel, under the rain-washed maples, ere the 
sun was up, when the violins were still, 
again, again, with ¢#e dainty maiden at his 
side. But, goddess, whisper not, I charge 
thee, the soft nothings he said to her, and 
for his blushes, speak not of the suspicious 
manner of their lips, by the great elm at 
the foot of the campus. So shall he whose 
absence was the one blot on our fair en- 
joyment of the week dance with us in 
thought, and be gay with us at heart. And 
tell him, gentle Memory, ‘* how often, oh, 
how often!” Wentworth and his chum, at 
No. 2, Read, spoke of their sick comrade 
and friend, and ‘* wished he was here.” 
After the ball, as I was saying, when we 
were turning in for a nap, I said — never 
mind what I did say. It was in import 
that I should have to postpone my visit, as 
my father wanted me at once to perfect the 
partnership arrangement, of which I spoke 
in my last letter. I told him that mother 
had written me, in the letter I received the 
day before, that we were to summer at 
Swampscott, near Marblehead, where his 
folks usually summer; and thus itended. I 
shall manage to steer clear of that girl; 
you may safely put down your reds on it, 
Fred. Our wheeling together this summer 
will, of necessity, be strategic on my part. 
I don’t want to meet Miss Kate, and I don’t 
mean to! My paper is used. Good-by, 
Fred. Keep up your pluck, old boy. Tend 
your sheep; live the pastoral life the poets 
sung; make love to some Amaryllis in the 
shade, and get your lungs ever so strong, is 
the charge from 
Your friend, 
‘6 SNAP.” 


[Kate Wentworth to May Turner.] 
DEVEREAUX MANSION, 
MARBLEHEAD, MaAss. 
Dear May: — 
I am once more at the sea-side. We 
have been here a fortnight—no, J have 
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been here that length of time. Lucy came 
with me, stopped two days, and then re- 
turned to Worcester. Bicycles will be 
the extinction of the Wentworth family, I 
fear. My brother Frank, who escorted us 
down, and returned by the next train to at- 
tend a bicycling race somewhere, had the 
misfortune to break his ankle; so patient 
Lucy went back to Worcester to nurse him, 
devoutly thankful that it wasn’t his precious 
neck. I know it was in some way con- 
nected with his bicycle, though he does 
write me that he ‘**hadn’t seen his wheel 
for two hours” —two whole hours! think 
of it, May—previous to the accident. 
What a satisfaction he finds in that Expert, 
as he calls it, of his! I can’t understand it, 
can you?) You know — but listen to this, 
Mary E. Turner! I wrote Frank a jocose 
letter the last week he was at Hanover, in 
reference to a proposed visit of that friend 
a room-mate, I believe —who pulled 
him out of the river. Of course it was all 
fun; but Frank took me to task for it, and 
thinks that this letter, in some way, had to 
do with Mr. ’s —I have forgotten his 
name — with his not coming, for he didn’t 
come. Are you following me closely? 
Frank said in connection that he wished I 
would write lady-like letters to a fellow, — 
meaning himself, of course. I was old 
enough, etc. ‘*So you can show them to all 
your male friends, Frank Wentworth!” I 
say with dignity. ‘‘If you wrote as nice 
letters as May Turner does, I should be 
glad to show them, which I’m ashamed to 
do now.” —‘* May Turner? May Turner?” 
Iask. ‘* Has she been writing to you?” 
Whereat he turned and rushed from the 
room, and a moment after, as Isaw him go 
wheeling by the sitting-room window, on 
his bicycle, his face was the color of those 
damask roses you used to wear at Mme.’s 
last year. Now, May Turner, tell me all 
about it. What does this mean? I am 
jealous! Of you,I mean. Oh, do tell me, 
May! do! doo! d-doo! — There, I'll not 
write another word till you tell me. Tl 
cry myself blind. Tl be a Niobe, modern 
weeping philosopher, a—a crocodile, ** 
you do not hie just a word to 








Your own 


K. W. 


P.S.— Do tell me, dear May; I am not 
curious, not a bit; I’m only interested! Do 
tell me ! 


K. 
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[ Walter Ogilby to Fred Billings.] 
Swampscott, Mass., July 10, 18—. 


Dear FRED : — 

You will understand how glad I was to 
hear that you were improving so rapidly. 
Keep at it, old fellow, and don’t disappoint 
us in our expectations to find you a Daniel 
Lambert in size, anda Stentor in lungs, be- 
fore the year is out. Have been enjoying 
myself very much since we came to the 
Ocean House. Swampscott, itself, has 
‘a very ancient and fish-like smell,” — to 
quote Triaculo, — which I don’t fancy ; but 
quaint old Marblehead! What shall not be 
said in praise of it? Replete with historic 
associations, its crooked streets, its legends 
of pirates, wizards, and devils, have been 
sung by Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
minor bards without number; and here, 
along the beaches, was the haunt of Haw- 
thorne, as it is now, they say, of that Jones 
Very, whom Prof. Potter admires so much. 
But I will not stop to-day to say more of my 
trips in general to this old seaport. I 
want to tell you what happened on one 
in particular. I wanted to go out to see 
Frank, for he is fretting over his lay-up; 
but thinking of that sister has deterred me. 
I shall go to-morrow, for Miss Kate Went- 
worth is zo¢ at Worcester with Frank, but 
at Devereaux, and — mrabile dictu —I 
have seen her! spoken to her!! It came 
about yesterday on my trip to Marblehead 
Neck, as I was riding down the shady lane 
which runs by the farm-house they call the 
Devereaux mansion. This is the place 
where the Wentworths summer. Not asoul 
was in sight — in my sight, 1 mean! My 
wheel was in perfect trim, and I was, if I 
must confess it, miles away in my thoughts. 
Perhaps I was tending sheep with you, 
Fred ; perhaps I wasn’t ; however 

“My body was in Segoria, 

My soul was in Madrid.” 
I had just begun aslight descent when from 
a bank considerably above me there came 
clattering down under my wheel ‘ bike”’ 
a piece of canvas stretched on a frame for 
painting. It fell directly under my wheel, 
and the going over it pitched me off. I 
managed to get tangled some way in the 
spokes, and we lay there, my ‘ bi” and I, 
until the cause of the mishap came down 
from her perch and helped me up. By 
dad! I knew her in an instant. It was the 
face that Frank had had in our room for 
over four years. It was the blue-stocking ; 
the ‘* little mischief,” as Frank once called 
her to me. Of course apologies were 
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spoken on both sides. It seems that she 
was sitting on a stone fence, painting, and 
had not known of my coming until I was 
all-but by her. A sudden glance caught of 
the apparition of my silent steed had caused 
her to drop her canvas, which she was 
holding some way, and so it all happened. 
‘** Tam afraid I have spoiled your painting !” 
I said, lifting up the canvas, which, of 
course, was ruined. She laughed good- 
naturedly, and said it was a ‘* nocturne” 
in black and gold, that she had been at- 
tempting. ‘*I was sketching in those wil- 
lows,” pointing toa clump. ‘I shall call 
it now my afternoon in paint and dirt. 
Ruined? Oh, no, indeed!” holding it at 
arms’ length; ‘‘my brother would spout 
Shakespeare, were he here, and say, mock- 
ingly, ‘ Oh, how the wheel becomes it!’” 
She’s real jolly — just your style of a girl, 
Fred! You must meet her when you come 
East again. Her picture does not do her 
justice. I ended the affair by pulling a 
blank card from my pocket, scratching my 
name upon it, and handing it to her as I rode 
off, laughing all over inside at the ridiculous- 
ness of the episode. Don’t know what 
she’ll say when she realizes that Iam he 
whom she ‘* writ down an ass.” No more 
at present. When you get round to it, tell 
more about the youngster that you are in- 
terested in. I believe I am that way in- 
clined myself. Perhaps I can aid you in 
helping him, if you think him so worthy. 
With much sincerity, yours, 
WALT. 


P.S. — They say a woman crowns her 
letters with interesting postscripts. I must 
follow suit, or leave you in ignorance until 
next time, that a boy has just brought me 
a billet-doux from K. W., asking me to call 
round to the D.M. this afternoon. She 
hopes I can afford her an opportunity, 
and thus soon, of telling me something 
which I shall be interested to hear! 
Whew! ! W.O. 


[Kate Wentworth to May Turner. ] 
Aug. 15, 18—. 
Dear May:— 

You are a good-for-nothing girl; I don’t 
see why you won’t come and spend a few 
days with us here. If all you say in your 
letter is true, and the whole truth, I am 
the more at loss to understand you. But 
Walter Ogilby is certainly very nice, despite 
all I may have said to make you think 
otherwise. What is he like? You should 
come and see for yourself. He is a perfect 
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Saxon in hair; and his eyes are a deep 
violet, — lovely eyes, and such lashes! 
Little above the medium height, inclined 
to be slender in form, and has a bit of 
golden wisp for a mustache. He’s very 
proud of it, I judge by the way he strokes 
it. I want to tell him it won’t grow any 
faster for pulling it so much; but I dare 
not. He is sensitive, almost as much as 
your cousin Fred; but withal he is the 
better for that, inasmuch as one does not 
have to pound a pun into his head. He 
catches a bit of humor instinctively. Well 
read, and can talk books better than Fred, 
even. Of course this is the secret of my 
finding him pleasant company. Fine look- 
ing, but not handsome. Has a firm mouth 
and chin, which I admire in any one. 
There, do you see this paragon? Well, 
add a swinging gait to a pair of long limbs; 
put a pair of effeminately small and white 
hands on the body; dress it in dark gray, 
and you have him, zz foto. In answer to 
what I am doing on my drama, I have the 
plot marked out in the rough. Mr. O. has 
given me some very good hints as to the 
fifth act.. Besides, I have one whole scene 
done, —that where Lovelace is arrested by 
the Roundheads. Mr. O. thinks it is capi- 
tally conceived and worked up —or, at 
least, he says so. You bade me send you 
something to set to music. Will this trifle 
answer, from Heine? 


“ F's liegt der hersze Sommer. 


“ My little love, the summer 
Is hot upo’ thy cheek, 
And in thy heart the winter 
Is white and chill and bleak. 


“ Ah, that will change, my lassie, 
When in my arms thou art; 
My cheek be pale as winter 
And summer burn thy heart.” 


I did it while at Mme’s a year ago. 
Poor Heine! every one thinks he can trans- 
late him into verse. I ask the dear ghost’s 
pardon ; [ll never try to distil him again, 
never! Theodore Martin is the only one 
of them all who does well, and this is, to 
borrow the words of the grave-maker in 
Hamlet, by doing ill. Lyrics cannot be 
translated. Fiat!! If you won’t mention 
it to any one I'll copy for you some triolets 
which Mr. O. did yesterday. You must 
know he is a devotee to the bicycle, and, 
to do him justice, he’s a fine rider. Here 
are his ‘‘experiments in Gallic measur ” 
as he calls them : — 
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“ Chantez. 


“ Sing, heart, as we go, 
And out-mock the cage linnet, 
Oh, tender and low, 
Sing, heart, as we go, 
My joy’s overflow, 
And thy wheel, — come, begin it! 
Sing, heart, as we go, 
And out-mock the cage linnet.” 


“Za Chanson. 


“The song in the heart, — 
It is thus we shall win it: 
Afar from the mart, 
The song in the heart, 
As springs, will upstart 
If our cycles begin it; 
The song in the heart, — 
It is thus we shall win it.” 


“De la Roue. 
“The joy of the wheel — 
The delight we find in it! 
To tell you we feel 
The joy of the wheel, 
I break a song’s seal, 
And sing for a minute 
The joy of the wheel, 
The delight we find in it.” 


There! May, I think them quite clever ; 
but he won’t hear to any praise. Why, he 
won’t let us even mention his saving 
Frank’s life! And, do you know, Frank 
tells me that after that act, when the class 
were going to give him a medal, or some- 
thing of that nature, to commemorate his 
noble daring, he found it out and sent this 
chosen committee a letter, declining to ac- 
cept any token, and asking them not to 
insist on it, as the only course that would 
please his modest majesty. Did you ever 
hear of such worth? Frank’s ankle is get- 
ting along slowly. He was very glad to 
get down here. I wish you were here to 
read to him. He says I gabble, and he 
scolds Lucy for keeping up her voice at 
periods. Oh, perhaps you think a sick 
man’s an angel! Won’t you reconsider 
that cruel decision of yours? 

Auf wiedersehen ! 
KaTE WENTWORTH. 


{Frank Wentworth to Fred Billings. ] 


‘¢ DEVEREAUX MANSION,” 
Sept. 30, 18—. 
DEAR FRED : — 

Iam getting around on crutches. But 
think of all the summer gone and my £x- 
pert lying idle! If I were not a saint, Fred, 
I should swear; but my sisters say I have 
been so cross,-housed up, that I have no 
reputation to lose ; so I’ll forbear this once. 
Nothing new with us. Walt is here all 
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the time. What a lady’s man! Talking 
poetry and the drama by the hour with 
Kate, as I remember a certain young man 
is said to have done at Miss Turner’s, last 
summer, with the same K. W. I suspect 
that I have bored Walt some the last two 
months with card-playing. Kate and he 
are off now somewhere, studying an 
American sky to work up into some Eng- 
lish scene or other. Lucy fidgets about 
Walt’s marrying Kate. Why shouldn’t he? 
I keep teasing her. She seems to have 
taken a dislike to him of late. He’s en- 
gaged, as of course he has told you; but 
this makes no difference to Lucy. I was 
surprised enough when he informed me of 
the step he had taken, and wanted my bless- 
ing on it. Walt’s going to Vermont next 
week, to be gone ‘‘ a few days.” Imagine 
what that means when love’s in the ques- 
tion. Here come Kate and Walt, to play 
cards with me; so [ll cut you short now. 
Lucy sends remembrances, and says, tell 
him Jack’s address is No. 79 Rue de Bois, 
Paris. She could send any message for 
you if you wished. 
Your friend, 
FRANK WENTWORTH. 


[Walter Ogilby to Fred Billings. ] 
Frep BILuincs : — 

Ido not know what in Heaven’s name 
you mean. Will you explain yourself? I 
have never wronged you in thought or 
deed that I am aware of. I didn’t know 
you were acquainted with any of the 
Wentworths until the day of my last 


letter, when I heard Frank ask Mrs. 
Brown for her husband’s address for 
you. Why you never told me, I can’t 


think. I am wholly in the dark. But I 
can see no reason for the cold, upbraiding 
letter which reached me this morning from 
you, even zf I had knowa you were on 
hand-and-glove terms with them, unless,— 
it can’t be so or you would have told me, or 
some one surely would ! — that you are in- 
terested in Kate!! That is the only lame 
conclusion I can make out of your inco- 
herent sentences. If that is it, — but 
pshaw ! it can’t be ! — put yourself at ease. 
Its Amy Bridgeford I am going to marry 
next month. Did I not tell you of our en- 
gagement in the letter in which I spoke 
of her at the seniors’ ball? Surely I did! 
Iremember. That was my engagement 
night. All the Wentworths knew it, and 
Frank has never told you the absurd story 
of my having any thoughts of marrying 
Kate. You are either playing a cruel hoax 
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on me, or you are terribly mistaken. Write 
at once and explain yourself, Fred. Ad- 
dress me here at C » Vt., where I am 
making ready for the marriage. I am de- 
sirous to be forgiven if I have unintention- 
ally hurt or offended you in any way. 
As formerly, 
WALTER OGILBy. 





Oct. 13th. 


[Telegram sent to Walter Ogilby, Ocean House, 
Swampscott, and forwarded to C——, Vt.] 
Oct. 12, 18—. 
WALTER OGILBy : — 
This is to tell thee that thy friend, Fred 
Billings, committed suicide last evening. 
PHINEAS THOMAS. 


[Friend Thomas to Walter Ogilby.] 
Nintu Montn, Twelfth Day. 
WALTER OcILBy : — 

Thee has my telegram, which I sent thee 
to-day, I suppose. I can tell thee in this 
little more than a confirmation of the sad 
calamity. Thy young friend has been de- 
spondent of late, and has kept his room 
much of the time. Yesterday he called 
me to him, and gave me the enclosed letter, 
asking me to send it to thy address if he 
should die suddenly. I supposed he was 
thinking of the bleeding spells he occasion- 
ally had, and tried tocheerhim. This was 
after dinner. He then went to his piano 
for the first time for a week, and played and 
sang until near supper time. I sat on 
the back stoop and listened. Most of all 
he sang a song which kept repeating, 
‘¢ Lochaber no more!” When I went to 
call him to supper I found him lying on 
the bed, stabbed to the heart with the Turk- 
ish knife which he used for a paper-cutter. 
Nothing could be done, for he was dead. 
Mother and I were badly shaken by the 
terrible event. We will bury him here 
to-morrow, when the body will be subject to 
the wishes of his friends. 

Thy friend, 
PuineAs THOMAS. 


[Mrs. Brown to her Husband.] 


Oct. 17, 18—. 
My pEAR HusBaANnD : — 

I hardly know how to tell you what I 
have to say. We are well so far as health 
goes; but, O Jack, everything is wrong. 
Fred Billings stabbed himself to death, a 
week ago, in Colorado, under the impres- 
sion that Kate was engaged to Mr. Ogilby, 
whereas he is going to marry ex-Senator 
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Bridgeford’s daughter, of Vermont. Frank 
and Mr. Ogilby are distracted with grief. 
The latter came to Frank as soon as it was 
known. Iam powerless to alleviate their 
sorrow. Poor Kate says not a word. I 
didn’t know she cared for Fred at all in 
this way ; but she goes about the house with 
such a mild, pained look in her eyes that I 
fear sometimes for her reason. Last night 
she sent for the Mother Superior of St. 
Ursula, and I don’t know what Kate won’t 
do when she comes. O Jack, if you 
were only here! If she would only cry! 
But she says,‘‘Cry !— what should I cry for, 
“Lucy?” in such away. To-morrow Frank 
will take us back to Worcester, and Mr. 
Ogilby will start for Colorado. Fred wrote 
Mr. Ogilby a long letter, which came after 
the telegram. Ido not know what was in 
in it, except that he said that some poor 
child in whom he was interested there 
in Colorado was to have his fortune. Ican 
write no more now, but will write you 
again by the next steamer. 
Your own loving wife, 
Lucy. 


[Mrs. Brown to her Husband. } 


Worcester, Mass., Oct. 25, 18—. 
Dear HusBANnpD : — 

At length, I might say, at ast, it is set- 
tled, and Kate, our Kate, Jack, will enter 
the convent of St. Ursula. Frank and I 
have done as you advised, said everything, 
done everything, that we could to change 
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but she will wait a month for your return 
before leaving me. I have cried myself 
sick, but all to no purpose. She is radi- 
cally changed. She doesn’t mope, but her 
books and music are all neglected. She 
goes about the house in a quiet way, which 
seems to say to me that same old quotation 
she used ever to be conning last year, about 
‘“* Tand sorrow!” Dearest, do you remem- 
ber how she would say it to us. sitting on the 
floor of our sitting-room, her hair all un- 
loosed ; and when I would be moved by her 
pathetic voice, and plead for her not to do 
so, how she would throw her hair back from 
her face and laugh, till I, too, laughed out of 
sympathy? There will be no more of that 
now. We have lost her as fully as if she 
were dead. Indeed, I can’t get that line 
out of my head that Mrs. Browning wrote 
of another Kate : — 


‘She has made the grass greener 

even here . . . with her grave — 

My Kate.” 
It haunts me. Dearest, I am so glad that 
you are coming home, and that I shall write 
you but one more letter before you sail! 
Now I want to tell you one thing, which 
you must never let any one even suspect 
you know. May Turner rejected Frank 
yesterday. He is hurt, but he is acting the 
manly part; and the fact that she has treated 
him like a coquette, as she ever was, will 
enable him to recover soon from his chagrin. 
Mr. Ogilby was married very quietly two 
days ago. They go to Europe in the 


her will ; but it is impossible. Judge Laskey spring. Ever your own, 
has at length given his consent as guardian, Lucy. 
Ff W. Chapman. 
————=- 6 


FOUR 


Srx thousand miles would make, if ex- 
tended in a straight line, quite a respectable 
section of the earth’s circumference; and 
the career of the bicycle which I have 
driven that distance during the past three 
years and a half has perhaps been quite 
respectable enough to deserve a formal de- 
scription. The beginning of this career 
was made on the Belgian block pavement, 
at the north-east corner of Washing- 
ton square, at about 10 minutes past 3 
o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, 29th 
May, 1879. It was a surprisingly short 
beginning on six thousand miles, however, 
for the wheel came toa standstill as soon as 
I had got into the saddle ; and, in my igno- 
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rance of the ‘‘ stand-still feat,” and of the 
proper way of using my own feet for a 
quick dismount, I forthwith reached out for 
the nearest paving-stone with my left elbow, 
and secured a dislocation of the benes 
thereof. While waiting to have them 
pulled together again by a surgeon, whose 
office fortunately happened to be adjacent, 
I insisted, between my groans, that a tele- 
gram should be at once sent to the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, inquiring if a 
nickel-plated cyclometer could be season- - 
ably prepared for me, so that my second 
ride might be more accurately measured. 
This remark, coming subsequently to the 
ears of the Captain of the New York Bicycle 
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Club, seemed to him so creditable that he 
vowed the anniversary of it should be duly 
celebrated by a general parade of American 
bicyclers. Hence the memorable mustering 
of the clans at Newport, on the 29th of 
May, 1880, and the formation of the 
L.A.W., with officers to summon a simi- 
lar gathering on each return of that day. 

Iam driven to make public this fragment 
of ancient history — not to say secret and un- 
suspected history—by the remark of a writer 
in the November WHEELMAN, who, while 
giving due credit for any manifestations 
of interest in, and friendliness towards, the 
League, speaks deprecatingly of my failure 
tobecomea member thereof. He will now 
realize that I could not with propriety act 
otherwise. My position is much like that 
of the King of France who said, L’é¢at cest 
mot. In a certain sense ‘‘ the League is 
myself” ; and the mere fact that I elbowed 
it into existence leads me to insist, like 
Uncle Remus, that I ‘‘ must have elbow- 
room” outside it. Iam sucha very modest 
man, furthermore, that’ the pomp and 
pageantry of three annual meets seem 
already to have commemorated with suffi- 
cient impressiveness the date of so slight a 
display of fortitude. Hence my printed 
argument of last winter in favor of making 
the date of the meet a changeable one, so 
that it might be adapted to the climate of 
the locality chosen. I urged, for example, 
that Washington’s birthday, 1883, would 
be a good time for the fourth annual meet, 
in case the city of Washington should be 
chosen as the place of it. As for the 29th 
of May, it is enough for me, being a mod- 
est man, that Mother Nature should always 
send then a gentle shower of rain,— should, 
as it were, bedew the earth with her tears, 
— in kindly remembrance of my first mis- 
fortune. 

I am not unaware that afew envious and 
light-minded persons have given acceptance 
to the theory that the President of the Bos- 
ton Bicycle Club devised the League, in 
order to honor a certain lawyer of that city, 
who, on the 29th of May, 1877, made the 
‘test case” at the Boston Custom House, 
which forced the Secretary of the Treasury 
to classify the bicycle as ‘*a carriage” (duty 
thirty-five per cent.), rather than ‘‘ a ma- 
chine” (duty forty-five percent.). Imention 
this theory only that I may expose it to the 
scorn and derision of all true bicyclers. It 
is merely one more illustration of the petty 
jealousy which ‘* the hub” feels for ‘‘ the 
metropolis,” — one more attempt to honor 
Harvard at the expense of Yale, — one 
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more effort to exalt a 68 graduate above a 
graduate of ’69. The natural prejudice 
which the first President of the League 
would have for Harvard and ’68, by virtue 
of being himself a ’7o-man at Haverford 
College (which the intelligent compositor 
usually transforms into ‘‘ Harvard”), ex- 
plains his nefarious attempt to pervert the 
facts of history. Modest man that I am, I 
will not tamely consent to be robbed of the 
greatness which has been thrust upon me. 
I do not want to be oppressed with the 
burden of carrying any more of it. I am 
anxious to have the League choose some 
other day than the 29th of May for the 
annual blowing of its bugle. But I must 
insist that whatever degree of celebrity may 
attach to that particular date in the history 
of American bicycling is due not to a bit 
of legal quibbling in the Boston Custom 
House, but to the extremely practical ‘ test 
case” made by my left elbow with that 
fateful bit of Belgian pavement lying at the 
north-east corner of Washington square. 

Two months and more before making 
this test I had corresponded with the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, recommending ' 
them to open a rink in New York, in order 
that I might, without leaving the city, 
*¢ have a chance to see if I could learn how 
to ride.” But even the prospective honor 
of selling me a wheel failed to induce 
them to grant my modest request, and so 
I was forced to make a pilgrimage to their 
warehouse in Boston. There, on the last 
Friday afternoon of March, 1879, I made 
my first experimental mount, and found 
that my experiences with the bone-shaker 
of ’69, though forgotten for a decade, stood 
me in good stead. Command of the new- 
fashioned wheel was gained by me very 
quickly, and, after an hour’s practice, I 
felt quite competent to ‘‘ take to the road.” 
Of course I bought a bicycle, and was con- 
sumed with impatience when the specified 
‘*two weeks” lengthened into two months 
before its arrival. My order, that it be 
sent to meet me on the smooth pavements 
at Harlem bridge, was mailed just too late 
to prevent its shipment from Hartford to 
the stony region of Washington square. 
The saddle, moreover, for convenience in 
packing, had been screwed up close to the 
head, so that, even if my first ride had 
been attempted on a smooth road, I should 
inevitably have tumbled, and kept tumbling 
till I ‘*tumbled to” the idea that the sad- 
dle must be set further back. 

Six weeks from the day of my sudden 
demonstration that ‘‘the successor of the 
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bone-shaker” might become a bone-breaker, 
I trundled it out for a second trial, and 
practised step-riding for an hour or so on 
the concrete walks of the square. A week 
later, on my third trial, I ventured to slide 
into the saddle again; but its advanced 
position and my own impaired confidence 
combined to make my visits there very 
short ones. The next day, however, I got 
the seat properly adjusted, and, after a few 
helps at mounting and dismounting, found 
I could once more trust myself to ‘ go it 
alone,” on a smooth wooden floor. My 
first road-ride was taken the following 
evening, Tuesday, July 22, on the Boule- 
vard, where, in the course of two hours, I 
made six mounts, and covered four miles of 
space, with only one slight fall. The ex- 
ercise was terribly tiresome and _surpris- 
ingly sweaty while it lasted, but no weari- 
ness or stiffness resulted as a sequel to 
it. Before the next month closed I 
had taken eleven other rides and accom- 


plished 125 miles, thereby exploring 
pretty thoroughly the roads of the 
New York region, of which I sent a 


minute description to the American Bicy- 
cling Fournal for October. My longest 
day’s record was 21 miles, made on 
August 5, when I went to Yonkers, 
where an importunate reporter tried to dis- 
cover my name for publication in the local 
paper, and where an equally uncivil dog 
tried to thrust his teeth through the leather 
of my boot-leg. The thermometer stood 
well up among the nineties that day, and 
the hot weather which prevailed during all 
my rides of that month perhaps explained 
why I never sighted any wheelmen. I 
suppose there were then about a dozen of 
them in New York. 

My log of distances, traversed up to this 
time, had been laboriously compiled by 
using the county atlas, inasmuch as my 
agonizing appeal to the Popes for a cyclom- 
eter that should be _ nickel-plated had 
been quite in vain. On the first day of 
September, however, when I began to do 
some riding in Massachusetts, I reconciled 
my conscience to the belief that one of 
their ordinary cyclometers, even without 
any nickel-plating to ensure its accuracy, 
was better than nothing; and so I attached 
to my axle the little round brass box which 
has registered the miles for me ever since. 
My first ‘* over-night excursion” began 
September 9, when I started from Spring- 
field with the idea of propelling myself 
to Boston, 100 miles, and there, per- 


haps, taking part in ‘‘ A Wheel Around 
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the Hub,” for which an invitation had 
reached me, though the exact time of start- 
ing had been left undecided. Adopting 
the mistaken theory of a railroad man, that 
the highway supplied softer and more diffi- 
cult riding than the space between the 
tracks, I clung to the latter all day, and 
only accomplished 22 miles, ending at 
West Brimfield, where the rain put an 
entire stop to my very slow progress. 
On the morning of the 11th I took train to 
Worcester, and there learned that the Bos- 
ton riders had decided on the 11th and 12th 
as the days for their excursion. I was thus 
too late to be with them at the start; but, 
by resuming my train, I might have over- 
taken them — possibly at Readville, prob- 
ably at Canton, or certainly at Sharon, — 
and thus participated in the larger part of 
the journey. I afterwards gr eatly regretted 
that I failed to do this, especially as in 
wheeling eastward from Worcester I went 


astray over bad and hilly roads, and 
occupied nine hours in covering 24 
miles, a third of which I walked. The 


next day I rode in from South Framing- 
ham to Boston, over the well-known track ; 
and while circling about there in the early 
evening, in the region of Trinity square, I 
observed numerous dusty bicyclers, who 
seemed to be homeward bound, and who, I 
doubt not, were some of the men whose com- 
rade I ought to have been in the ‘* Wheel 
Around the Hub.” I eyed them curiously, 
for this was the first chance I had ever had 
of seeing any bicycling. I devoted a good 
part of Saturday to exploring the enchant- 
ing environs of the city, and then took 
train back to Springfield, with a record 
of 104 miles for the four days. On 
the 17th September I rode southward 
to Hartford, 33 miles, and five days 
later the same _ distance northward to 
Greenfield. These were the two longest 
days’ rides of the year; and the longest 
ride on two successive days was 62 
miles, beginning at New Haven and end- 
ing at a railroad station about 8 miles 
from Harlem bridge. This was on the 
1oth and 11th of November, and a fort- 
night later I devoted an afternoon and a 
forenoon to my first trip to Tarrytown 
and back,—48 miles.- An October 
trip of similar duration to Orange and 
back measured 4o miles. Most of the 
rest of my riding was on the roads whichI 
had first explored in August, though I 
made several visits to Brooklyn and Pros- 
pect Park, and I finished there my wheel- 


ing of the year, on the 16th of December, 
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when I took a 20-mile trip to Coney 
Island. 

My entire riding for 1879 amounted to 
742 miles, being an average of about 16} 
miles for each one of the 47 days when I 
mounted the wheel; and upwards of 600 
miles were accredited to the last four months 
of the year. The length of track traversed 
by me for the first time amounted to at 
least 330 miles; and if 130 miles be added 
to this to represent that part of it which I 
traversed a second time, but in an opposite 
direction, my ‘* new” riding amounted to 
460 miles, leaving only 282 miles to repre- 
sent the repetitions in the year’s record. 
Reports and descriptions of most of these 
roads were printed by me in the first volume 
of the Bicycling World, 1880, as follows : 
April 3, p. 163; April 17, p. 178; May 1, 
p- 199; May 15, p. 219; May 29, p. 234; 
June 12, p. 256. Later references to my 
road-reports in that. periodical will be en- 
closed in brackets, with the initials B. W. 

My wheeling in 1880 extended through 
a period of eight months, from April 19 
to December 16, and amounted to 1,4744 
miles, or an average of about 264 miles for 
each of the fifty-eight days I rode. The 
shortest record was 34 miles, the longest 
was 73, and there were nine other days 
when I rode 40 miles or more. My first 
50-mile ride was on the 4th of May, when 


I made the round trip to Tarrytown, and 
I , 


added 7 miles of riding on the Boule- 
vard by gas-light, to complete the distance. 
[B.W., Aug. 7, p. 331.] This was also 
my first experience of that sort of night- 
riding ; and I may as well say here that I 
have never made use of alantern. On the 
first day of summer I rode from Taunton to 
Boston, 40 miles, as one of a party of six 
returning from the meet at Newport; a 
week later, from Hartford to Springfield, 35 
miles ; and two days afterwards, from Hart- 
ford to Meriden, 30 miles. [B. W., Nov. 19, 
p- 27.] Between the 9th and 13th July I 
rode 131 miles on Long Island, between 
Greenport and Hunter’s Point, and on the 
3d August tried another route there of 25 
miles, from Cold Spring Harbor to Astoria. 
[B. W., Nov. 26, p. 37.] My third round 
trip to Tarrytown, 43 miles, was taken 
August 17. After this, between the 6th 
and 24th of September, came the longest 
tour of my four seasons’ record, for it 
amounted to 495 miles, and included sec- 
tions of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Canada. [B. W., 1881, 
May 27, p. 27; June 3, p. 44; June 10, p. 
56; June 17, p. 64.] As my riding was 
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confined to fifteen days, the average for 
each was 33 miles; the shortest record 
being that of my incursion into Canada, 
September 15, in the region of Niagara 
Falls. Before this I had spent four days. 
along the Erie canal, mostly on the tow- 
path, between Schenectady and Oneida, 110 
miles, and ridden for two days, 32 miles, in 
the region of Canandaigua, where I was 
visiting a friend. From Niagara I rode 38 
miles to a farmer’s house, 16 miles ‘beyond 
Buffalo; thence 73 miles to Erie; thence 
45 miles to Ashtabula, making in all 156 
miles, which distance still remains my best 
record for three successive days. The 
swiftest and pleasantest ride of the tour 
was had in returning on the same track 
from Erie to Dunkirk, 47 miles, in seven 
and a half hours, including two hours out 
of the saddle. The next afternoon and 
evening five hours were spent in getting 
over the 17 miles between Binghamton and 
Great Bend. Then came acontinuous ride 
of three days, from Port Jervis to the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, and across the Jersey 
hills homeward to Washington square, the 
distance being 125 miles, of which the last 
day claimed 53. My estimate of new track 
traversed in 1880 is 7oo miles, and of old 
track traversed in a new direction 100 
miles, leaving 674 to represent the repeti- 
tions of the year. 

February and July were the only two 
months of 1881 that claimed none of the sixty- 
seven days in which I wheeled 1,956 miles, 
—an average of 29}, —though January saw 
me mounted only once, when I indulged 
in the novelty of pushing myself a half- 
dozen miles over the beaten snow, among 
the sleigh-riders of the Boulevard. My 
next ride, and the shortest of the year, was 
on the 1st of March, a mile and a half, 
from the railroad station to my friend’s 
house in Washington. Four days after- 
wards, in the same city, I took my longest 
ride of the year, 664 miles, in spite of hav- 
ing broken off one of my handles the day 
before, and thereby ruined all chance of 
‘beating my best record” (73 miles), and 
perhaps even making 1co miles. On the 
22d of April I explored Staten Island to 
the extent of 23 miles, and then went 17 
miles further, through Elizabethtown and 
Newark, toOrange. [B. W., May 20, p.17.] 
On the last Saturday of May I began a 
week’s ride of 287 miles, — going first from 
Boston, through Malden and Salem, to Row- 
ley, and from Portsmouth to the Kittery 
Navy Yard and back, 46 miles; and next 
day returning from Portsmouth to Salem, a 
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similar distance. Monday witnessed the 
second annual parade of the League, and a 
trip to Brighton and Chestnut Hill, 20 miles ; 
Tuesday, an excursion to the Blue Bell 
Tavern in Milton, 20 miles; Wednesday, 
a trip to Dedham, Needham, and Chestnut 
Hill, 36 miles; Thursday, a leisurely ride 
of ten hours from the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, through Cambridge, Lexington, 
Waltham, Wellesley, and Framingham to 
Northboro’, 54} miles; Friday, a_ final 
push of fourteen hours, through mist and 
fog, with a threatening east wind at my 
back, to Worcester, West Brookfield, 
Ware, Three Rivers, Indian Orchard, 
Springfield, and West Springfield, 64} 
miles. [B.W., Aug. 26, p. 188.] The 
following Tuesday I went up the river to 
Brattleboro’, 474 miles. I repeated the 
trip on the 22d of August, in beginning a 
tour to Lake George [B.W., Oct. 7, 
p- 259; Nov. 11, p. 5], but continued on 
to Putney, 523 miles. Thence next day 
I rode to Bellows Falls and from Rutland 
to Whitehall, 39 miles. The third day, 
after 20 miles of hap-hazard riding among 
the hills, brought me to Hulett’s Landing, 
on Lake George. The fourth day, besides 
sailing through the lake, I circled from 
Baldwin’s to Ticonderoga and back, and 
from Caldwell to Fort Edward, 17 miles. 
The fifth day I continued homeward 
through Albany to Schodac, 57 miles, and 
on the sixth day ended my trip by making 
an early morning push of 18 miles to Hud- 
son, and there embarking on steamer for 
New York. A week later, September 4, 
I began a four days’ ride on Long Island, 
from Flushing to Yaphank and back, 140 
miles, of which 31 and 43 were covered on 
my outward trip, and 14 and 52 on my re- 
turn. [B. W., 1882, July 28, p. 463.] An- 
other four days’ ride was begun on the 
26th of September, when I circled 15 miles 
in the environs of Poughkeepsie; then to 
Rhinebeck and back, 33 miles; then down 
the river to Garrisons, 25 miles ; then home 
to the city again, 44 miles. The return 
trip from Tarrytown, on this latter day, 


should properly be connected with my up-- 


trip thither on the 17th of May ; for on that 
occasion I took train to Poughkeepsie, and 
then was forced by the rain to take train 
homeward again without doing any riding 
there. On the 16th of October I rode 23 
miles in the park at Philadelphia, and 15 
miles the next forenoon in the park at 
Baltimore. Then, on the 22d, I began a 
six days’ tour ‘‘ along the Potomac” [B. W., 


1882, June 23, p. 403; July 14, p. 441], 
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making 180 miles, divided thus : 32, 54, 30, 
13, 51. The first day’s ride was from 
Frederick to Hagerstown. Six miles be- 
yond there is Williamsport, where I struck 
the towpath of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, and rode up it 48 miles before night- 
fall. The third day brought me to the end 
of the towpath at Cumberland, whence I 
took train back to Harper’s Ferry, and 
from there followed the towpath down to 
its other end at Washington. On the 15th 
of November I made my sixth trip to 
Tarrytown, 42 miles; and on the 21st of 
December, the shortest day of the year, I 
took my last ride and one of my longest 
ones, 605 miles. My estimate of new track 
traversed in 1881 is 750 miles, and of old 
track traversed in a new direction, 210 
miles, leaving about 1,000 miles to rep- 
resent the repetitions of the year. 

My riding of 1882, as comprised between 
April 19 and November 29, amounted to 
1,8274 miles, or an average of rather more 
than 334 miles for each of 56 riding days. 
I celebrated May-Day by a ride of 45 miles, 
from Orange to Morristown and back, and 
three days later accomplished 41 miles, in- 
cluding a ride from Orange to Little Falls, 
Pompton, and Paterson, which I after- 
wards extended to Hackensack, Ridgefield, 
and Fort Lee. On the afternoon of the 
1oth I made the Tarrytown trip again, 42 
miles; and on the forenoon of the 26th 
rode up there, crossed the river to Nyack, 
and came down the west side of the river, 
through Tappan and Englewood, to Jersey 
City, 51 miles. During the last three days 
of the month I rode 75 miles in the streets 
and parks of Chicago; and on the first 
morning of summer began at Covington a 
tour of 340 miles among the hills of Ken- 
tucky, finishing at Maysville on the gth. 
The miles recorded on the successive days 
were as follows: 39, 61, 33, 43, 31, 0, 52; 
42, 39,—the blank record signifying the 
day devoted to visiting the Mammoth 
Cave. The January WHEELMAN con- 
tained a detailed report of my autumn tour 
of 400 miles, beginning at Utica on the 
2oth of September, and extending through 
Trenton Falls, Syracuse, Canandaigua, 
Avon Springs, Portage, the Genesee Val- 
ley, Hornellsville, and Corning, to Wa- 
verly (330 miles), and then Towanda, 
Pittson, Wilkesbarre, and Newark, where 
the end was made October 12. In the in- 
terval of a quarter year and more, which 
elapsed between these two tours, there were 
only three days when I mounted my 


wheel : I rode from Hartford to Cheshire, 28 
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miles, July 18, and next day rode 25 more, 
in the region of New Haven and Branford ; 
and on the 15th of September I rode 28 
miles on Staten Island. On the 27th of 
October I made a round trip of 31 miles, 
from Philadelphia to a point beyond Wayne. 
My next trial of a ‘‘ new road” was made 
November 13, when I went from Newark, 
along Springfield avenue, to Short Hills, 
Madison, and Morristown and back, 44 
miles. 

My final tour of the year began Novem- 
ber 21, when I rode from Harlem bridge to 
Bridgeport, 554 miles. The next forenoon 
I rode to New Haven, 19 miles. The 
third day I proceeded through Cheshire 
to Hartford, 43 miles; and the fourth, I 
finished at West Springfield, 31 miles. At 
6 o’clock in the morning of Wednesday, 
November 29, exactly three and a half 
years from the day when I first mounted 
my wheel, I was warned that a new snow- 
storm had just begun, and that, if I in- 
tended to work off the last 23 miles needed 
to complete the record of 6,000, I had 
best make a prompt beginning. I finished 
my task in Springfield, at half-past 10 
o’clock, and then sought breakfast with an 
appetite well-sharpened by a four hours’, 
struggle through the blinding snow. The 
air was cold enough to freeze my mus- 
tache into a solid lump, and hence gave 
the snow no chance to grow damp and 
slippery. Thanks to the tight clutch kept 
by me on the handles, my wheel, though 
it had two or three dangerous slips, never 
fell. 

My new track, in 1882, was 820 miles, 
long, and my old track, ridden in a new 
direction, was 180 miles, leaving 828 miles 
of repetitions. Combining with these the 
similar estimates already given for the three 
previous seasons, and the following result 
‘appears: Of the 6,000 miles through which 
Ihave pushed my 46-inch Columbia bicy- 
cle, ‘* No. 234,” 2,600 miles were on roads 
that my wheel had never before traversed, 
and 620 miles were’ on roads that it had 
never before traversed in the same direc- 
tion. In other words, I have had 3,220 
miles of practically ‘‘new” riding, as 
against 2,780 miles on paths previously 
gone over. I believe there are quite a 
number of Americans who have wheeled 
themselves 6,000 miles or more (though I 
have yet to be told of one who has done 
that distance on a single machine) ; but to 
the best of my knowledge I am the only man 
who has practised bicycling on 2,600 dis- 
tinct miles of American roads. The period 
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described has comprised 1,280 days, and, 
as I have mounted the wheel on 228 of 
these, my ‘‘ average ride” has been a trifle 
less than 264 miles. The average has con- 
stantly increased, however, as is shown by 
comparing the figures of the four seasons 
in succession: 16}, 264, 291, 333. The 
** days” and ‘‘ miles” may be grouped to- 
gether as follows: 1879, 47 and 742; 1880, 
58 and 1,4743; 1881, 67 and 1,956; 1882, 
56 and 1,8273. 

I have driven my wheel in the fifteen fol- 
lowing States: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Illinois ; and I have ac- 
companied it on railroad trains in all but 
the first-named State, and also in Delaware 
and Indiana. The miles we have travelled 
together by trains are indicated by the 
numerals in the following chronological 
list of our trips: West Brimfield to Worces- 
ter, 35; Newton to Springfield, 91; Hart- 
ford to Springfield, 26 ; Chicopee to North- 
ampton, 14; Greenfield to Holyoke, 28; 
Bartow to Harlem, 8 ; Newport to Taunton, 
34; Brighton to Boston, 5; Boston to 
Springfield, 99; Springfield to Chicopee 
and back, 7; Springfield to Hartford, 26; 
Meriden to New Haven, 18; Riverhead to 
Yaphank, 15; Oneida to Canandaigua, 
100; Canandaigua to Niagara, 105; Ash- 
tabula to Erie, 41 ; Dunkirk to Binghamton, 
245; Great Bend to Port Jervis, 113; New ° 
York to Washington and back, 456 ; Tarry- 
town to Poughkeepsie, 45; Poughkeepsie 
to New York, 73; Fall River to Boston, 
49; Rowley to Portsmouth, 26; Salem to 
Boston, 16; Smith’s Ferry to North Hat- 
field, 11; Bernardston to Hartford, 67; 
Hayden’s to Springfield, 17; Smith’s 
Ferry to North Hatfield, 11; Bellows 
Falls to Rutland, 53 ; Flushing to Hunter’s 
Point, 7; New ‘York to Baltimore, 186; 
Baltimore to Frederick, 66; Cumberland 
to Harper’s Ferry, 97; Washington to 
New York, 228; Newark to New York, 
7; New York to Washington and Chicago, 
1,041; Chicago to Cincinnati, 310; Wil- 
liamstown to Sadieville, 19 ; Upton to Cave 
City, 26; Cave City to Louisville, 85 ; 
Cheshire to New Haven, 15; Albany 
to Utica, 95; Oneida to Syracuse, 25; 
Waverly to Towanda, 18; Meshoppen to 
Pittston, 38 ; Wilkesbarre to Newark, 172; 
Newark to Philadelphia and back, 162. 

In addition to the above indicated 4,414 
miles by rail, I have accompanied my 
wheel 1,044 miles on steamboats, as fol- 
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lows: New York to Pleasant Valley, 6; 
New York to New Haven, 75; Harlem to 
Fulton ferry (twice), 15; New York to 
Newport, 160; New York to New Lon- 
don, 120; New London to Greenport, 15 ; 
Battery to Vanderbilt’s Landing, 10; New 
York to Fall River, 175; Hulett’s Land- 
ing to Baldwin’s and thence to Caldwell 
(Lake George), 40; Hudson to New York, 
115; New York to Flushing, 15; New 
York to Poughkeepsie, 75; Fulton ferry 
to Harlem, 8; Maysville to Cincinnati, 60 ; 
New Haven to New York, 75; Battery to 
Tompkinsville, 10; New Brighton to Bat- 
tery, 10; Harlem to Astoria and back, 6; 
Hoboken to Brooklyn, 3; Tarrytown to 
Nyack, 3; Fort Lee to Manhattanville 
(three times), 5 ; Hunter’s Point to Seventh 
street (twice), 5; Hoboken ferry, six 
times ; Weehawken ferry, six times; Pavo- 
nia ferry, twice ; Communipaw ferry, twice ; 
Jersey City ferry, twice; Wall street ferry, 
eighteen times ; Fulton ferry, once ; Grand- 
street ferry, once. These thirty-eight ferry 
passages probably amounted to as many 
miles altogether. Canal-boat rides of 4 
miles on the Erie, and 10 miles on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, may be added; and 
row-boat transportation has been given my 
wheel from Staten Island to Elizabethport, 
twice across the Mohawk at Hoffman’s 
ferry, once across the Connecticut at 
Thompsonville, and once across the outlet 
of Lake Champlain at Chubb’s Ferry, — 
perhaps 3 miles in all. I have escorted 
it on horse-cars twice down the east side of 
the city, from Fourteenth street to Wall, and 
once on the same route upwards; five 
times down the west side from Fifty-ninth 
street to the ferries at Liberty, Chambers, 
Desbrosses, Canal, and Christopher streets 
respectively ; and once from One Hundred 
and Eighteenth to Fifty-ninth, — a distance 
of perhaps 40 miles altogether. On three 
occasions [ have ridden with it in a wagon 
about 20 miles, and I suppose it has been 
similarly carried a similar distance when 
I have not been in attendance. Its solitary 
tours, when caged in a crate and packed 
like ordinary merchandise into freight or 
express car, have numbered half-a-dozen, 
and amounted to about 1,600 miles, as fol- 
lows: Hartford to New York and back, 
220; New York to Springfield and back, 
272; Hartford to Schenectady, 140 ; Cincin- 
nati to Hartford, 972. 

Most of the distances by train have been 
given on the authority of the railroad 
guides; but I have been obliged to ‘* esti- 
mate” a few of them, and have felt un- 


certain in one or two cases concerning the 
actual route chosen between distant points 
which are connected by competing lines of 
quite unequal lengths. ‘Some of my steam- 
boat distances have been guessed at from 
my knowledge of the distances on shore. 
In no instance, however, have I knowingly 
exaggerated, and I am sure that the sum 
of my estimates falls short of, rather than 
exceeds, the actual distance. , I may also 
add here a word of caution against the too 
literal acceptance of my cyclometer re- 
ports as representing the exact distance 
between the chief points that are named in 
a day’s run, as if the whole of it were in- 
cluded between them; for, of course, the 
figures in reality often cover many detours 
and much extra riding, which cannot be 
specially explained in such a general sum- 
mary. 

The total distance which the record says 
I have been carried in company with my 
wheel (5,535 miles) lacks only 465 of the 
6,000 miles which I have personally pushed 
it; but the sum of the distances which I 
have travelled on account of my wheel, 
when not with it, is also quite a respect- 
able one. My original journey to Boston 
to negotiate for its manufacture was 450 
miles long; and other special rides may be 
named as follows: Syracuse to Canan- 
daigua and back, 150; Yaphank to Green- 
port and back, 75; Paterson to New York 
and back, 32; Thompsonville to Spring- 
field and back, 18; twenty rides between 
New York and Orange or Newark, 160; 
fourteen rides on the elevated railroad 
between Washington square and One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth street, 112; fifty- 
four rides on the same, to or from One 
Hundred and Fourth street, 270; eight 
rides on the same, to or from Harlem, 48 ; 
fifteen rides to or from Fulton street, 30. 
This makes a total of 1,335 miles, which . 
the rides I have taken in horse-car and 
omnibus, on my wheel’s account, would 
readily raise to 1,400. The wheel itself 
is shown by the present record to have 
travelled 13,160 miles, and I therefore am 
led to assume that it has ‘‘seen a good 
deal more of America” than any other 
bicycle a-going. My manuscript log, con- 
cerning its travels and adventures, occupies 
152 pages, with an average contents of 200 
words each; and I hope to prepare there- 
from, for the March WHEELMAN, some 
account of its mishaps, and of the cost of 
repairing them. I may also offer then some 
considerations tending to show that my 
steadfast sticking to so small a wheel, 
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while it is possible for me to propel one 
which is half a foot higher, is not alto- 
gether due to the sentimental consideration 
that ‘¢ I was born in ’46.” 

One more exhibition of ‘‘ mileage statis- 
tics” and this present article shall be 
ended. I have wheeled 4o miles in street 
parades: 14 at Newport, 4 at Boston, 13 at 
Chicago, and 9 at Philadelphia ; 52 miles in 
club runs: 22.at Washington (three runs), 

12 at Poughkeepsie, 12 at Brooklyn, and 
6 at Brattleboro’; 80 miles with two or 
more chance associates: 40 from Taunton, 
16 from Boston, 33 from Poughkeepsie, 12 
from Chicago, and 12 from Louisville ; and 
205 miles with single companions number- 
ing a dozen altogether : : go between Boston 
and Portsmouth, 20 between Utica and Tren- 
ton Falls, 27 in and about Washington, 25 
about Dedham and Needham, 15 _ near 
Dansville, 8 at Orange, 4 at Frederick, 4 at 
Newport, 2 at Cayug a, 5 at Philadelphia, 
3 at Brooklyn, and 2 in New York. If I 
add 50 miles to cover the distances which 
friends have ridden beside me on horse- 
back, or driven beside me in carriages, or 
walked or rowed beside me, the total will 
be 460 miles, to represent that part of my 
riding which has been cheered by any 
other **company” than that of myself. 
All the rest of my 6,000 miles a-wheel- 
back has been travelled alone! 

The surprising part of this last-named 
circumstance, to me, is that people should 
be so generally surprised at it. Men can- 
not, in the nature of things, readily adapt 
their business affairs in such way as to 
make their holidays and vacations coincide 
with those of other men; and a peculiar 
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charm of the bicycle is its capacity for 
economizing every shred and atom of a 
man’s leisure,—for increasing his inde- 
pendence in respect to relaxation. Only 
in exceptional cases can extensive touring 
be successfully indulged in otherwise than 
as a solitary amusement. What reasonable 
chance is there that, in a ride of say 400 
miles, two men can get along comfortably 
together, unless they are very intimate 
friends and of very equal wheeling capaci- 
ties? For my own part, I have thus far 
failed to induce a single one of my old- 
time comrades to take kindly to the wheel ; 
and when I ask, ‘* Where are the boys 
who bravely bounced the bone-shakers 
with me along the New Haven sidewalks, 
in that glad winter of ’69? echo sadly 
answers: ‘* Married and dead by the 
score!” Hence, as I seem thus fated 
always to ‘* go it alone,” I naturally feel 
an abiding enthusiasm for a pastime so 
perfectly adapted to my disposition and 
‘¢environment.” Hence, too, I trust that 
Mr. Calverley will pardon me if I thus 
parody one of his parodies in order to 
give rhythmic expression to my: enthusi- 
asm : — 


“* Others may praise the grand displays, 

Where flash the wheels like tail of comet, — 

The club runs made on gala days, — 
Far may I be at such times from it! 

Though then the public may be ‘lost 
In wonder’ at a trifling cost; 

Fanned by the breeze, to whirl at ease, 
My faithful wheel is all I crave, 

And if folks rave about the ‘seas 
Of upturned faces,’ let them rave! 

Your monster meets, I like not these; 
The lonely tour hath more to please.” 


Karl Kron. 


a . S. 


BUT IS IT 


THERE is little doubt that fear deters 
more persons from the use and enjoyment 
of the bicycle than any other, — perhaps 
than all other causes. It is not always the 
acknowledged reason. Men do not like to 
admit the fact; and because it is not the 
professed objection, it is none the less deep- 
seated and potent. In fact, an unexpressed 
reason is the more potent, because it being 
unexpressed, is unanswered. True, there 
are bicycles constructed especially for the 
timid; but the very pride which prevents 
a full-grown man from’ acknowledging 
timidity deters him from advertising his 
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fears by riding an ‘‘ Extraordinary” or a 
‘¢ Devon Safety,” or importing the insig- 
nificant ‘* Facile,” or the latest novelty, the 
‘* Atlantic Special,” whose safety is guar- 
anteed by'a small wheel in front as w ell as 
in the rear. 

To a considerable extent, wheelmen 
themselves are responsible for the reputa- 
tion of danger which attaches to the bi- 
cycle (as ordinarily constructed) in the 
minds of a large portion of the non-riding 
public. Every fall taken by a wheelman 
is an argument to the lookers-on (and 
somehow there always are plenty of ob- 
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servers on such humiliating occasions) 
against ‘‘that thing,” and each spectator 
may be relied upon to retail the incident 
and set it on its travels among his acquaint- 
ances until the little snow-ball becomes 
quite mountainous in its proportions. 

Now, every fall is chargeable to one of 
four causes, viz., the bicycle ridden, the 
rider, the -road-surface, or some outside 
person — malicious or careless. 

As to the road, it is not the intention of 
this article to discuss highways more than 
merely to express the opinion that a com- 
petent rider ought to be able to travel with 
safety over pretty much any road upon 
which a light buggy can be comfortably 
drawn, and if he attempts to propel his 
wheel over one which is probably un- 
ridable he knowingly runs his chances of 
aspill. The fourth cause above-mentioned 
may be dismissed as briefly, as it is doubt- 
less a fact that the. dangers of collision are 
not more numerous than would exist if 
the rider was in a buggy or on _horse- 
back, probably less, as the bicycular vehicle 
being comparatively narrow can get through 
a smaller space than could a buggy, or, 
usually, a horse and rider. As to the 
ubiquitous and iniquitous small boy, he 
has his antidote in the police, who may be 
depended on, certainly in Boston, to do 
their duty." 

This leaves the first two causes named 
as the principal, and, practically, the only 
ones worth considering, viz., the bicycle 
ridden, and the rider; and in discussing 
these the writer desires to be understood, 
not as exhausting the subject, — that would 
occupy a volume instead of a magazine 
article, — nor as making any oracular or 
authoritative claims that would be foolish ; 
but only as making suggestions which are 
the result or outcome of nearly eight 
thousand miles of road-riding on the wheel, 
much of it touring over every possible 
variety of roads, in all weathers and sea- 
sons, and under varied circumstances. 

Now, taking it for granted that the 
machine is honestly constructed and strong- 
ly put together, the first element of safety 
is rigidity, that is to say, the bicycle 
should be substantially stiff and unyielding 
from the rim or felloe through the fork, 
head, and steering-bar; in other words, 


1 Having suffered much annoyance in a certain section of 
Boston, through which I frequently had occasion to pass, I 
finally lodged a complaint with the Chief of Police. The 
captain of that district immediately called at my place of 
business for particulars, and during the day every house in 
that vicinity was visited by his officers and the inmates 
warned. I have never had a particle of difficulty there 
since. H. W. W. 
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from the place of contact of the large wheel 
with the road to the hands of the rider, to 
the end that every pressure upon the 
handles may be instantly and unflinchingly 
obeyed by the wheel. It is an easy matter 
to test the rigidity of any bicycle. Stand 
in front of the large wheel, and place its 
felloe between the knees, then grasp the 
handles and ‘‘ see-saw” with them, Z.e., 
work them alternately back and forth hori- 
zontally. This is a severe test; but a 
machine that is rigid will endure it almost 
immovably. Solid-forked machines, and 
very many’ hollow-forked ones, are not suf- 
ficiently rigid to pass the ordeal. It is 
safe to reject in a bicycle: (@) a solid fork, 
(4) a ‘‘.knife-edged” hollow fork, (c) a 
steering-bar lying in a rubber socket, (¢@) 
a **cow-horn” steering-bar (unless it is 
made extra heavy), as all are tending to in- 
jure the rigidity of the machine. There 
is little use in having a stiff fork if the 
handle-bar is encased in yielding rubber, or 
is so tortuous or limber as to spring. 

A bicycle, to be safe in sand, ruts, stiff 
mud, or slippery Belgian block pavement, 
must instantly obey the pressure of the 
hands without springing or yielding to the 
inequalities in the road. The writer has 
ridden over a very rutty road in company 
with two companions, each his equal or 
superior in proficiency, and seen them 
both thrown by the ruts. Why? Because 
their wheels followed the ruts instead of 
obeying their riders. 

Such instances are constantly occurring. 
In connection with the stiff fork a long 
handle-bar is the next element of safety, 
provided it is heavy enough not to spring. 
It is wonderful how a long handle-bar will 
hold the machine up to its work on a 
sandy or heavy road. The length which 
seems to be most efficient for ‘* all-around” 
riding is about 264 inches (over all) for a 
50-inch machine, 274 for a 52-inch, etc. 
‘¢ But,” says some one, ‘if one takes a 
header he is more liable to catch on a long 
bar.” Don’t provide for headers. Pre- 
vent taking them. Ride a properly built 
bicycle in a proper manner, and you won’t 
take headers. 

The next element of safety is good 


weight. It is well to avoid very light 
machines. It takes stock to make a strong 


bicycle, be it constructed never so scientifi- 
cally. This is not written for the benefit 
of Chestnut-Hill Reservoir riders, nor rac- 
ing men; byt to men who do not confine 
their riding to the sand-papered roads, but 
who use the wheel on the roads as they 
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come, and who desire to be able to tour 
through the country in safety. It is amus- 
ing to read some of the superficial wheel 
literature of the day on this point, written 
by individuals who have no more knowl- 
edge of mechanics than a kitten has of 
astronomy. Any observing club-rider has 
noticed how cautiously the very light ma- 
chines slow at the rough street-crossings, 
while the ones of more moderate weight 
drive safely over. In England, Mr. Henry 
Sturmey, their greatest authority, says 
that ‘‘ the craze for excessive light-weighted 
machines as roadsters seems to have fairly 
died out.” For American riders on 
American roads forty-eight to fifty pounds, 
including saddle and pedals, in a 50-inch 
wheel, is none too much weight. 

A firmly cemented tire is quite a neces- 
sary element -of safety, and is not too 
common by any means. There is so much 
hasty work done by the manufacturers that 
it is a good plan to remove the tire of a 
new machine and‘ re-cement it on before 
using it. A bicycle manufacturer once 
told the writer that a re-cemented tire held 
much longer than one which had never 
been removed. He did not attempt to ex- 
plain the reason. It certainly is a common 
experience. 

Ball-bearings for the pedals, generally 
considered as an aid to fast riding merely, 
are really an element of safety, as proved 
by the fact that more than one bicycler 
has been thrown and injured by the bind- 
ing of pedals which have become dry and 
heated. This is practically impossible 
with ball-bearing pedals. 

A light spring, so light that it will 
occasionally strike the backbone, but pro- 
vided with a rubber buffer (usually a piece 
of tubing), tends to safety, as many riders 
who have been pitched over the handles by 
stiff springs while descending stony hills 
can testify. This is especially the case in 
connection with stiff ‘‘ cradle” springs. 

In saddles, the writer takes the responsi- 
bility of recommending the disuse of the 
ordinary ‘‘ suspension” saddle, whether 
made here or abroad, and the substitution 
of a longer saddle, whereby space is pro- 
vided for the rider to move back and forth. 


Thus a safer seat may be had in descending. 


a steep hill. After trying about every style 
of saddle ever brought to this country, the 
writer has selected the ‘* Long Distance,” 
an English saddle, — on sale in this country 
however, —as both the safest and the easiest 
saddle to be had. A trial of thirty-five 


1Sturmey’s Indispensable for 1882, p. 2. 
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hundred miles of riding has served to 
emphasize this opinion. 

It would be well if the head were pro- 
vided with ball-bearings, so that it would 
not tighten up, a ‘‘ tight head ” being liable 
to throw the rider. A ball-bearing head 
has been constructed by one maker in Eng- 
land, but not in this country as yet. 

Perhaps an indirect element of safety, 
especially in riding toward dusk, is a jingle 
bell, the ‘* Challis” being, all things con- 
sidered, the most efficient in warning others 
without a/arming them, the only objections 
being its unmusical sound, and the brittle 
nickelled spring. (A Yankee would have 
known that a nickelled spring would break 
easily.) 

The other, and last, cause to which a fall 
may be chargeable is the rider himself, to 
whom the following remarks are humbly 
addressed :— 

st. It is safer, as well as more elegant, 
to siterect. This hardly needs to be stated, 
yet numbers of our strong and steady riders 
bend forward as if they were making a 
back for leap-frog. This is so common 
that some parents refuse to let their sons 
ride the wheel, for fear that they may be- 
come round-shouldered. 

2d. When riding over a rough cross- 
ing, car track, or other similar obstructions, 
it is safer to r¢de on the pedals. In doing 
this the body is lifted from the saddle, and 
does not receive the shock. Now, if the 
rider was seated with his full weight on 
the saddle, the small wheel would lift him 
with the saddle, and he be in more danger of 
a toss than ifhe weie riding with his weight 
on the pedals, when the jump of the little 
wheel would be harmless, the result being 
only a slight blow on the raised person of the 
rider by the saddle. This is safer than setting 
the saddle back. The saddle may be safely 
set near the head, if the rider takes the ob- 
struction in thé road by riding on the 
pedals. There is this exception, however, 
to the rule of setting the saddle up near to 
the head. Experience has proved that very 
sandy roads are more easily and safely taken 
with the saddle well back, say two and a 
half inches for a ‘*‘ Suspension,” one and a 
half inches for a ‘* Long Distance.” But the 
rider who acquires the art of riding on his 
pedals can keep his saddle well up to the 
head with perfect safety, excepting on very 
sandy roads, and even then with care. 

3d. Don’t coast. This is the most im- 
portant advice that can be given to a 
wheelman who desires to ride with absolute 
safety, and the writer is well aware that 
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such advice is diametrically opposed to the 
desire and practice of nine-tenths of the bi- 
cyclers in this country ; but it is an undeni- 
able fact—and every observing and ex- 
perienced wheelman knows it—that by 
far the great majority of the accidents 
which result in injuries, more or less seri- 
ous, occur while coasting. The columns 
of THe WuHEELMAN could be filled with 
accounts of them. The bicycle repair- 
shops in Boston might all close up, if there 
were no coasting. And yet bicyclers, 
whose wish is father to the thought, will 
solemnly argue by the hour that the safest 
way to ride down hill is to coast ‘legs 
over.” All the theories which can be 
brought forward are nothing, absolutely 
nothing, as against the hard, stubborn facts. 
The writer can hardly recall a serious ac- 
cident on the wheel which was not due 
either to the machines breaking or to coast- 
ing. 

Every new rider thinks he must coast, 
while numbers of the original riders in this 
country never allow themselves to. There 
is no advantage gained in point of time or 
speed in coasting the hills, for a skilled 
rider can keep his feet on and reach the 
bottom at the same time, while the habitual 
coaster never learns the knack of such quick 
pedalling. Every good thing in this world 
has some seduction to be resisted, and bicy- 
cling is no exception to the rule. Coasting 
is exhilarating and dangerous, —it has 
broken more limbs, caused more men to 
give up riding, prevented more from learn- 
ing, and henee created more prejudice 
against wheeling, than all other things 
combined. The writer pictures to himself 
the disgust with which some very ‘*‘ fresh ” 
wheelman throws down the book at this 
point. Well, suppose this advice were 
altered to read, ‘* Don’t coast excepting ona 
smooth hill, with the foot thereof in view.” 
No! This article is written for the pur- 
pose of proving that bicycling is absolutely 
safe, and coasting is never safe; for no 
machine can be stopped in an emergency 
quickly and safely unless the rider’s feet are 
on the pedals. It is significant that the 
majority of good riders coast more the first 
year than the second or third. 

A few words on dismounting. The style 
of dismounting taught and popular at the 
present time consists in bringing the 
machine to a stand with the pedal at its 
lowest point, and then stepping down. 
This is very well for a smooth road, but a 
tourist is obliged to dismount under many 
circumstances : in deep sand, on the way up 


a steep hill, hastily, to avoid colliding with 
a team, or, perhaps, a fall. The old style of 
dismount, consisting of a light spring from 
a descending pedal, has many advantages 
over the one now in vogue among new 
riders. First, it is more graceful ; second, 
it is more nearly instantaneous ; third, it is 
safer. Suppose the rider has propelled his 
wheel to the last possible inch in deep sand, 
or up a sandy or rough hill, to bring his 
machine to a stand and step off is liable to 
result in a ‘‘ cropper,” or, at least, inan awk- 
ward scramble off, while the quick spring 
is finished before the wheel has time to 
‘** kick,” and what pressure there is being 
exerted on a descending pedal tends to 
slightly propel, and hence sustain the in- 
tegrity of the wheel, even in deep sand. 
This dismount is so quick that it can be 
often made when the rear wheel has _per- 
ceptibly risen, before the hair on one’s head 
has had time to rise correspondingly. 
Again, with a little practice, it can be made 
when the machine is going at a pretty good 
speed, say six or eight miles an hour; the 
advantage of this in an emergency is 
obvious. 

To what does all the above, however, 
crudely and imperfectly expressed, tend? 
To the acquisition of confidence, and con- 
fidence in bicycling means success. 

With a good bicycle, well ridden, any 
man, old or young, may enjoy the finest 
and most exhilarating exercise the world 
has yet seen and be as safe as the occupant 
of a carriage, and safer than the horse- 
man. 

First, conquer the steed, then follow 
Josh Billings’ advice, and ‘ let the animile 
went.” 

At this dreary wintry season all the 
glorious experiences of the past year throng 
the memory and set the blood afire: The 
cool morning run to breakfast. ‘The moon- 
light spins around Chestnut Hill. The 
spurts with speedy teams on the milc- 
ground. The five-mile road race to Mal- 
den. The club excursions and the good 
dinners at country inns, followed by the 
thrilling and veracious (?) yarns., The 
pull through New Hampshire sand, and 
the hospitality of New Hampshire wheel- 


men. The four days’ tour along the North 


shore. The ‘‘ hundred-mile” all-day run, 
and the welcome by the ‘* boys” when we 
‘beat the record.” The jolly times with 
visiting clubs. The club parade. The 
rain-storm two miles from a house. The 
dash over the shell road before a north- 
east gale. 
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Soon will the riding season be here, and 
we shall again press the welcome saddle 
of that steed with heart of steel, as swift 
as a bird, as graceful as a woman, as noise- 
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less as the approach of time, and ever have 
that best of all companions, health. 


“Fly swiftly round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day.” 


Henry W. Wiliiams. 


‘A FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


— ‘**OVER THE 
BARS.” 


CHAPTER IX. HANDLE 


Miss Larkin and Rose roamed about 
Ireland for a week in the usual manner 
of American explorers. Neither of them 
liked it very well. Rose indulged ina few 
outbursts of enthusiasm at Killarney, and 
Kate got up a little historical interest in the 
Giait’s Causeway. But the charm of travel, 
which had deserted them when they de- 
serted the ** Scythia,” did not seem willing 
to return to them. Everything went 
wrong. Kate had her pocket picked in 
Cork, and Rose caught a wretched cold in 
Dublin, which clung to her, and made her 
look and feel very disagreeable. It was in 
Belfast that Rose spoke her mind: — 

‘*T hate Ireland, Miss Larkin, and I 
want to get out of it as soonas we can. It 
might be better if we had somebody nice 
to go about with us; but this poking into 
all sorts of places alone, with a lot of beg- 
gars tagging us, isn’t the fun it might be.” 

** We expected to travel alone when we 
left home,”’ said Kate. 

** Yes, I know it; but that was before we 
saw Mr. Ehrlebach. He did make the 
voyage over so lovely.” 

** You can’t expect to make all the pleas- 
ant incidents of life lasting realities,” said 
Kate, aphoristically. 

‘* Mr. Ehrlebach was a pleasant inci- 
dent,” Rose answered, with a suspicion of 
a sigh. 

Kate looked at her sharply for a moment. 
‘*¢ Let us go to Scotland,” she said. 

‘* What for?” asked Rose, yawning and 
clasping her hands behind her head as she 
leaned back in her chair. 

Kate looked at the pretty face, framed in 
the circling blue-flannel arms, witha warm 
outgoing of affection for the maid. 

**T thought you would like it,” she said. 

** Well, I should. But I thought that 
we were to get to the Rhine by the first of 
September. To-day’s the twenty-first of 
August, and we ought to have a little time 
in London. We didn’t intend going to 
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Scotland, and I don’t .hink we ought to af- 
ford it. We have spent an awful lot of 
money in Ireland, it seems to me.” 

‘*¢] don’t care for the money,” said Kate. 

** Why, Miss Larkin, how funny to hear 
you say you don’t care about money! You 
are always so saving. What put Scotland 
into your head, anyway? That would be 
such a change of plan for us.” 

Rose seemed to Kate to be looking her 
through and through. In the full light of 
those inquiring blue eyes, Kate felt an in- 
stinct of self-protection, a wish to cover 
some unseen, unknown thought. There- 
fore she spoke the truth that she knew and 
felt quite bravely : — 

**T thought you might wish a chance of 
seeing Mr. Ehrlebach again.” 

Rose laughed and laughed. 

“TI knew it! I knew it!” she could 
scarcely speak for laughter. She was proud 
of her discernment. ‘* I could read what 
was in your thoughts perfectly, and I 
think it’s just too comical for anything. 
O Miss Larkin, you’re just no chaperone at 
all! You haven’t enough strength of mind 
when it comes to the test. You think this 
cold in my head is a direct result of pining 
for that artist, and whenever I wipe my 
eyes you imagine that it is for grief, and not 
for influenza.” 

Kate colored violently. 

‘* There, dearest, don’t look so disturbed. 
But what fun it is to read people’s minds! 
I mean to practise it. And you blush so 
—there, don’t blush again — at being found 
out! It is good enough for a story. It 
ought to go something like this: ‘On the 
discovery of her soft-hearted, but very ab- 
surd, plans, Miss Katharine’s cheek was 
mantled with a rosy flush. There might 
have been detected a delicate spreading 
of the roseate fluid tpon her Aurora-like 
brow, like the first faint coming of the 
dawn.’” 

‘** Be respectful, Rose,” said Kate, in her 
old, dignified, teacher-like fashion. 

Rose felt abashed. ‘‘I didn’t mean to 


” 


—,” she began timidly. 
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‘‘ Certainly not,” said Kate, coldly, in a 
very class-roomy, ‘‘ you-have-spelled-the- 
word-wrong ” manner. 

Rose took her hands down from their 
pillow-place behind her head, got up from 
her easy-chair, and went to look out of the 
window in silence. 

Kate had hurt her keenly. Her raillery 
had been given in perfect innocence ; but 
Kate had read meanings in it all undreamed 
of by poor Rose. 

The child felt homesick, ill at ease, and 
in a strangely unfamiliar atmosphere. She 


got her desk and wrote a little letter to her 
mother, while Kate stared into the fire, sit- 
ting in Rose’s vacated arm-chair, with her 
hands clasped tightly in her lap : — 


BELFAST. 

My OWN DARLING MAmMy :— It is very nice to travel 
in Europe; but I would give my Chinese penny, that 
papa gave me when I was a baby, to see you to-night. 
I would sit right down in your lap, and hug you any 
number of times, for “ you are a nice gal, and nothin’ 
but it,” as Sam Weller so touchingly observes. You are 
the best woman in the world. Miss Larkin is good, and 
you know I love her; but she acts like anything over 
here. You would hardly know her for the same 
woman. She is well, and so am I; but she gets such 
odd notions into her head, She thinks I want to see 
Mr. Ehrlebach again, and so I do; but that is no 
reason why she should be cross to me, is it? Of 
course, I wouldn’t complain of her to anybody but 
you; but it seems too bad that she should get into such 
queer ways. You remember I told you Mr. Ehrlebach 
came over on the “Scythia” with us. He brought 
his bicycle with him, and is going touring in the 
Highlands on it. Well, Miss Larkin wants to go 
over to Scotland from here, because she thinks I look 
pale, — did you ever hear of anything so ridiculous? 
I have a cold, caused by getting my feet wet, while 
walking in the Park in Dublin, and Miss Larkin really 
seems to think I wanttosee him very much. Ido; but, 
dear me, what can she be thinking of? If I wanted to 
see him in any romantic way, would I be silly enough to 
gorunningafter him? No, indeed. But, truly, I don’t, 
mamma, dearest. I don’t think I ever shall like anybody 
in the way Miss Larkin seems to think I like him. I 
want to paint lots of pictures, and earn a great deal of 
money for you, and get acquainted with nice people, 
and have a good time, and be as good as I can — but 
nothing more. I mean to tease Miss Larkin, though 
not very much. I like her too well for that; but she 
ought to worry about me a little, I think, to pay her 
for being cross to me, because I laughed at her for 
thinking I am worrying about Mr. Ehrlebach. So, 
whenever his name comes up in any way, I mean to 
look pensive. 

She dislikes Mr. Ehrlebach very much, and scarcely 
treated him civilly. I don’t see why she should think 
I shouid like him so much, when she doesn’t at all. 
Never mind, mamma, I have eased my heart writing 
to you, and I will tell you all about Belfast in my 
next letter. I am too sleepy now. Good-night. 
Love to all. 

ROSE. 


** Do you want to write a little to mamma, 
Miss Larkin?” 
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“Yes,” said Kate, rousing herself, lan- 
guidly. ‘* What did you tell her?” 

‘¢Oh, that I was well, except my cold, 
and that you are well, and—and some 
other things.” 

Kate took the pen and wrote on a blank 
half-sheet : — 


DEAR MOTHER MADDER: — You will tell me I am 
negligent, but someway the letter-writing mood does 
not come tome. I think of you justthe same. Rose 
made some very pretty sketches at Lake Killarney. 
We have talked of going:to Scotland from here; but 
I have decided to go to Liverpoolinstead, and thence 
to London, according to our original plan, stopping 
off at some of the chief places of interest. Remember 
me to Dr. Madder and the children, and believe me, 

Always yours, 
KATE. 

‘You may read what I have written, if 
you like, Rose,” said Miss Larkin. 

Rose scanned the page. When she came 
to the new plan Miss Larkin had set down, 
she said, ‘‘ Oh!” 

But she did not return Miss Larkin’s 
politeness. That lady could only guess at 
what Rose had written to her mother. 


CHAPTER X.-—- A MOUNT. 


Mr. EnRLEBACH got tired of waiting at 
Holyhead after six or eight days, decided 
that the Chicagoans must have found some 
other route to London, and turned his 
wheel thitherward. 

He sent to Liverpool, asking to have his 
luggage sent to the American Exchange in 
London. He wrote to the manager that 
he should be in town shortly. Then he 
mounted his faithful steed, and made it fly 
over the smooth roads to the southward. 

His cyclometer marked prodigious prog- 
ress till he came into Warwickshire. 
Then his love of Shakespeare turned aside, 
for the moment, the tide of his love for 
Kate. 

When he found himself at Coventry he 
remembered its nearness to the home of the 
poet, and he ran down to Stratford. 

As he dismounted at the door of the 
Red Horse Inn, with sundry thoughts of 
Washington Irving in his mind, the sun 
shone out suddenly and brilliantly. Ehrle- 
bach took off his rubber-cap, baring his 
brow to a warm zephyr that came wander- 
ing up the street. He shook the drops 
from his coat as he mentally blessed the bit 
of blue sky which came out brightly above 
the inn. 

He heard a clear voice he knew. It 
came through the open window of the 
coffee-parlor. 
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Rose said, ‘‘ See, the sun has come out, 
Miss Larkin; isn’t that jolly? I began to 
think it was going to rain forever.” 

Ehrlebach tossed that rubber-cap into the 
air like a school-boy. The hotel porter, 
who had come out to meet him, stood still, 
with his mouth open ; for the next thing Mr. 
Ehrlebach did was to begin singing, in his 
big, hearty voice, — 


“ The star-spangled banner, oh! long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


Rose dropped her napkin at the second 
note, and jumped up with her mouth full of 
bread and butter. 

** Rose! wait!” commanded Miss Lar- 
kin ; but Rose shook her head in insubor- 
dination, and rushed out to her friend. 

Kate heard her joyous laugh and Ehrle- 
bach’s cheery, — 

‘* Ach, my little Angelica Kauffman ; 
what a good fortune this is! Are you 
well?” 

‘*'Yes, are you? How did you get here? 
Where is your bicycle? MHasn’t it been 
horrible weather? What a funny coat!” 

Kate poured some hot tea into her cup, 
and: drank it desperately, scalding her 
throat, but shivering in keen excitement. 

Ehrlebach hurried in with Rose, asking 
no questions, but talking rapidly of ‘* sand- 
papered roads,” and ‘ pigskins,” and 
‘*bikes,” in a way that Rose found unintel- 
ligible, but delightful. 

Kate stood up at the table, her napkin in 
her hand, when Ehrlebach came into the 
door-way. 

Pleasure or something very akin to it 
shone in her eyes. 

So Ehrlebach fancied, and came forward 
eagerly, holding out his hand. 

** Here is our artist, Miss Larkin, and 
his bicycle brought him.” 

Kate heard the gladness in Rose’s voice ; 
saw that Ehrlebach was trembling. 

She bowed to him across:the table. 

‘* Have you had a long ride this morn- 
ing? Will you have some lunch? May I 
give you a cup of tea?” 

The hand Ehrlebach was holding out fell 
to his side, and he sat down in the chair 
Rose gave him with a heavy heart. 

Watching Kate, as she calmly poured his 
tea and passed him bread and butter, Mr. 
Max Ehrlebach felt the hopelessness of his 
condition more fervently than ever. 

If Kate had attracted him in the severity 
of her ship-costume, and the frigidity of her 
ship-manners, there was something in her 
appearance now, and in the repressed cor- 
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diality of her hospitality, which fascinated 
him. 

He drank his tea with a feeling that it 
was the wine and the nectar and various 
other essences of infatuation. 

Rose chattered volubly, telling him of 
their Irish journeying. 

‘* We haven’t been two hours in Strat- 
ford,” she added. ‘‘Isn’t it charming? 
You know all about it, and will explain 
everything. I shall lock up my guide-book.” 

In the complexity of her emotions Miss 
Larkin remembered that a_black-velvet 
basque was always said to be becoming to 
her. She felt a certain inward thankful- 
ness, also, that she had put on her second- 
best lace set, — the one with full soft ruchings 
for her neck and sleeves,— and a little ‘‘ cas- 
cade” for the front of her bodice. 


CHAPTER XI. — A HEADER. 


‘“WE are going over to Shakespeare’s 
house now,” said Rose, as they finished 
their lunch ; ‘* so go and stable your bicycle, 
Mr. Ehrlebach, put away that rubber-coat, 
and invite yourself to go too.” 

*¢ But I have only this cap.” 

Erhlebach looked ruefully at his rainy- 
day head-covering. 

‘¢ Buy another,” suggested Rose. 

** May I, Miss Larkin?” said Ehrlebach, 
with a strange sort of shyness in his man- 
ner. 

‘* Certainly, sir,” said Kate, looking at 
her teaspoon. 

Rose laughed. 

** How humbly you ask her if you may 
buy a new hat!” 

Ehrlebach and Kate exchanged glances 
of mutual understanding. The look was 
half-appealing at first, in Ehrlebach’s eyes. 
It was quite spontaneous with Miss Larkin. 

Ehrlebach started to find the hotel clerk 
in an exalted frame of mind. Kate had 
known he was asking her if he might go 
with her, if Rose had not.’ She had said 
yes. What a dear little simpleton Rose 
was, and how conveniently blind! So 
thought ‘Ehrlebach. He stopped to pat 
Rose’s brown head in affectionate gratitude. 

‘** Now, Madam Le Brun, hurry for your 
bonnet,” quoth he, ‘* while I go to buy my 
new hat.” 

Kate went upstairs and took off her 
black-velvet basque and the lace ruffles, 
throwing them on the bed in unusual dis- 
order. She put on that ugly momie-cloth 
dress, and the stiffest linen collar and cuffs 
to be found in her portmanteau. 
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When Rose came up, after a few mo- 
ments’ extra chatting with Mr. Ehrlebach, 
she found Kate tying a thick blue veil over 
her hat. 

‘¢ What made you take off your other 
dress?” asked Rose, coming into the room 
they shared together. 

‘*T thought best,” said Kate, smiling 
amiably. 

“And that blue veil,” Rose went on, 
encouraged in her artistic criticism; ‘‘it 
isn’t becoming to you. What was the use 
of dressing for lunch just to put on travel- 
ling things again?” 

‘Tt isn’t considered good taste in Eng- 
land to dress for a walk.” Kate was un- 
usually docile under Rose’s remarks. 

**Oh, but you didn’t; you were.” 
was epigrammatically laconic. 

Kate pulled on her ugliest black gloves, 
with darns on three of the fingers. 

**Get on your hat, pussy,” she said, 
sweetly. 

‘**T protest against those gloves.” Rose 
was folding up Miss Larkin’s basque and 
smoothing out her ruffles. ‘* What will Mr. 
Ehrlebach think of you?” 

‘**T am not dressing to please Mr. Ehrle- 
bach.” 

‘¢T should say not,” cried Rose. ‘* Well, 
Z shall.” 

She took out her blue cap, and her very 
best Persian scarf, with an audacious lot of 
red and gold in it. She put this around 
her shoulders. She put on her longest pair 
of blue-silk Irish gloves, and wound a 
slender silver band two or three times 
around her arms. 

** Now, I’m picturesque, and I’ll do our 
artist proud, if you won’t. Come on, 
Larkie.”’ 

Rose was in her wildest spirits. 

Miss Larkin came out into the passage. 


Rose 


Rose caught her friend’s hands and _ pulled. 
g I 


off the disreputable gloves. By a quick 
movement she untied the blue veil. 

She ran back, returning with nice gloves 
and a black Spanish lace scarf. 

** Come here,” she said, standing in the 
door-way. 

‘Kate went back slowly. 
in and shut the door. 

Kate tried to protest feebly, but Rose 
persisted. When Miss Larkin went down- 
stairs and joined Mr. Ehrlebach, he looked 
with artistic approval at her tall figure, with 
the heavy lace scarf wound tight up around 
her neck, and a graceful lace cafote perched 
high on the coils of her dark hair. 

Rose went into ecstasies at the Henly- 


Rose drew her 
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street house, from the moment they rang at 
the door to summon the custodian, till 
they came out again with pansies and rose- 
mary from the garden in their hands. 

While they stood on the pavement, wait- 
ing for the door to open, a dough-faced little 
lad of ten or thereabouts came down the 
street. 

‘* Who lives here, bubby?” asked Rose. 

The boy stopped still and stared at her 
ignorance. 

‘* Shakespeare,” said he, with an air that 
seemed to say, ‘* I thought the whole world 
knew that.” 

‘Why doesn’t he come to the door?” 
asked Rose, grandly, trying again to be 
witty. 

‘“*He can’t, mum,” returned the 
touching his hat; * he’s dead, mum.” 
Rose turned, laughing, to Ehrlebach. 

** See how my smartness is killed. I 
mean to keep silence within,” she said. 

She put out her hand in a confiding little 
gesture of self-ridicule. Ehrlebach took 
hold of the new silk glove. 

‘¢ Tintoretta is extravagant,” he said, 
smoothing one of the fingers. 

Kate pulled the bell again with unneces- 
sary energy. 

An old woman appeared on the instant, 
a surprised look on her face. ‘* Here I 
am,” she said. 

Ehrlebach took off his hat. 

** We have come from America to visit 
you, madam,” he said, smiling. 

‘* Come in,” she said, hospitably, taking 
their sixpences. ‘* You find yourself at 
once in the room in which Shakespeare 
was born. Previous to the time of Wash- 
ington Irving’s visit to Stratford this house 
was sadly neglected. It was used as a 
butcher-shop. The cradle of the greatest 
genius in the world became a place of re- 
sort for village loafers.” 

‘* Where is the cradle?” asked Rose, of 
Ehrlebach, in an awed whisper. 

‘¢ Hush!” he returned in the same tone ; 
** don’t interrupt her eloquence.” 

** But a new feeling came into the Brit- 
ish heart,— a proper feeling of love and 
reverence for the mighty dead. This roof, 
which sheltered his infancy, this floor, on 
which he walked — Oh, don’t, don’t touch 
those pebbles, miss.” 

Rose was picking up a tiny, crumbled 
fragment from an interstice in the stone 
floor. 

‘* Not a particle of this floor can be 
touched. I must take that away from 
you.” 


lad, 
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Rose put the pebble down reverentially. 
*¢ I didn’t mean to,” she said. The custo- 
dian laughed. 

‘* You are so willing, miss, that I think 
I must reward you with a bit of the ceHar 
door.” 

*¢ Oh, thank you!” cried Rose, in rapture. 

Ehrlebach took out his pocket-book while 
the woman was gone. 

‘¢ What are you going to do?” whispered 
Rose. 

*¢ She will have a shilling for her gener- 
osity,” giving it to the woman, who returned 
with a tiny scrap of wood. She explained 
at length the history of certain repairs in 
the cellar since she had come to be custo- 
dian. 

‘*¢ And the trustees gave me the chips and 
shavings of the cellar-door to give to whom 
I please.” 

** She ought to make a lot of money if 
she always gives them so judiciously,” 
whispered Rose. 

Kate, looking over the visitors’ book, 
glanced reprovingly at Rose. 

*¢ Don’t whisper so much,” she said, when 
her charge came so near her that she could 
caution her unobserved. 

Rose stared at her for an instant, then 
sighed perceptibly, and proceeded to ‘* look 
pensive,” as she had threatened to do in 
that Belfast letter to her mother. 

Kate’s manner, which had been tolerably 
genial since lunch-time, changed into its 
old coldness. Ehrlebach, finding that Kate 
would not talk with him, devoted himself 
to Rose, explaining everything to her, and 
enjoying all of her enthusiasms from the 
museum to the pansy-bed. 

He gave the custodian an extra sixpence 
as she opened the street door for them. 

Kate took out her purse, and offered 
three shillings to Mr. Ehrlebach. 

‘*¢ What is dat for?” he asked, excitedly. 

‘¢TIt is our share of the fees,” answered 
Kate. ‘* You paid out nine sixpences. 
Two-thirds of that is three shillings,” 
mathematically. 

Mr. Ehrlebach looked very much hurt. 

Rose came to the rescue. ‘I'll settle up 
with Mr. Ehrlebach after all our excur- 
sions,” she said; ‘* put up your purse, Miss 
Larkin.” 

They walked over to the church of the 
Holy Trinity. They read the inscription 
on Shakespeare’s tomb with that new feel- 
ing of nearness to the world’s poet which 
comes to all who walk for the first time 
among these memorials of his life and 
death. Kate stood by the river-bank, later 
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on, looking down on the gently lapsing 


waters of the smooth-flowing Avon. Rose 
was wandering among the gravestones, 
reading the quaint inscriptions. 

Ehrlebach left her, and went to stand by 
Kate. He folded his arms on the moss- 
covered stone bank built up from the water’s 
edge. 

‘*It is the same river,” he said, gently, 
‘that our Shakespeare loved.” 

“Yes, the same. Ithink there is no 
river in the world for which I should have 
the same feeling, not even the Jordan. I 
thought of it in there in the church at the 
tomb. Shakespeare comes so near to us.” 

** So near,” he repeated. 

**T used to think travellers sometimes 
talked foolish sentiment about Stratford,” 
she went on. ‘* But I understand now. 
Only it seems to me I should not wish to 
try to talk of this place afterward. I have 
a sort of conviction that I shall always 
remember every detail of to-day.” 

‘¢T know I shall.” Ehrlebach put his 
head down on his folded arms. 

Kate bent toward him slightly, standing 
with one hand on the wall, the other clasping 
her parasol, with which she stirred nervously 
a few early fallen leayes in the deep grass 
at her feet. Rose came running across the 
church-yard. 

‘¢ What time is it?” she asked. 

Kate and Ehrlebach took out their 
watches, and looked at each other as they 
said in a breath, — 

*¢ Half-past four.” 

‘*What a concert! 
Thank you. 
day? 
bard courted ‘ Sweet Anne Hathaway. 


How dramatic! 
Can’t we go to Shottery to- 


I want to see the cottage where the 
999 


“ Anne Hath a way, — 
She Hath a way 
To make men say 
Sweet Anne Hathaway,” 


quoted Ehrlebach, smiling tenderly upon 
the little girl. 

** T don’t want to go to Shottery to-day,” 
said Kate; ‘*I have got neuralgia leaning 
on this damp wall. I think I will go back 
to the hotel.” 2 

*¢ Oh, don’t, Miss Larkin,” pleaded Rose. 
‘*¢T thought if we didn’t go to Shottery that 
it would be heavenly to go for a row on the 
river, —think of it, Shakespeare’s own 
river !” 

** You may go.” 


*¢ Without you? Oh, I don’t want to.” 


‘¢ Come, then, Tintoretta,” said Ehrle- 
‘6 If Miss Larkin will not come I 


bach. 
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will show you the river; I know its beau- 
ties of old.” 

‘** Won’t you come, Miss Larkin?” Rose 
asked again. 

** No, dear.” 

‘** Come, then,” said Ehrlebach, bowing 
slightly to Miss Larkin, as he hurried off 
toward the boats, followed by Rose. 

Kate leaned up against the damp wall, 
regardless of neuralgia. As they disap- 
peared from sight she put her face down 
where Ehrlebach’s had been, pressing her 
lips passionately to the crushed moss. 

She was still standing like this when 
their boat shot along the deep water below 
the embankment. 

‘¢ Larkie, Larkie,” called Rose. 

Kate lifted her head, knowing that at 
that distance they could not see the tears in 
her eyes. 

She saw Rose waving her handkerchief 
gayly. She saw Ehrlebach looking up 
with a glorified expression on his face. She 
lifted her parasol, moved it up and down 
two or three times, then retreated suddenly 
among the trees. 

‘*Oh! Oh! Oh!” she sobbed, holding 
her handkerchief tightly to her lips. ‘*O 
Katharine Larkin, hgw senseless, senseless, 
senseless, you are! You know nothing of 
him. You can see that he cares for Rose. 
You ought not to let that go on. Where 
is his wife? His wife! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

Her sobs were getting beyond her con- 
trol. She crept away into a lone corner of 
the church-yard, and wept away the first 
bitterness of her self-confession, while the 
misty August sunshine drifted down upon 
her through the boughs above, and the 
silvery Avon sang its ceaseless song. 


CHAPTER XII. —A RUN. 


WHEN Rose came in at six o’clock she 
found Kate lying on her bed, with a bottle 
of eau de cologne in her hand. 

*¢Qh, is your neuralgia worse?” Rose 
forgot her story of the last hour’s delight, 
and hurried to ring for hot water, while she 
petted her friend. 

‘** Oh, I ought not to have gone,” she said. 
‘‘T am so sorry; and Mr. Ehrlebach was 
so anxious that we should all dine together 
to-night.” 

Ehrlebach dined alone that evening ; he 
breakfasted alone next morning. Rose 
came down to the parlor, where he was 
reading, at ten o'clock, with a sober 
face. 

** Miss Larkin hasn’t slept all night,” she 
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said ; ‘‘ her neuralgia is dreadful. I never 
knew her to have it before.” 

‘*¢ Qughtn’t you to have a doctor? 
me go and find him, then.” 

«**T asked her, but she won’t.” 

‘** She won’t be able to go to Shottery, 
to-day, then?” 

*¢ Oh, no, indeed; you'll have to get on 
without us to-day, mynherr. 

*“*T shall go to Warwick, if I can do 
nothing to help you.” 

‘** Good-by,” said Rose, regretfully; ‘I 
wish I could go too. No, thanks, there is 
nothing you can do.” 

Ehrlebach got out his bicycle, and started 
in a miserably depressed mood. He had 
been so happy in Kate’s fragmentary con- 
fidence of the day before. He had gone 
off with Rose, glad that Kate was not with 
them. He would have been afraid to trust 
the eyes of a third person, even those of 
blind little Rose, upon the feelings that he 
knew must be reflected in his face. 

Now she was ill, and he could do nothing 
to show his sympathy. 

He felt glad of the companionship of his 
wheel, as he stood by it for a moment be- 
fore mounting. 

*¢ Good, faithful friend,” he muttered in 
German, as the rising pedal lifted him 
easily into the saddle, remembering other 
times when he had ‘‘driven dull care away” 
in its companionship. 

He rode away through the green lanes, 
drinking in the fulness of the morning’s 
beauty, feeling new health and strength of 
spirit coming to him. A new tenderness 
for the woman he loved filled his heart. 

He found himself repeating those Words 
about Anne Hathaway. His reverie grew 
sweeter as he spun along, with all the 
myriad influences of the flowers and grasses, 
the hedge-rows and sunshine, and _ soft 
breezes mingling with his thoughts. 

A brotherly memory of Wordsworth 
flitted by him. ‘I wish Icould have known 
him,” he thought, repeating to himself,— 


Let 


“Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, nor disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


Ehrlebach’s day was long and peaceful. 
A half hope that Kate might not always be 
moody with him lingered in his thoughts ; 
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a hope that sometime he might make her 
feel some faint reflection of all that he had 
in his heart for her. He walked through 
Warwick Castle in an enchanted dream. 
He plucked a lot of ivy leaves from the old 
historic walls to take back to Kate, and 
bribed a gardener to give him a great hand- 
ful of xzaz¢ red roses for his love. 


[To be continued. ] 


PRA VYING. 285 
When he dismounted at the door of the 
Red Horse, in the early evening, ‘the girl 
clerk of the hotel came out from behind her 
dingy desk with a faint shadow of curiosity 
in her business-like air. _ ** The American 
ladies left their compliments, please, sir, and 
they went up to Lunnon on the five-o’clock 
train.” 
Minimum. 


——_ 2}... 


RIDING VS. PRAYING. 


Whether bicycle riding on Sunday be sinful or not depends entirely upon the spirit in which it is 
done, and the associations of the ride. — (Eps. in December WHEELMAN.) 


You have read of the ride of Paul Revere, 

And of Gilpin’s ride, so fraught with fear ; 

Of old Floyd Ireson’s ride in a cart, 

And the ride where Sheridan played a part; 
Calendar’s ride, on a brazen hack, 

And Islam’s prophet, on Al Borak ; 

The fateful ride to Aix from Ghent, 

And a dozen others of like portent ; 

But you never have heard of a bicycle spin 
Which was piously ended, though started in sin. 


Tom was a country parson’s son, 

Fresh from college and full of fun ; 

Fond of flirting with bright-eyed girls ; 

Raving, in verse, over golden curls; 

Sowing a wild oat here and there, 

In a way that made the parson stare 

And chide him sternly, when face to face, 

While, in private, he laughed at the young scapegrace ; 
But the wildest passion the boy could feel 

Was the love he bore for his shining wheel. 


He rode it by night and he rode it by day, 
If he went two rods or ten miles away ; 
And Deacon Smith was heard to remark 


That he met that ‘ pesky thing 


” 


in the dark, 


And it shot right by, with a glint and a gleam, 
And a wild * hoot-toot” that made him scream 
In spite of the fact that he knew right well 


That evil spirits were all in — 


Well 


He wouldn’t meet that thing again 
For a corn-crib full of good, ripe grain. 


On Sunday morning the sun was bright, 

The birds’ throats bursting with glad delight, 
When the parson mounted his plump old bay 
And jogged to the church —two miles away ; 
While Tom wheeled ’round, ten miles or more, 
And hid his wheel by the chancel door ; 

And he thought, as he sat in the parson’s pew, 
‘¢T wonder what makes dad look so blue,” 
Till it came like a flash to his active mind 
He’d left his sermon and specs behind. 
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Now, the parson was old and his eyes were dim, 
And he couldn’t have read a line or a hymn 
Without his specs, for a mint of gold, 

And his head turned hot, while his toes turned cold, 
And. right in the midst of his mental shock 

The parson deceived his trusting flock, 

And gave them eternal life and a crown 

From the book he was holding upside down. 

Tom, the rascal, five minutes before, 

Like an arrow, had gone from the chancel door. 


The horses he frightened I never can tell, 

Nor how the old church folks were shocked as well; 

But they said they feared that the parson’s lad 

“ Was a-gettin’ wild,” and would go to the bad, 

For ’twas wicked enough to set folks in a craze, 

Without ‘ridin’ sech races” on Sabbath days; 

And they thought the length of the parson’s prayer 

Had something to do with his fatherly care ; 

While the truth of it was—which he afterwards dropped — 
He didn’t know what he could do when he stopped. 


Of course you know how the story will end: 

The prayer was finished and duly amen-ed, 

When Tom, all dust, to the pulpit flew, 

And laid down the specs and the sermon too; 

And the parson preached in a timid way 

Of sinful pleasure on Sabbath day ; 

And he added a postscript, not in text, 

Saying, that. when they were sore perplexed, 

Each must decide as he chanced to feel; 

And Tom chuckled, ‘* Sundays, [ll ride my wheel.” 
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Hew the people looked! How the boys 
shouted, not derisively, but in perfect won- 
derment! Curb-stone committees congre- 
gated here and there, evidently not for con- 
sultation, but apparently in anticipation of 
some sudden, and, as yet, unheard-of ca- 
tastrophe, in which case their relative near- 
ness to some other being of a similar na- 
ture would, to some extent, console them. 
The vigorous appetite of the hardy laborer, 
leaving the shop or factory, even yielded to 
the strange infatuation that seemed to seize 
all. What was the cause of all this, on 
that beautiful September noon of 1878? 
Why, the first appearance of the bicycle 
upon our streets, used by Mr. E. M. Gil- 
man. Reason enough! Is not the experi- 
ence of others very similar? His perfect 
command of the strange vehicle, called on 
every side a velocipede ; his ease and grace 
in riding, together with his gentlemanly 
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courtesy to all upon the road, at once won 
the favor of all our good citizens, and the 
demand for bicycles was immediately es- 
tablished, many of the young men purchas- 
ing being members of our leading and most 
influential families. Our pioneer rider at 
first owned a 48-inch ** Newton Challenge,” 
in July of 1878, learning to ride the same 
upon the concreted avenues of Cottage 
City, Mass. 

Until 1881 the original wheelmen of 
Nashua pedalled around by themselves, 
little dreaming of the advantages to be de- 
rived from club union, or of league mem- 
bership; and, alas! several of them even 
condemned knickerbockers. 

O tempora! O mores! 

Through a medium most agreeable to 
both parties, our present efficient Chief 
Consul was brought into communication 
with the wheelmen of Nashua, and he 
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almost immediately began to use his influ- 
ence and persuasive powers, first in behalf 
of the L.A.W., and then of a local club, un- 
til at length our dull senses seemed to be 
aroused, and we actually issued a few in- 
vitations to the limited number of bicyclers 
in our acquaintance, both in and out of the 
State, in compliance with which there were 
collected — for, we fail to conceive a better 
word to describe the event — about twenty 
good fellows, hearty, genial, and many of 
them quite enthusiastic ; but such a display 
of costumes and haberdashery! Shades of 
Byron! We need simply to say it was 
fully in accord with the prevailing Zack of 
taste of biclyclers in other parts of the 
country, in the early days of wheeling. 

A parade was made, to the astonishment 
of most of us, for we hardly thought there 
were so many riders in America. Captain 
Hazlett, of the Rockingham Bicycle Club, 
of Portsmouth, N.H., held command, as- 
sisted by his excellent cornpanion, Presi- 
dent Philbrick, of the same club; Editor 
Gilman, of the Bicycling World and 
our present worthy State Representative 
L.A.W. ‘ 

Frequent pauses were made during the 
parade, when Master Georgie Girard, our 
youngest League member, gave excellent 
exhibitions of fancy and trick riding. It 
was at this time that Master Girard first 
met the Nashuans together, and so favora- 
bly were we all impressed that his frequent 
visits since have always been occasions of 
special pleasure. 

In the evening of this eventful day, 
Sept. 17, 1881, a banquet was given at 
the Latin House, local L.A.W. head-quar- 
ters, by the local wheelmen to the visiting 
friends, when a most cordial speech of wel- 
come was made by our  whole-souled 
mayor, Benjamin Fletcher, Jr., —a speech 
that will not soon be forgotten. Captain 
Hazlett very appropriately responded. 

Following the post-prandial exercises a 
temporary organization was effected, and 
christened the ‘*‘ Nashua Wheel Club,” with 
a temporary list of officers, who served 
until early in January next succeeding, 
when the annual meeting took place, Mr. 
C. B. Beasom being elected president. 
We struggled on and struggled hard ; but all 
in vain. Our membership ‘* was but seven,” 
and some of these ‘* sold out”; so that we 
necessarily fell to pieces, with hardly any- 
thing left to regret the wreck. 

On the 12th of May, 1882, another at- 
tempt was made to revive the club, and a 
large measure of success crowned the effort. 
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Mr. W. A. Tracy was placed at the head 
of the club as president, and under his 
able lead affairs actually boomed, until the 
club acquired a membership unequalled by 
that of any kindred organization in the old 
Granite State. Banquets and dinners were 
given almost beyond number. Races, 
parades, and receptions, too, were not for- 
gotten ; good feeling reigned supreme, and 
all seemed happy. Guests poured from all 
about us and from a distance, for we will 
not overlook our good Indiana friend. Oh, 
no, we never can, and will he be able ever 
to erase from his memory the events of his 
visits to Nashua during June, 1882? The 
doors of the club-house were thrown wide 
open, as were our hearts, and hospitality, 
almost unbridled, held supreme sway. 

The history of wheeling in Nashua must 
necessarily include and be included by club 
life, as in an organization only can moves 
of any importance be effected ; and we very 
much doubt if there is a bicycler among us 
who does not agree with this statement. 

Our club has been represented at many 
of the most important events in the history 
of bicycling in our country, and, feeling the 
importance of being upon an equal footing 
with the leading clubs of the nation, we 
adopted the iron-clad rule that all members 
should be members of the L.A.W.., etc., 
etc. This action was taken June g, 1882, 
having been preceded by the Rockingham 
and Manchester clubs. Their vote influ- 
enced us, as also the fact that those of us 
who journeyed away much learned the 
truth of the sentiment so well worded in 
Vice-President Parsons’s paper on the 
‘¢ League Meet at Chicago,” as published 
in THE WHEELMAN, in which he says, ‘* It 
is impossible to overestimate the favorable 
influence of these great meets of bicyclers 
upon the public. If the League did noth- 
ing but get together each year some hun- 
dreds of wheelmen in parade and consul- 
tation, it would be well worth to every 
wheelman in the country the slight cost of 
membership. Those who never leave their 
own vicinity may question the usefulness 
of the organization, failing to seeany 
advantages to them.” 

Between the wheelmen of Manchester 
and Nashua there has ever existed a very 
friendly feeling, many visits having been 
exchanged, each one of which has filled our 
cup of pleasure to the brim, thus compel- 
ling us, no matter how tired or overworked, 
to ‘**look happy.” Captain Wilkins and 
his jolly followers know where they have 
friends. Bicycle whistles evidently annoy 
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the Manchester police as much as the early 
bicycle itself did upon the occasion of 
*¢ A Wheel around the Hub.” 

During the past season the club has also 
been very active out of the city, sending 
delegations quite creditable to the New 
England Fair at Worcester, Mass. It also 
took an active part in the parade at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., as well as in the formation 
of the ‘* League of N.H. Wheelmen.” 
It conducted parades and races in connection 
with the Manchester Club at the fairs at 
Plymouth, N.H., and Goffstown, N.H., 
and also appeared in a parade at Lowell, 
Mass., under the auspices of the Lowell 
Electric Light Co., when one of our mem- 
bers, Mr. F. A. McMaster, who previously 
exhibited much sveed, came to the front as 
the winner of an elegant gold medal, the 
first prize offered for a straight one-mile 
heat. 

One of the pleasantest calls our club has 
ever enjoyed was made by that enthusias- 
tic duet of Marbleheaders, who toured about 
our sandy, rocky State — we refer to Messrs. 
Chinn and Shirley; and, as we think of 
them, visions of cantaloupes rise up before 
us ; but then, young men, you were detected 
—oh, how bad it sounds! We will never 
tell of you; we never buy a dozen bananas 
and offer pay for one half the number ; oh, 
no! 

Never before, in the history of bicycling 
in Southern New Hampshire, has the future 
looked so promising as at present. During 
the month of October the club was com- 
pletely and thoroughly reorganized, several 
additional names placed upon the list of 
membership, and Mr. W. H. Beasom 
chosen president, whose efficiency for that 
position is loudly praised on all sides; and 
it is certainly doing no injustice to any pre- 
vious incumbent of that position to say that 
he far excels them all in administrative 
ability, since they all frankly admit it; in 
fact, the entire staff of officers is far superior 
to that of any previous one since the origi- 
nal organization. This time the name has 
been changed, so that hereafter the 
‘* Nashua Wheel Club” is a club of the 
past, the present one being called the 
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** Halcyon Wheel Club” ; H. W. Ramsdell, 
secretary. 

The tricycle is also among us, and can be 
seen almost any day, when the weather per- 
mits, upon Mt. Pleasant Park, where the 
young ladies ride, gaining that beneficial 
exercise to be acquired in no better way 
than on the wheel. Its history is yet to be 
made, and when it is you shall hear from 
us. 

The ‘ Star ” — yes — but — gone — 
when we first used it— well— Perhaps 
right here we will tell a story at the ex- 
pense of a Nashua attorney ; it is new, z.e., 
so far-as publication is concerned. Per- 
haps the readers of THE WHEELMAN have 
never realized the terrors of a dunning let- 
ter issued from a lawyer’s office. We hope 
none of them have. We have not, but only 
speak from the experience of others, truly. 
Well, our attorney had a bill placed in his 
hands for collection on a party in Kansas. 
He promptly forwarded it by mail, with a 
request to remit, etc. In a few days the 
letter was returned, with seal unbroken and 
the indorsement of the postmaster across 
the back, ‘‘ Dead.’’ ,Our lawyer thought 
that was no go; but made no further at- 
tempts for some little time, possibly a year, 


when he carefully indited another epistle, 


hoping this time to find him. No answer 
to this letter for quite a while, until at 
length home it came, with the indorsement 
of the same postmaster on the back, ‘‘ Still 
dead.” No, we don’t ride the ‘‘ Star” 
nowadays. 

The last style of bicycular locomotion” 
introduced to us has been Captain Hazlett’s 
Marines, and right royal fun they have fur- 
nished us too. We use them upon fresh 
water where there are no tides or surging 
billows for us to rush madly into. Extra 
accommodations are supplied for company, 
so that many of our club men have availed 
themselves of this opportunity for sport. 
Another year they will again be launched. 
You are more than welcome, dear WHEEL- 
MAN, to use them. Bring your friends 
along too, and all your worthy readers. 
We will do our best to entertain you in our 
quiet little city just over the border. 


W. V. Gilman. 





EDITORIAL. 


Activity of Clubs during the Winter. 


RIDERS are accustomed to look on winter as 
their natural foe’ and, as a rule, machines are 
cleaned and oiled and laid away until Old Boreas 
has been conquered by the soft, warm airs of 
spring. The clubs hibernate, so to speak, and 
everything bicycular is at a stand-still. And yet 
the winter is a splendid time for many things. 
A suitable hall can usually be secured at a small 
expense, and riding and drilling can be carried 
on, affording exercise and amusement for the 
long winter evenings. New members can be 
secured, and, if not already riders, can be in- 
structed in the mysteries of the wheel. Graceful 
and unique club drills can be inaugurated and 
practised, and those who are inclined that way 
can indulge ad “bitum in fancy riding. Con- 
tinued activity will keep the club before the eyes 
of others, will familiarize their associates with 
the wheel, and will go a long way towards popu- 
larizing the sport. And again, when the spring 


opens the club will not have to be awakened 
from its lethargy, but will be all ready for active 


work. Some clubs are already acting on this 
idea. The Kings County wheelmen have a hall 
which answers the purposes of a riding-school 
and a dancing-hall. Clubs would find it to their 
interest to do something of this kind for the 
months intervening between the present time 
*and spring. 


JULIAN SPENCE, J. Burrus Burdett, and John 
L. Thompson, were elected active members of the 
Nashville Club, at its regular monthly meeting, 
Dec. gth. Resolutions of regret over the de- 
parture of H. M. Doak, a member of the club, 
from Nashville for Cincinnati, were adopted. 
Mr. Doak assumes the managing editorship of 
the new Cincinnati daily, the Vews. 


THE veteran L. N. Jesunofsky takes his usual 
runs on the Harding Pike every pleasant after- 
noon. 


BICYCLING in and around Nashville is good the 
entire year. If anything, the pikes are usually 
in better condition in winter than during sum- 
mer. 


IN a letter to one of the members of the Nash- 
ville club from Chattanooga, Tenn., Mr. D. Cal. 
McMillin reports that the wheelmen of that place 
contemplate organizing a club the coming spring. 


The Extension of Tricycling. 


THE progress made in tricycling in England 
during the past year — the rapidity with which 
the number of tricycle riders has increased — the 
improvements in the machines themselves — the 
records made — the tours taken upon three- 
wheelers — all seem to indicate that the coming 
season will see the use of the tricycle in America 
take rapid strides. During the past season many 
a veteran American bicycler has discovered 
for himself the practical value of the tricycle as a 
road machine, and some of this class have pur- 
chased tricycles. But now the year 1882 has 
added its:proofsand testimonials of the capabilities 
of the machine. American wheelmen have 
learned of the fast times made upon the tricycle ; 
how M. J. Lowndes rode his mile, at Coventry, 
in 3.16, and 25 miles in rh., 45m. ; howC. E. Liles 
made 5 miles in 17.31, and S. Corbett 10 miles 
in 42.54. They have read accounts of the road 
records made: Alfred Nixon, a sketch of whose 
exploit appeared in the pages of this magazine, 
riding from John-O’-Groat’s to Land’s End, a 
distance of 1,007 miles, in 13 days, 23h., 55m. ; 
T. R. Marriott making 180 miles upon the road 
in 23h., 45m. ; John Hawkins, Jr., accomplishing 
191 miles in half a minute less than 24 hours. We 
also know of the tours through England and upon 
the continent. Tricyclists have travelled ‘* Among 
the Dykes” in Holland; rode ‘‘ From Paris to 
Geneva,” as did Mr. J. B. Marsh and a com- 
panion, upon a ‘‘ Sociable.” These records and 
tours, showing as they do the practical value 
of the machine, not only for the use of women 
and old men, but also for active youths and 
strong men, will no doubt have much influence 
in spreading their use in the United States. Other 
circumstances strengthen the probability that 
this will be the case. The extensive use of 
tricycles, thereby affording opportunities for 
practical tests of advantages, has caused many 
improvements, manufacturers noting complaints 
and suggestions and experimenting with remedies 
and additions. The exhibitions now in progress 
in England, affording opportunities of comparing 
machines, will no doubt be productive of many 
improvements. 

The most important fact, however, in connec- 
tion with the spread of tricycling in the United 
States, during the coming season, is, that an 
American machine will be put in the market in 
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March or April, equal to the best English makes. 
The sale of this tricycle will, no doubt, be pushed, 
and an impetus thus given to tricycling. Already 
we have several tricycle clubs on this side of the 
water. Ladies, also, are becoming interested in 
sport, and considerable space in our ‘cycling 
journals is devoted to tricycling. Those whose 
experience stands as authority are proving that 
the tricycle possesses many of the advantageous 
qualities of the bicycle, together with some 
lacking in the latter machine: that it can run 
over the same kind of roads— can take rough 
surfaces — is brought to a stand-still when and 
where desired — furnishes sufficient speed for all 
ordinary riding —and conveniently carries lug- 
gage in touring. All these matters will, no doubt, 
* be thoroughly tested during the coming season, 
and we have no doubt that it will be satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the tricycle is well adapted 
for road use in this country. 


THE following letter, clipped from the London 
Lancet, will carry weight with it, having been ad- 
mitted to the columns of such an authoritative 
medical journal : — 


To the Editor of the Lancet : — 
Sir, —In answer to the query of ‘*F. R. C. 
S.” on the above subject, I beg to say that I 
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have had for some four or five years past a large 
acquaintance among bicyclists of all ages and 
ranks, and, as yet, without hearing of a single 
case of hernia caused by, or even indirectly 
associated with, bicycle riding. As a wheelman, 
who has ridden many thousand of miles, I can 
safely say that there is no action connected with 
either mounting, riding, or dismounting, that 
will cause the contraction of the abdominal mus- 
cles and depression of the diaphragm, which are 
necessary to the production of a hernia. This 
conclusion I have come to after a careful analysis 
of the muscular actions attending the propulsion 
of the machine, and even were I myself ruptured 
I should have no hesitation as to the continuance 
of this economical and always ready steed. At 
the present time I know a man in whom there is 
so little power of resistance in the abdominal 
rings that he is nearly always obliged to support 
himself there when coughing, and yet, he tells 
me, when riding, even fast or up-hill, he never 
has his attention called in the slightest degree to 
his ‘‘ weak spot.” 


I am, sir, yours obediently, 


W. G. CRESWELL, 
LRP. 4. 


BIRMINGHAM, Aug. 20, 18Sz2. 
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The Prince-Frye Race. 

On the night of Monday, December 18th, 
about one thousand people assembled at the In- 
stitute Fair Building to see the great Prince-Frye 
race. The first heat of the two-mile amateur 
race, best two in three, for two prizes (a gold an 
a silver medal), was the first thing on the pro- 
gramme, with the following entries: E. Burn- 
ham, Newton; H. Carr, Brockton; W. M. 
Woodside, New York; J. L. Hatch, Northboro’ ; 
and H. M. Saben, Newton. Only the first three 
came to the scratch. A good start was effected, 
with Burnham leading, Carr second, and Wood- 
side last. 
to the front, and Carr took second place, but was 
passed by Burnham on the last lap of the first 
mile. This order was maintained until the fourth 
lap of the last mile, when Burnham, with a 
graceful spurt, easily passed Woodside, and fin- 
ished a good thirty yards ahead. Time: Burn- 
ham, 6.534; Woodside, 6564. 


The second event was a one-mile straightaway 


On the second lap Woodside spurted . 


race for those who had never won a prize; the’ 
prize being a silver medal. H.M. Saben, New- 
ton; W. P. Haskell, Boston; T. C. Coleman, 
East Boston; C. F. Haven, Brookline, and A. 
B. Jenks, Brockton, started in the order named. 
At the beginning of the second lap Haskell 
forged ahead, with Saben pushing him close, 
and Haven not far behind. On the fourth lap, 
Haskell, whom every one thought would win, 
for some reason dropped behind, and Saben 
came in first, with Haven second. Time: Saben, 
3.218; Haven, 3.22}. 

The next thing was the second heat of the 
two-mile race. Only Burnham and Woodside 
appeared. Burnham took the lead, and held it 
easily to the finish, although Woodside tried 
hard to pass him several times. Burnham isa 
very graceful rider, and spurts magnificently. 
Time: Burnham, 6.544; Woodside, 6.56}. 

All was now in readiness for the event of the 
evening, and the spectators awaited impatiently 
the appearance of the contestants, who took 
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their places promptly. Just before starting, 
Prince, with a grace that won him the applause 
of all, offered his hand to Frye, and the two 
shook hands. A good start was made, with 
Prince leading. From the very start it was evi- 
dent that both men were going to do their best 
to win, and, also, that each felt he had a rival 
worthy of his powers. Sometimes one was 
ahead and sometimes the other. Whenever 
either passed the other the cheers of his friends 
were deafening. The speed was tremendous. 
Prince lead at the finish of the ninth mile, but 
was passed by Frye on the first lap of the tenth. 
Frye’s friends were uproarious, and waved their 
hats and yelled and shouted until they were 
hoarse. Four and a half laps were quickly cov- 
ered in this order. The men fairly flew down 
the track, and all had mentally decided Frye the 
winner ; but just as they rounded the last corner, 
and only a few yards from the wire, Prince put 
in one of his tremendous spurts, the dread of all 
his opponents, and won the race by barely a 
yard. He was lifted off his machine and carried 
around the course on the shoulders of his enthu- 
siastic admirers. Prince’s last mile was done in 
3.064, and his last lap in 31% seconds. The 
records broken were for three, four, and ten 
miles. The following is the time by miles : — 


PRINCE. | 
3m. 139s. 
6 23 | 

42 
595 | 
193 | 
36 | 
57 
174 
374 
44 


Prince lead twenty-six laps, and Frye twenty- 


five. Prince rode his 53-inch Expert racer, 
weight, 334 lbs.; and Frye his 584-inch Yale 
racer, weight, 33 lbs. 


Milwaukee Bicycle Tourists. 


On Monday evening, Nov. 20, the Milwaukee 
Bicycle Tourists inaugurated the winter season 
by a Club German, given at the residenc> of 
Capt. A. A. Hathaway. The participants in the 
German consisted of the ten active members of 
the club, led by Capt. Hathaway. A number of 
novel and entertaining figures were indulged in, 
many of especial interest as being distinctively 
bicycle figures. 

The first figure was the usual general waltz, 
and choosing of partners, the favors consisting 
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of natural flowers, tied by ribbons of the club 
colors, maroon and olive. 

Next came ‘‘ Wheels and Handle Bars.” The 
ladies chosen each selected one of six ribbons 
tied to the handle-bar of a bicycle, to six spokes 
of which were also tied small bows of similar 
colors. Six gentlemen selected ribbons, in a like 
manner, at another bicycle. The two were then 
wheeled together, and partners were designated 
by the different colors coming together on the 
two wheels. Thus: the red and yellow coming 
together, the lady and gentleman holding those 
colors danced together. This device proved to 
be a veritable wheel of fortune. The favors 
given with this figure were athletic-looking dolls 
to the ladies, and diminutive toy bicycles to the 
gentlemen. 

The Driving Figure was danced next, with the. 
usual accompaniment of reins, whips, and bells. 

Next came the Bowling Figure, in which the 
ladies bowl at a line of gentlemen, the rear 
wheel of a bicycle being used, however, in place 
of the conventional foot-ball. 

For the next figure two sets of pictures were 
passed round, one to the ladies and duplicates 
to the gentlemen, there being two alike of each. 
These consisted of cuts taken from THE WHEEL- 
MAN, mounted on heavy card board. The part- 
ners were designated by a lady and gentleman 
choosing duplicate pictures. The cuts were 
greatly admired, and by a number were mistaken 
for etchings. 

The next figure — ‘*‘ The Arbor and Snake ” — 
brought out. the entire company, and, in the ad- 
vance, the gentlemen executed quite a complex 
drill, much to the astonishment and delight of 
their expectant partners. 

The next figure, being a-march to supper, was 
also participated in by the entire company, and 
proved also an enjoyable feature. 

Following the refreshments came the ‘* Chalk 
and Gun” figure, wherein the ladies choose from 
a line of gentlemen by shooting at one with a 
small gun and piece of chalk, the gentlemen 
protecting their eyes by means of Polo caps. 

In the next figure four ladies, after choosing, 
stood with ‘their partners in different corners of 
the room. A tricycle was then brought in, and 
one of the ladies, after riding once or twice 
around the room, stopped at a different corner, 
choosing the gentleman stationed there, whose 
partner then rode round and chose in a similar 
manner. This figure proved to be very amusing, 
and was much enjoyed. 

Two couples began the next figure, the gentle- 
man choosing two extra gentiemen for the choice 
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of his partner. These gentlemen contested for 
her favor by spinning the pedals on a bicycle, 
the one spinning them longest winning. 

For the final figure a ballot vote was taken for 
the purpose of selecting a ‘‘ Queen of the Wheel.” 

After the ballot the club, forming in twos, 
marched round the room, the leader finally halt- 
ing before the lady chosen, and presenting a 
wreath of flowers. After the coronation the 
queen was seated upon a bicycle and marched 
round the room, supported by maids of honor 
and followed by the entire company, the orches- 
tra, in the meantime, playing ‘‘God Save the 
Queen.” The company then circled round the 
throne, and, accompanied by the orchestra, 
sang heartily a few verses of the ‘‘ B-i Bi,” etc., 
after which came a general waltz, ending the 
German. 

In every detail of music, favors, figures, etc., 
the German was a pronounced success, and 
proved a delightful inauguration of the series of 
social entertainments to be given by the club 


during the winter. 
The Club Bugle. 


The Wheel in Scranton. 
SCRANTON, Pa., Dec. 8, 1882. 


GENTLEMEN : — As the season for active riding 


has drawn toa close, I suppose you look fora 
report of bicycular events. We have, probably, 
gone through as active an eight months as any 
club in the country. 
creased, long and short rides have been taken 
without number, and a taste for active life — and 
mud — been zealously fostered among the youth 


Our membership has in- 


of our city. Taking it all in all the career of our 
club has been brilliant, and our success and lively 
existence are fair evidence that the wheels have 
come to stay in Scranton ; and while the riders of 
our neighboring cities seem to treat their wheels 
as instruments of passing pleasure, we look on 
them as necessary to a healthy and joyous exist- 
ence. Soon after my election as captain, I en- 
deavored to inaugurate weekly runs. 
these were attended with a fair measure of 
success, but toward the last the members seemed 
to prefer a semi-solitude. Whether this was on 
account of desire to practise those gymnastics 
peculiar to the bicycle unseen to mortal eye, or 
to a praiseworthy ambition to be the first to re- 
port a strict analysis of Olyphant sand, or still 
further to be able to beat our genial secretary on 
a bicycular fish story, it is difficult for me to say. 
At all events, a visit to the repair-shop of Tisdel 
occasionally showed that some of us had spent 
our solitudinary rambles to good effect. While 


For awhile 
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deprecating this desire to worship Nature, and 
commune with her alone in a quiet corner, as in- 
jurious to good fellowship, I must confess that a 
contemplation of the fleecy clouds from the 
gravel bank of a river’s side, or a momentary. 
glimpse of eternity over an Olyphant stone wall, 
is better appreciated when no one is near to 
comment on the vanity of things earthly. 

Early in July our president and captain took 
the trip over the beautiful road from Port Jervis 
to Bushkill. I doubt whether there is a more 
beautiful run in this country. Starting from 
Port Jervis at 7 A.M., we reached Bushkill at 
12.30 P.M., stopping — for birch beer —at odd 
places, two hours and a half on the way. After 
an hour’s rest and dinner, we proceeded to the 
Delaware Water Gap, arriving there at 6 P.M. 
The ride was full of pleasure and free from ac- 
cidents, except on one hill our worthy president's 
steed took the bit between his teeth and galloped 
to the foot with his rider, hatless, breathless, 
and almost hairless. I should not have known 
this, being some distance in advance, had I not 
surprised him in the act of offering a hymn of 
thanksgiving for his safe deliverance. He has 
told me his horse made no more of rocks than of 
sand, and, as his feet slipped from the stirrups, 
he could do no more than cling to his backbone 
and trust to Providence. I must say that kind 
of trust is pretty good, except on an Olyphant 
hill, with a stone wall at the foot, and a pros- 
trate wheelman between you and safety. This 
trip was afterwards taken by Messrs. Hand, . 
Kolp, Pentecost, and Rockwell, with much en- 
joyment; though I believe Mr. Kolp had a taste 
of Pike county ‘‘ Thanky, marms,” and Messrs. 
Rockwell and Hand, of the specific gravity of 
Monroe county sand. On the anniversary of our 
organization we had a very pleasant run, and, 
afterwards, I had the pleasure of entertaining 
the club at my residence, our pleasure being 
much enhanced by the mellifluous notes of our 
secretary’s dulcet voice in ‘*‘ Over the Handle 
Bar.” 

At the request of the Executive Committee 
of the Lackawanna Agricultural Association, 
some of our members during the fall meeting 
entered for a race, half mile, for a League Pin. 
The race was won, after a hard struggle, by the 
young giant of the club, Mr. Harry Fillmore. 
At the same time a race took place between 
Wm. Rockwell, of our club, and E. Wade, of 
Iron Company Ramblers, which was won by the 
latter after an.exciting contest. Having always 
been of the opinion that Mr. Rockwell was 
handicapped by being compelled to take the out- 
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side with the smaller wheel, I consider the result 
as decidedly unsatisfactory. But I want to here 
express my decided opinion against unprepared 
and untrained men indulging in such desperate 
efforts as are necessary in a race. I think that 
much of the repugnance existing in ignorant 
minds against the bicycle, on the ground that it 
is injurious to health, has arisen from observing 
the results of over-riding and over-effort. The 
best thing can be abused; but easy, careful, 
judicious riding —and plenty of it, too—is, to 
me, the most exhilarating, buoyant, health-giving 
exercise I can indulge in, and I propose to keep 
it up till the bones and muscles of an aged body 
cry “halt.” In accordance with a resolution 
of the club, an entertainment was given in 
October. Much credit is due the committee for 
the pronounced success of the undertaking. In 
response to our invitation, the Binghamton Club 
visited us, and in the afternoon we took a run to 
Olyphant, stopping at Jermyn’s store, where Mr. 
Hand, after treating us handsomely, joined the 
club. Barring a few accidents, the run was very 
successful, and the evening drill equally so, and 
with past experience our next entertainment 
ought to be still more successful. 

The season for runs has, strictly speaking, 
now closed. In the season to come let us exert 
ourselves to make more riders ; to infuse into all 
an admiration for the graceful art of which we 
are votaries. By having a regard for the road- 
rights of others ; treating all politely and reason- 
ably; giving way ourselves when necessary to 
good feeling, and by setting our feet on intru- 
siveness of any kind, we can go far toward mak- 
ing people feel that riders are always gentlemen. 


GEO. SANDERSON, JR., 
Captain. 


THANKSGIVING Day, fortunately for those in- 
terested in out-door sports, proved to be pleasant, 
and the games at the grounds of the Olympic 
Athletic Club, in Oakland, were witnessed by a 


good number of spectators. The bicyclers were 
represented in two events: a one-mile race 
against time, and a one-mile scratch race. In 
the first event H. C. Finkler undertook to beat 
the Pacific Coast record, 3.154, made by H. C. 
Eggers one year ago on the mile trackat the Bay 
District Park. This he failed to do, partly from 
lack of condition, but principally on account of 
the heavy track, which had not dried out since 
the previous rains. His time for the full mile 
was 3.244. The scratch race brought out the 
starters, W. F. Fisher, G. R. Butler, and Edwin 
Mohrig. At pistol-fire Butler made a good start 
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and took the lead, increasing it for the first two 
laps to about a dozen yards. In the next lap 
both Fisher and Mohrig drew up to him, and at 
the beginning of the fourth lap Fisher went to 
the front with The three kept close 
company during this lap, Butler making renewed 
efforts to again pass Fisher, lapping his wheel, 
but not succeeding in heading him. Coming 
down the home-stretch, in the last lap, Butler 
made a final effort and drew up to within a yard 
or two of Fisher, who crossed the line in 3.33. 
Mohrig showed symptoms of tiring in the fourth 
lap, and finally gave up about the middle of the 
fifth without finishing. It is only fair to say 
that, owing to the previous unfavorable weather, 
none of the riders had been in practice, and they 
were consequently not in good condition. — 
Breeder and Sportsman. 


a rush. 


Our English Letter. 

UNDOUBTEDLY the subject which most agitates 
the minds of most English riders at the present 
moment is the proposed alteration, by the Bicycle 
Union, of the rules which mark the distinction 
between professional and amateur. For no little 
time past much dissatisfaction has arisen from 
the conduct of certain amateurs in the employ of 
sundry firms of makers. These amateurs (?), 
who, of course, rode their employers’ make of 
machine, were regarded by thinking wheelmen — 
and rightly so—as nothing less than paid ad- 
vertising agents. This dissatisfaction culminated 
in the late race for the Bicycling Union Tricy- 
cling Championship, where no less than three 
riders rode machines in which they had a person- 
al interest, either as the maker or as makers’ e- 
ployés. In view of this difficulty it is now 
proposed by the executive of the Union to dis- 
qualify every rider who ‘shall, in their opinion, 
ride for purposes of advertisement.” This recom- 
mendation will, if passed by the council, — before 
whom it comes on the 14th inst., — become law, 
and then woe betide the unfortunate maker or 
maker’s servant who shall come under the 
Union’s displeasure. 

As your readers are probably aware, the Stan- 
ley Bicyclé Club’s annual exhibition of bicycles, 
tricycles, and accessories, has become a recog- 
nized institution. Last year the show was 
merged in the Sportsman’s Exhibition, — which 
embraced all sports, —and the combination was 
esteemed financially and generally successful. 
This year, however, an unfortunate quarrel be- 
tween the organizers of the two exhibitions will 
debar us from ‘the pleasure of a cosmopolitan 
display. ‘The result of the split in the camp is 
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that the Stanley Bicycle Club will locate them- 
selves at that magnificent building, the Albert 
Hall; and that the Sportsman’s Exhibition will 
contain a representative collection of bicycles, 
tricycles, etc., and wil] be held at the Agricultu- 
ral Hall, Islington, as formerly. Whether there 
is room for two shows, time alone will prove, but 
my own opinion is that one must extinguish the 
other. 

All riding is now over with us. For the past 
six weeks we have enjoyed nothing but one long 
succession of rain, hail, mud, and fog, varied only 
by fog, mud, hail, or rain. The pleasure of the 
wheel is, therefore, out of the question. It is at 
this season of the year that the clubable nature 
of your English rider shows itself. On every 
hand I note festivities of all possible kinds 
being carried out and supported with a spirit and 
verve that says much for the esprit de corps per- 
meating our ranks. Every week the cycling 
papers are full of reports of balls, concerts, din- 
ners, suppers, socials, etc., all carried out success- 
fully by the clubs. Taken as a whole, the year 


that is so nearly gone may be classed as a fairly 
good one for riding, and there is no doubt that 
many excellent and extensive tours have been 
accomplished. Of these, accounts of two of the 
most important are now running through the 


columns of the Bicycling News. They are: The 
history of a ride in Southern France and the 
Valley of the Loire, by Mr. R. P. Hampton- 
Roberts and two friends; nd ‘‘ London to 
Venice,” a glowingly descriptive and well-written 
story of the autumn wheeling effort of Messrs. 
Charles R. Maddox and S. J. B. Fletcher, the 
respective hon. secretaries of two of our best 
clubs, the Wanderers and Kent B.C.’s. 

The tricyclists have lately been causing no 
litle stir in the ‘cycling world here. A week or 
so back the Tricycle Conference held a supper at 
Anderton’s Hotel, London, to commemorate the 
success of the Road Tricycling Championship. 
At this supper a meeting of delegates from tri- 
cycling clubs was called for the following week, 
and it eked out that it was contemplated bya 
small disaffected section to form an opposition 
institution for tricyclists to the Bicycle Union. 
At the first blush this may seem only natural ; 
but it should be remembered that the B. U., since 
its amalgamation with the Tricycling Association, 
has legislated for the three-wheelers, has given 
them areal championship, and is only too anxious 
to serve their interests. Well, the meeting was 
called; but, greatly to the surprise of the mal- 
contents, a sturdy and sensible opposition was 
present in a majority, and the result was that the 
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conspirators, after some very tall talk, finding 
themselves ina minority, left the room in high 
dudgeon, and the meeting called to condemn the 
Union remained to praise it. There is still a 
little schism to the Union about, but if any 
similarly prompt measures are taken any narrow- 
minded agitators will be quickly ‘‘sat upon.” 
‘*°Tis a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished.” 

During the past month considerable interest 
has been felt in the St. John Ambulance Associ- 
ation, an English institution which teaches its 
affiliates the principles of first aid to the wound- 
ed. As ‘cycling accidents are not altogether 
unknown among us the advisability of forming 
a ’cyclists’ class was suggested. This suggestion 
was quickly taken up by Mr. James M. Sellors, 
a gentleman well known as a prominent B.T.C. 
official. The result of his efforts has been most 
successful. At the present moment two classes, 
of upwards of thirty each, are in full swing at the 
Association’s head-quarters in London, while in 
such large towns as Liverpool, Birmingham, etc., 
the idea has been largely taken up. 

Yours fraternally, 
Tom Moore, 


Editor Bicycling News. 
London, Dec. 2, 1882. 


THE Boston Ramblers, since their organization 
in August last, have taken twenty-nine club runs. 
The longest was 121 miles, the shortest, Io 
miles. Eight of the above runs were taken by 
moonlight, the longest of these being 30 miles. 
The whole number of miles covered was 755, 
making an average of 26 miles for each run. 


Mr. W. T. Lopwick (not Sodwick as the 
name read in our December issue), president of 
Portsmouth (O.) Bicycle Club, died December 
31st, after a painful illness of six weeks. The 
club attended his funeral in a body. 


It is said that Mr. Henry W. Williams, the 
writer of the article in this number entitled, ‘* But 
is it safe?” has ridden his wheel the last 6,000 
miles without a fall, except in the case of a care- 
less driver, who turned to the left instead of the 
right, fortunately without injurious results. 


THE Massachusetts Club has adopted a private 
whistle call and answer for road use. The an- 
swer differs from the call, so that imitation by 
outsiders is more readily detected. For obvious 
reasons a description of the call and answer is 
not published. 
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All the above are done with a stationary start. 
S. Whatton, Cambridge University and London B.C. 


Fastest 4 


yards, by H. L. Cortis, Wanderers B.C., at Surbiton, 2d August, 1882. 
314, H. L. Cortis, Wanderers B.C., Kennington Oval, September 6, 1879. — Cyclist. 


of a mile, with a flying start, 362, by J. 
Longest distance ridden in an hour, 20 miles 325 


Fastest 10 miles on | grass, 34- 
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AT the annual meeting of the Lancaster Bi- 
cycle Club, on Thursday, Dec. 28, 1882, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year : — 

President, C. B. Longenecker. 

Vice-President, Jno. E. Snyder. 

Captain, W. Frank Gorrecht. 

Lieutenant, Dr. E. P. Day. 

Sec. and Treas., F. A. Achey. 

Bugler, L. A. Mills. 


On the evening of January 2d the Ramblers 
Club, of Boston, gave an exhibition drill at the 
Olympian Club Rink. The following members 
constituted the drill squad: Captain, C. S. How- 
ard; ist Lieut., W. P. Haskell; 2d Lieut., F. 
H. Flocken; A. H. Forbush, F. E. Bryant, 


H. B. Smith, W. R. Stahl, and H. A. Edgerly. 

The drill consisted of about twenty movements, 

designed by Capt. Howard. The members went 
+ 
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through the exhibition with grace and skill, giv- 
ing a pleasant entertainment, which was heartily 
applauded by the large audience. 


AT the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, in 
connection with a Christmas lecture on ‘‘ The 
Effects of Light and Sound,” delivered by Mr. 
D. S. Holman, the actuary, some interesting ex- 
periments in representing sound waves upon a 
screen by the phoneidescope were conducted by 
Mr. Henry H. Bentley, the veteran wheel-tourist. 


THE riders in Mt. Vernon (O.), who are nine 
in number, intend organizing a club in March. 


AT Marietta, Wis., there is good wheeling 
upon the hard-packed snow, for miles around 
the town, and many riders are embracing the 
opportunities for winter riding. 


THE Boston Club received their friends at 
their rooms on Union Park, New Year’s Day. 


~<>- 6 


BOOK 


Parisian Art and Artists.’ 


Mr. BAcoN makes a distinction between Parisian 
art and French art. By Parisian artists he means 
not only native-born artists, but also all those of 
foreign birth who, “by long association, taste, and 
habit, are as truly Parisian as natives, lending at 
the same time the natural qualities, character, and 
thoughts of their nationality to the sum of Parisian 
elegance and refinement.” Several American artists 


are mentioned, among whom is Alfred Stevens. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Mlle. Abbema, and a few other 
women, are given a place inthe honorable company. 

Meisonnier and the other great masters are not 
mentioned, Mr. Bacon’s aim being to speak merely 
of “the current or fashionable art of this generation, 
what exists to-day, what may be supplanted in a few 


years, and forgotten in a few more.” But he has 
overstepped the boundary line he marked out for 
The 


Dupain, are certainly not merely the fashionable art 


himself. works of Detaille, of Vibert, and 


of to-day. Detaille is the Turner of Parisian art. 

The heavy paper, together with the ample border 
given them, add much to the appearance of the 
drawings, which were furnished Mr. Bacon expressly 
for this work. 

Upward of fifty painters, who, while young, have 
yet won distinction, are included in the list. A vast 
amount of valuable information is enclosed between 
the covers of this book, and has been presented in a 


1Parisian Art and Artists. By Henry Bacon. Illus- 


trated. Boston: James Osgood & Company. 1883. 
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very readable manner, accompanied by a very large 
number of fine illustrations. All who are interested 


in art will gladly welcome it. 


Literature Lessons. 
IN these bewildering days, when “ of making many 
books there is no end,” and our flesh is wearied with 


’ 


“much study,” we gratefully welcome any arrange- 
ment of knowledge that can lessen or simplify our 
mental labor. Kate Sanborn, in a series of literature 
lessons lately published, has given an aid to students 
of English literature that certainly cannot fail to be 
appreciated. 

Each lesson is: printed on two sheets of paper, 
enclosed in an envelope, and may be purchased 
separately. One sheet contains “Suggestions for 
a column of well-chosen hints and 


On the same page is a list of references for 


study,” ques- 
tions. 
consultation, and a number of subjects for essays, 
suggested by the study of the author, his times, or his 
contemporaries. The second sheet contains a “ Round 
Table,” where we find our author introduced in the 
various phases of his genius, and described by terse 
epithets that have, in many cases, become proverbial. 
He is surrounded by his contemporaries of note in his 


On 


the margins of the same page are named the cotem- 


own land, described as he is, but more briefly. 


porary writers of foreign lands, the sovereigns of Eng- 
land and other countries, and important historical 
events occurririg during the life of the author, under 
consideration. Last of all comes a number of choice, 
and often familiar, quotations. 
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We have practically tested the general excellence 
and convenience for use of the lessons on Spenser 
and Scott. 
tions. We see among quoted opinions of Spenser : — 

“Spenser’s verse is the most abundantly musical 
in English poetry.” — G. L. Craik. 

“One unpardonable fault, the fault of tediousness, 
pervades the whole of the ‘ Faerie Queene.’” — Ma- 
caulay. 


We have space for only briefest quota- 


“No poet is so splendidly superfluous as he.” — 
F. KR. Lowell. 

He appears on the Round Table as scholar, cour- 
tier, historian, exile, satirist, puritan, poet, Platonist, 
and is characterized as “ the poet of the beautiful,” 
“the poet’s poet,” “ grave, moral Spenser,” etc. 

Sir Walter Scott is called the ‘‘ most unself-con- 
scious of our modern poets,” “ first of the romantic 
poets,” “ the wizard of Waverley,” etc. 

We notice among quotations from his own writ- 
ings: — 

‘¢ Sea of upturned faces.” 
— Rob Roy. Chap. xx. 
“ Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive! ” 
— Marmion. Canto vi, stanza 17. 
* One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


— Old Mortality. Chap. xxxiv. 


In all cases the references are copious and of the 
best character, and the estimates quoted are just and 
suggestive. 


Paul and Persis.* 


“PAUL AND PERSISs ” is the title of a Revolutionary 
tale, the incidents of which are laid in the picturesque 
and historic Mohawk Valley. The conception of the 
plot is very good. Paul and Persis are introduced to the 
reader when they are mere children. Paul is a noble- 
hearted and robust lad of gentle birth, and Persis is a 
sweet little girl, who came as a waif to Paul’s home. 
The principal characters in the Revolutionary part of 
the story are German Palatines, many of whom are 
of noble birth, and all of whom have sought the New 
World for the sake of religious liberty. The story 
opens during the exciting months preceding the 
Declaration of Independence. Many historical char- 
acters are introduced. The execution of the story is 
disappointing. The novel contains, in crude, unde- 
veloped form, the elements of the highest kind of 
romance. After reading the work, it is hard to tell 
why it was written. It might have been written to 
trace the development and growth of Paul and Persis, 
and one can see how the author of “ Paul and Virginia,” 
or the author of the “Happy Boy,” could have 
handled the subject. 
bring out in vivid relief the excited state of the colo- 


It could have been written to 


1Paul and Persis; or, The Revolutionary Struggle in the 
Mohawk Valley. By a E. Brush. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1883. 
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nists at the beginning of the War for Independence. 
But in this respect it is singularly weak. No less 
weak are the few descriptions of the magnificent 
scenery of this valley. The incidents which are 
meant to give interest to the story are dragged in 
merely to fill up. One cannot judge of the ability of 
the novelist, for the book is written for young boys 
and girls, and its fundamental fault consists in using, 
in a crude manner, materials which might well be 
worked up into a powerful and interesting novel. 
The book is marred by several typographical errors. 
The dialogues are of the old-fashioned, formal type. 


The Cleverdale Mystery. 


Ir the average American citizen does not find food 
for both laughter and serious reflection in this “ Story 
of American life,” it will be strange indeed. The tale 
and its moral are one and the same throfighdut, —a 
showing-up of the working of our present “ machine 
politics,” not only among the politicians and their 
offices, but also in the daily life of all who are con- 
nected with them directly and indirectly. And this 
is done in a manner most apt and graphic. 

The “ American boss” is described with effective 
touches, and his aids and henchmen figure no less ac- 
tively in the story. The mode in which the compli- 
cations of love; and domestic entanglement, and 
business perplexity, and criminal “ mystery,” enter in, 
is through the family of the ambitious local “ boss,” 
who — already a State senator, a bank president, and 
a large manufacturer — has still higher aspirations. 
These interfere sadly with the happy love of his 
daughter and a manly young fellow, who, by force of 
circumstances, becomes the hero of the book and 
wins the sympathy of the reader. 

Mr. Wilkins has for years been a prominent poli- 
tician in his own part of New York State, and as an 
editor and active committee-man has much knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of “ practical politics.” His 
book is entirely unpartisan, however, and it would 
puzzle a politician to tell which party he aims to 
portray — or which he spares — in his caustic, though 
good-humored, thrusts.’ Political workers of every 
grade will enjoy his capital characterizations, his 
many witty sayings, and skilful hits at “folly as it 
flies”; while not only they, but the general reader, 
will find new cause for sober thought in this evidence 
of what demoralization and downright immorality is 
the almost inevitable outcome of the carelessness of 
the better citizens, who leave their high political priv- 
ileges and duties to the unscrupulous manipulations 
of those who make ita “trade” — not alone in the 
sense of an occupation for livelihood (which might be 
honorable enough), but in the lower sense of unprin- 
cipled barter and sale. 

1The Cleverdale Mystery ; or, The Machine and its Wheels, 
A story of American Life. By Wm. A. Wilkins, Editor of 


the Whitehall (N.Y.) Times. Cloth, $1.00. New York: 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 
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On Horseback.' 

In this book the author, as he tells us in the pref- 
ace, has welded together two former works,—* How to 
Ride” and “ A System of School Training for Horses.” 
The writer, Mr. Edward L. Anderson, has given in 
this volume a practical, sensible treatise upon the art 
of horseback riding, and also upon the training of the 
In Part I. — “On the Road” 
—are hints and instructions in regard to mounting, 


horse for this purpose. 


dismounting, ° position, holding the reins, etc., etc. 
Though necessarily this book, to be a comprehensive 
treatise, must repeat many things which common-sense 
tells every one, still an experienced and intelligent 
horseman, like the author, can give many very valua- 
ble suggestions. The series of ‘‘ Horse Gymnastics” 
given are very useful, and cannot fail: to give the 
riders who practise them an ease, grace, and self- 
assurance, that could not be otherwise obtained. It is 
evident that not only the rider, but the horse, should 
be specially and carefully trained and taught. This 
latter consideration is the one most to be overlooked, 
many taking pride in their ability to ride a horse, no 
matter how poorly taught for the saddle. Part II. of 
this volume, entitled “In the School,” contains Mr. 
Anderson’s views upon the training of horses. 

They are clearly stated, and full of sound, practical 
maxims and observations. 


- 


Live Oak Boys.? 


“ LIvE OAK Boys ” is a somewhat sensational story 
of the varied life of Richard Constable. As a boy 
he is true and kind-hearted, but ‘is misunderstood on 
account of his mischievous and thoughtless pranks. 
In this portion the writer, ina somewhat bungling and 
clumsy manner, tries to inculcate the lessons that pa- 
rents or guardians should be careful with children of 
such natures; that they should not mistake mischiev- 
ousness for maliciousness; that severity generally re- 
sults in evil. These are no doubt important truths; but 
it is doubtful whether they reach those whom they 
are intended to benefit, being placed us they are ina 
book for young people. 

After Richard Constable grows to manhood he 
goes to sea, in an incredibly short time becomes 
The time of 
this portion of the story is during the troubles of the 


captain, and is, of course, successful. 


French Revolution, when every vessel was suspected 
of carrying contraband articles, and no merchantman 
Just 
here the author inserts, in a semi-interesting manner, 


was safe from annoyance, and often capture. 


bits of history and lengthy explanations in regard to 
questions connected with the troubles upon the sea at 


10n Horseback in School and on the Road. By Edward 
L. Anderson, author of ** How to Ride,” and of “ A System 
of School Riding for Horses.” New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1882. 

2 The Live Oak Boys; or, The Adventures of Richard Con- 
stable Afloat and Ashore. By Elijah Kellogg, author of 
“Elm Island Stories,” etc., etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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that time. These are too long and too many to in- 
terest the probable readers of the book. It is likely 
that children would skip these portions, as they are 
not woven into the narrative in an easy style. Still, 
there is no unhealthy atmosphere pervading the book. 
The story itself is told simply, and with an air of 
truth, so that at times it is simple and clear, as if the 
writer were telling of historical incidents. 


Under Green Apple Boughs.! 

THE scene of this story is laid in a town on the 
southern shore of Long Island. It is a queer group- 
ing of characters, and a singular plot: The single- 
hearted Professor John and his self-denying, sensible 
maiden sister; the quaint, shrewd, big-hearted German 
scientist, Geikie; Aunt Mary, the old negro cook, with 
her shuffling husband, Elias, remnants of Middle 
States slavery; Sylvia — waif, protégé, student, love- 
caught maiden, and wronged, pure-hearted, resolute, 
lovely woman; Clark Van Dusen, rejected lover and 
general brute; Dr. Kingsley, gentlemanly devil and 
skilful tempter; Fred Keble, fascinating fellow, 
handsome, clever, cultivated, everybody’s favorite, but 
corrupt of nature and selfish as death, fair of tongue 
and false of heart,— these, and a background of 
scenes and characters to be found in such _half- 
English, half-Dutch, hardly American, communities 
as old Long Island here and there shows, go to make 
up a by no means ordinary basis for the novelist to 
work on. 

It cannot be said that the writer has made the best 
use of these materials. The first part of the story is 
fresh, bright, well-written, and original, but develops 
into sensationalism. It is to be deprecated that the 
author, who is a novelist of ability, should have turned 
her story into this channel. The characters, however, 
are well drawn and shaded. They constitute the chief 
charm of the book. The illustrations by Howard 
Pyle, which accompanied the story when it originally 
appeared in Our Continent, are reproduced, and 
are effective and picturesque. 


Weighed and Wanting.’ 

THE weighed, Reginald Vavasor, later, Lord Gart- 
ley. 

The weigher, Hester Raymount. *” 

The chronicler, George Macdonald. 

Given these elements, and the general novel- 
reader will at once be able to construct a very clear 
idea of the tone of the story under consideration; 
deeply religious, not sensational, and written with a 
purpose. The heroine is in danger of marrying a man 
without a soul, — if such a person can be imagined, — 
and who is not even great enough to be a villain. 

1Under Green Ap le Boughs. A 
Campbell, author of “ Patty Pearson’s Boy,” etc. With 


illustrations. Cloth, decorated, $1.00. [Our Continent 
Library, No. 1.] New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 


2Weighed and Wanting. By George Macdonald. Bos- 
ton: D, Lothrop & Co, 1882. 


Novel. By Helen 





BOOK NOTICES. 


That she does not is due to the fact that he could not 
see the necessity for her to frequent a place infested 
with small-pox,— wherein he was not so wholly in 
the wréng,—and who was utterly, so dully ignorant 
of her character as to intimate that when she became 
Lady Gartley her social duties to her new associates 
would be paramount. What became of him it is need- 
less to say, further than to assure the reader that he 
did not take the small-pox. 

The girl’s character is drawn with an aim at a per- 
fection almost superhuman, morally; while a rascal 
of a brother is thrown in at intervals in order to throw 
a side-light on the already too faultless heroine, and to 
awaken wonder, as often in real life, how two such 
opposite natures can be so near of kin, and how such 
a cub can win the love of a girl like Amy Amber, and 
— keep it. 

The book is well-written, in its way, for six hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages. Itis a safe one to put 
into the hands of a young daughter or sister; we 
could wish, however, that of the six hundred and 
twenty-five morals pointed throughout the story the 
author had not considered it necessary to drive in 
every one of them with a punch. 


The House that Jill Built.' 


JILL was a very sensible little woman, and so will be 
every one who follows her plan of building a house. 
We owe Mr. Gardner an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude for this little volume. ‘Every page is sure to 
contain the subject-matter for a hearty laugh close- 
linked with a lesson that may well be conned by the 
most serious-minded. The philosophy of home- 
building and home-improving is expounded with a 
subtlety of humor and an aptness of illustration as 
rare as they are relishable. ‘The House that Jill 
Built’ is founded on the rock of common-sense. It 
does not profess to tell the prospective builder how 
to be his own architect and carpenter; it does not fit 
him out with a plan ready made and tested —by 
somebody else; but deftly and easily leads him to 
think about the essential elements of the home he 
desires, until, almost unconsciously, he finds himself 
prepared.to give such directions to an honest archi- 
tect as will secure for his home, convenience, safety, 
and that peculiar fitness which is the chief element 
of beauty in domestic architecture. It is not so much 
for what is taught as for what is suggested that the 
book is valuable. What the author has written is 
perhaps not more remarkable than the peculiar art 
with which he compels the reader to think for him- 
self. 

“©The House that Jill Built’ may fairly be said to 
take the first place among the many works that are 
designed to make our domestic architecture what it 

1 Qur Continent Library. The House that Jill Built, 
after Jack’s had proved a failure. A book on Home Archi- 
tecture, with illustrations. By E.C. Gardner. Author of 
‘*Homes and How to Make Them,” ‘ Home Interiors,” 


“Common-Sense in Church Building,” etc. New York: 
Fords, Howard, and Hulbert, 1882. 
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ought to be,-»the art by which the house-builder 
may erect a home adapted to his needs, commensu- 
rate with his means, in harmony with its surroundings, 
and conducive to the health and comforts of its occu- 
pants. What the author’s pen has so well described 
his pencil has illustrated with equal happiness.” 


The book is intensely enjoyable from beginning to 
end. 


The Christmas Number of “ The Cyclist.” 


THE large Christmas edition of Zhe Cyclist comes 
to hand just in time for notice. As with the other 
English weeklies, this is not a regular issue, nor of the 
same nature. It is a large pamphlet, full of ’cycling 
stories and poems, and accompanied by a couple of 
pictorial supplement sheets. One of the latter is espe- 
cially interesting, being a reproduction of an old cut 
published early in the present century. It is entitled 
“The Power of Steam,” and represents steam tricycles, 
carriages, coaches, etc., running about in a promis- 
cuous way, though in every case seemingly guided by P 
a person at a sort of a rudder similar to the modern 
handle-bar. The other supplement is a good picture 
of a new rider taking a long grade, who, in his fright, 
has lost the pedals: The illustrations through the 
book are, for the most part, very poor, — some simply 
execrable. They are all either pen-and-ink or cray- 
on drawings, and engraved by some “ process.’* The 
cover is the redeeming feature of the paper in this. 
respect. The stories and poems are of all grades of 
excellence, of course — some clever, some uninterest- 
ing. “Hetty” is most decidedly what the writer calls 
it, “a fragment.” It artistically leaves the reader, at 
the close, bewildered and unenlightened as to the 
real dénouement of the plot.” “The Phantom 
Cyclist,” “ Who Was to Blame,” and “The Romance 
of a Gold Badge,” are the best in the number, and 
are well written and readable. As a whole, the 
Cyclist Christmas Number furnishes a great deal of 
pleasant reading, both in prose and verse. 


Velocipedisten-Jahrbuch.' 

WE have received in time for only a mere mention, 
this German Year Book, published by T. H. S. 
Walker, editor of Das Velociped. This book is 
constructed upon the usual plan of bicycling memo- 
randum books, with blank pages for entries of dis- 
tances. There is also a brief review of the “ Sport 
in 1882,” in‘ Germany, Austria, America, Belgium, 
Denmark, England, France, Italy, and Russia; the re- 
marks concerning events of the year in each country 
being confined to a single paragraph. Several pages 
are devoted to a Club Directory of Germany and 
On page 88 is to be found the officers of 
the “ Deutscher Velocipedisten-Bund,” 


Austria. 
which was 
established last May, and on the next page those of 


the lately organized ‘‘ Norddeutscher Velociped- 


1 Velocipedisten-Jahrbuch. By T. H.S. Walker. Berlin: 
', H. S. Walker, 


T 
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isten-Bund,” of which Das Velocifed:is the official 
Road routes from Berlin to Dresden, Berlin 
to Hanover, and Berlin to Leipzig, are described. 


organ. 


The book is also accompanied by a good “ railroad” 
map of Germany, which merely shows relative posi- 
tion of places, and is not a road map. 


Miss Leighton’s Perplexities.' 

Miss LEIGHTON’s perplexities were certainly a little 
more complex than usually falls to the lot of girls 
similarly situated. She loves Arthur Holmes, who is 
poor, and he loves her. She is also loved by Harry 
Hildreth, who is rich; and Arthur Holmes is loved 
by Elsie Reade, who is not rich. There is alsoa 
side love carried on between Evelyn Raymond on the 
one side, and Ralph Kingsbury and Clifford Gray 
on the other. 
young 
Estlemont, Dora Leighton’s summer residence, and 
In the 


winter the scene is transferred to New York. During 


These three young men and three 


ladies enjoy themselves all summer at 


‘Tanglewood, Evelyn Raymond’s home. 


all this time Harry Hildreth lays vigorous siege to 
Dora Leighton’s heart, and Clifford Gray and Ralph 
Kingsbury besiege fair Evelyn Raymond. When the 
summer comes again things have become decidedly 
mixed, and the only way the author sees out of it is 
to drown Arthur Holmes, the poor young man, acci- 
dentally, of course, and to have Elsie Reade die of 
quick, very quick, consumption. Then young Harry 
Hildreth (who is well into his forties) marries Dora. 
Clifford Gray, 
Evelyn, and poor Ralph is ignored entirely. 
work is crude, and possesses but little merit. 


Harry’s boon companion, marries 

The 
Often 
several pages at a time are filled with the silly, idle 
conversation that young people often indulge in, and 
which is deprived of all the interest it might possess 
in conversation by being put into print, and is 
rendered still worse by a stiff, unconversational style, 
which the author mistakes for a dignified one. 

It may be that there is a class of young ladies in 
society to whom this book would be interesting, — a 
class’ who would be dumfounded if an idea should 
enter into their heads; but it can never prove inter- 
esting nor, to any appreciable extent, instructive to 
people of good taste and discernment. 


The Complete Guide to Bicycling.” 
THE second edition of this comprehensive and use- 
ful little hand-book, by Henry Sturmey, editor of Zhe 
Cyclist and Wheel World, and author of various 


bicycling works, has been received from the Overman 


1 Miss Leighton’s Perplexities. A love story. By Alice 
Hall. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 18Sz2. 

2 The Complete Guide to Bicyciing ; or, How to Become a 
Ricyclist. By Henry Sturmey, Chief Consul B. T. C. 
Author of “Indispensable,” etc., etc. Editor cf Cyclist 
und Wheel World. Coventry: Iliffe & Son. London: Harry 
Etherington. iS82. For sale by Overman Wheel Co., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Wheel Co., the American publishers. In the chap- 
ters “ History and Status of the Bicycle,” ‘“ Learning 
to Ride,” “Selection of Machine,” will be found 
very little fresh matter, having all appeared before in 
These chapters 
are hardly as comprehensive or as clearly written as 


substance in various publications. 


those in 7he American Bicycler, treating of the 
same subjects. The laws “regulating the use of 
in various parts of the United Kingdom 

Mr. Sturmey gives an interesting sketch 


of the Bicycle Touring Ciub, and makes many sug- 


bicycles ” 


are given. 


The “ Definition of an 
Amateur,” as drawn up by the Bicycle Union, is 
given in full; also many of the rules and by-laws of 
that association. The book closes with some valuable 
statistics, such as amateur championships, B.U. cham- 


gestions useful to tourists. 


pionships, fastest times, and notable performances in 
long-distance riding. 


Blossoms by the Way.' 


“ BLossoms by the Way” is something new in the 
line of holiday books. The cover is ornamented with 
a wild-rose vine. The poems have been well selected. 
A vast amount of time and pains must have been ex- 
pended in selecting them. They are all such as will 
please and, at the same time, put thoughts into the 
minds of children. The border designs by Sweeney 
are unsurpassable for beauty and variety. We find 
ferns and sea-ferns, lilies, roses, blue-bells, daisies, 
lilies of the valley, fuchsias, and an endless variety 
of borders in all colors. It is profusely illustrated 
with fine engravings. It is a book of rare value, and 
on every one of its pages, not only the children, but 
the grown-up people also, will find something to 
please the eye and instruct the mind. 


Kept in the Dark.’ 

HarPeER & BROTHERS have published in their 
Franklin Square Library Anthony Trollope’s last 
novel, “ Keptin the Dark.” There is nothing particu- 
larly striking in the style or plot of it, but all is smooth 
and reads easily. It is a story of domestic trouble and 
jealousy. A husband is kept in ignorance of his 
wife’s former engagement toa man whom he despises 
till the secret is accidentally disclosed. 
occurs, and after various turns and twists in the plot 
The plot, it will be 
seen, is not strikingly original, but it is well handled 


A separation 
they are brought together again. 


by Mr. Trollope, who has a very easy style of novel- 


writing. Many of the situations and scenes are 


vividly brought out. 


1Blossoms by the Way. A collection of choice poems. 
Edited by Carrie Adelaide Cooke. Border designs by 
Sweeney. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., 32 Franklin strect. 

2Kept in the Dark. A novel. By Anthony Trollope, 
author of ‘¢ Orley Farm,” ‘The Warden,” ctc. Franklin 
Square Library. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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PLymouta PuLpit 


THE WEEKLY PAMPHLET EDITION OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
Sermons in Plymouth Church. 


The only issue authorized by Mr. BEECHER; prin- 
ted from ELLINwoop’s STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS. 
No. 1 of this New Series was published Oct. 11, 1882. 

“A more vital, inspiriting, attractive form of religious 
instruction it would not be easy to find, even in these days 
when ‘the pulpit’ is awaking to the fact that ‘the pew’ has 
become a reading, thinking, independent personality.”— 
Dover Morning Star, N. H. 

Price, SINGLE Coptrs, '7 cents, of any Book- 
seller or Newsdealer. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $2 ; 
to CLERGYMEN or THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, $1.70, 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number, but it is 
better to begin with the Volume. 
be supplied. 


Back numbers can 


Gm SAMPLE COPIES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION.=@ag 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE GAME FISH OF AMERICA. 


With the first issue (January 6, 1883) of the third volume of 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER, 


Will be published a series of essays on 
THE FISHES OF AMERICAN WATERS 


These essays will be exhaustive in their scope, and will 
consist of: 
An illustration of each fish. 
popular and scientific description. 
Structure, coleration, &c. 
Habits and Habitat. 
Description of tackle used. 
Where, when, and how to catch them. 
Incidents of capture, &c. 
THE BEST ANGLING WRITERS IN AMERICA 
are now engaged in writing these essays, and the earliest 
issues of the third volume will include The Salmon, The 
Brook Trout, The Grayling, Salmon Trout, Black Bass, and 
Masculonge; and the subsequent essays will cover all the 


FRESH AND SALT WATER FISHES OF AMERICA. 


The American Angler is published on Saturday of each 
week, and is replete with matters of interest to the angler. 
It is the fisherman’s paper. The only one in America. 

Subscription, per annum, $3.00. Single copies, to cts. 

All newsdealers have it or can order it through the Amer- 
ican News Co., of New York. Address, 


WM. C, HARRIS, Editor and Manager, 


252 Broadway, opposite City Hall Park, New York. 


CALL & TUTTLE, 


(MPORTERS & PASTONABLE TAILORS, 


453 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 








eé poe 
THE BEST 

to Hy- 

giene.”’"—New York Herald. 


American publication devoted 


THE SANITARIAN. 


’ Gers This Magazine is necessary to all 
persons who would be abreast with the best 
means of preserving and promoting health. 
And here it may be observed, it is a great 
mistake to suppose THE SANITARIAN is ex- 
clusively intended for physicians and other 
scientific readers ; it is adapted to and may 
be read with profit by all who can read.’’ 
— The Church News. 

(== *‘ Considering its eminently practical 
and useful character, THE SANITARIAN 
should find its way into every considerate 
home in the land.”"—W. % Trade Re- 
porter. 

Published weekly. $4.00 a year; 10 
cents a number. To be had of all News- 
dealers. 


NEW York: A. N. BELL. 





$2.80 


Will make you a subscriber for one year to both 





THE WHEEL, 


| An eight page weekly journal of ’Cycling News, and 


THE WHEELMAN, 


An eighty page illustrated monthly magazine of 
’Cycling Literature. 


Regular price—The Wheel, $1.50; The Wheelman, 
$200. Club price, $2.50. Send subscriptions to 


THE WHEELMAN CO,, 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Charles A. Smith & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF FINE WOOLENS, 


Draper's & Tailors, 


18 & 20 SCHOOL STREET, 





Boston. 


C. G. Beal. 





W. E. Hodgkins. 
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THE BOSTON 


Bicycle Bell. 


SE ag a ae ; 
This Bell is the neatest of its class that has yet been put upon the market; and js put upon the bicycle in 
a place where it is the least likely to be in the way, or to get damaged in case of a fall. It is easily operated, 
and may be kept ringing as long as is desired, without keeping the hand on the lever. 
These are made to fit the Standard Columbia only. Price, including new brake spoon, $4.00. 


The Petite Tricycle 


Supplies for girls what ladies find in our larger tricycles of more 
expensive makes. The wheels have rubber tires; the seat is 
handsomely cushioned, and made adjustable; and altogether it 
is a pretty and useful machine. 


PRICE LIST. 


Diameter of Driving Wheels, 22 inches, Price, $20.00 
24 es 22.50 
26 “25.00 
28 ” 30.00 
30 “35.00 


WAHKUN CEMENT. 


For mending cuts in tires, the only suitable article for the purpose, as the ordinary rubber cement can be 
used with success only by a rubber manufacturer. Price, 25 cents per bottle. 


The Convertible Lantern. 


We have had designed and patented, and made 
expressly for us, a large, beautiful and effective 
lantern, which may be used either as a hub lan- 
tern or as a head lantern at the will of the rider, 
being provided with neat, reliable, and readily 
adjustable fastenings for either purpose. 
This convertible lantern is of extra large size, 
handsome design and finish, opens at the back, 
has large wick and oil receptacle, effective spring 
wick retainer, a parabolic reflector in two parts, 
the larger front being of peculiar surface, and the whole finely plated and polished. 
It has red and green side lights, and a small red rear light. The holding attachments are constructed 
with triple security fastenings, and so arranged as to hang in a position to throw the light to the best advantage 


on the road before the rider. 
PRICES. 


Japanned, : . ; : : $4.00 
Nickel Plated, ; . . . 4.50 
Attachments for Head Lamp, extra - + 4300 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BRITISH CHALLENGE, 


Made by SINGER & CO., Coventry. 
Sole Agents, STODDARD, LOVERING & CO., Boston, 


Importers of other leading English Bicycles and Tricycles. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





“THE BOSTON” CHOCOLATE 


FOR FAMILIES, HOTELS AND CONFECTIONERS, 
SWAIN, EARLE & CO,, Manufacturers, 


63 & 65 COMMERCIAL, AND 5 & 7 MERCANTILE.STREETS, BOSTON. 





New York & New England Railroad. 


The only Line running Through Cars between 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
BOSTON, } Washington * without change. 
Train leaves Boston at 7.00 P.M. dailv. Returning, leaves 
Washington at 1.30 P. M., arriving in Boston 7.55 A. M. 


The only line running Pullman Palace Cars between 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK (Via Hartford and New Haven), 
Express train leaves Boston 9.00 A.M., arrives New York 
.22 P.M. Returning, leaves Grand Central Depot, New 
ork, at *11.35 P. M., arrives Boston 7.55 A. M. 

* This is the latest evening train leaving New York. 


Steamboat train, with Drawin 


7.00 P. M., arrives at New London at 10.15 P. M., connect- 
a the new steamer C1Ty oF WoRCESTER, Mondays, | 
e 


dnesdays, and Fridays; and Crry or NEw York Tues- || 


days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Returning, steamer leaves 
Pier 40, North River, New York, at 5 P. M., connecting at 
New London with train leaving at 4.15 A. M., arriving in 
Boston at 7.55 A. M. Good night’s rest on the boat. 


EXPRESS TRAINS. 
BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, 


Leave Boston 9.00 A. M., arrive Providence 10.35 A. M. 
ai Ce fies ¥ 1.20 P. M. 
aq0 P.M. * 7 cao | 
6.00 “ “ee Lid 735 oe 
Leave Providence 8.15 A. M., arrive Boston 9.50 A. M. 
vod 14.20 §$ ne ¥ 12.55 P. M. 
130°F. M.,. “* 3.00 
4-30 “ “ “ 
Ask for Tickets via N. Y. & N. E. R. R. 
Office 322 Washington St. Depot foot Summer St., Boston. 


S. M. PELTON, Jr., A.C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


“ee “ 
“ “ 


“ “ 


“ “ 6.10 i 





| FRED. JENKINS, - 


NORWICH LINE Between BOSTON & NEW YORK. | 


Room Cars, leaves Boston | 











The only Illustrated Bicycling News- 
paper in America. 
Published every Wednesday. 


Ep1Tor. 
CHAS. E. PRATT, - - - - Eptror1aAL ContTRIBUTOR. 
EDWIN OLIVER, - - - - - - BuSsINESS MANAGER. 
Subscription Price $1.50 per annum. 
Send for specimen copy. 


A BICYCLE TOUR IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Made in 1879, 

By the President ALFRED D. CHANDLER, and Captain 
Joun C. SHarp, Jr., of the SUFFOLK BICYCLE 
CLUB OF BosToN, MAss. 

With an appendix giving information on the use of 
the Bicycle, both in Europe and the United States. 
Also four maps and seventeen illustrations. 

Price, $2.00. For sale by THE WHEELMAN. 


“THE AMERICAN BICYCLER, 
By Cuas. E. PRart. 


A comprehensive work on the History, Manufac- 
ture and Use of the Bicycle. It is designed to aid 
the learner, the expert and any who are interested in 
the Bicycle in anyway. It covers the entire field and 
all the interests of the wheel in all its relations. 

Two hundred andsixty-one pages. Bound in leather- 
ette. Price, 50 cents, and for sale by THE WHEELMAN. 











H.C. BLUE & CG., 


CUSTOM CLOTHIERS, 


48 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


We feel confident we can save you twenty-five per cent. ; as 2 es 
Our Goods are NEW and carefully selected. Our Cutters are of Artistic ability, and our Trimmings and 
Make will bear comparison with the best Tailors in the city. 


Uniforms of every description. 
LIVERY at modern prices. 


POLICE, FIREMEN, BICYCLE, SOCIETY UNIFORMS and 


BICYCLE SUITS A SPECIALTY. 


Samples by mail on application. 





The Wheelman Club List for 1883. 


THE WHEELMAN 


Reg. Price. Club Price. 


And Harper’s Monthly, - - $6 00 $5 00 
“s Weekly, - - 6 00 00 





“ Bazar,- - - 00 00 

“ Young People, 3 50 00 
The Atlantic Monthly, 00 00 
“ Century, - - - 00 50 
St. Nicholas, -.- - 00 50 
The Continent,- - - oo 5 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 00 oO 


Wide Awake, - - - 50 4 OO 


This is a rare chance to secure two first-class Magazines at only 


a slight addition to the cost of one. 


Send in your Subscriptions at once to begin with the December num- 
ber of THE WHEELMAN, and secure the first chapters of “A Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” by Minimum, and “A Shadow Love,” by Charles 
Richards Dodge. 

Subscriptions may begin with any number. 

Back numbers can always be supplied. When sending in, be 
sure to state the No. of each periodical you want your subscrip- 
tion to commence with. 


N.B.—Money should be sent by Post Office Order or Draft. 


THE WHEELMAN CO., 


No. 608 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















For BICYCLES, PETITE 7 
VELOCIPEDES. 


Send to H. B. HART, No. 813 Arch Street, 


A full line constantly on hand. 


THE BROOKLYN BICYCLE CO., 
LIMITED. 
161 & 163 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. L. SAmson, Secy. G. R. BINWELL, Gen/. Algr. 


American and English Bicycles and sundries always 
in stock. 


Large Riding Hall, ample storage room. Repair- 
ing in all its branches. 


ARCHERY AND TENNIS NEWS. 


Published semi-monthly from June to December, and 
monthly from December to June. 
The only Journal devoted to those Pastimes. 
Terms, $1.50 a year. 

Address) ARCHERY anp TENNIS NEWS, 
P.O. Box 1030. New York City. 
BIcrcLes. COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

Send tor the PorpE MAN CTURING COMPANY’S 
Catalogue, to 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, where is one 
of the chief depots of the Company with assortment on hand. 

Fire Arms, Lawn ‘Tennis, Rubber, Lawn and Parlor 
Quoits, for hire to Church and Lawn Parties. Fish Tackle, 
Tricycles, Gymnasium and Home Gymnasium Goods, Roller 
Skates from 65 cents, Cutler ry, Base B: lls and 
Bats, Dog Food and F Zxterminator. Pamphlet on Dog 
Diseases and Catal ogues Free. Subscriptions to Tue 
WHEELMAN taken at 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. KITT REDGE & CO. 


Send three cent stamp for Illustrate 


AGENTS FOR 


G. W. ROUSE & SON, 11 
GEORGE T. READ, Belff 
eg go & CO., 1S. Calvd 
E. WOOD, Northboro, 
MARTIN, Kansas O 
7AIRCHILD, Silver; 
AN BROS., Nashua, 
WM. C. SCRIBNER, Was! 
Hi. L. SHAW & CO., East 
uVAN EPS, Some fille, N 
. GORDON, Wilmingto 
GE RGE E. DORR, Greer 
E. I. HORSMAN, $0 Willia 
ELLIOTT MASON, 214 anq 
York City. 
C, J. KRAG, Columbus, Ohi 
DAVIS & HUNT, Cleveland, 
GUMP BROS., ton, Ohio, 
FRANK P. MILLER, I'rem¢ 
II. B. HART, $13 Arch Street 
A. J. KOLP, Scranton, Pa. 
Ss. M. W OODBURN, "M. D. on 
FRANK C. BISSEL 3 oe Neena 
r RED. P. EDMANS, 66 King 
rs th S. S. Jewef 
, Portsmouth, 
SON, Portland, Me. 
BE DO, 422 4th Av 
B. KITTRE DGE & CO., 166 Mi 
C. N. DWIGHT, Batavia, N. Y 
PETER DuMONT, New Brunsy 
S. H. POOL, Roche ter, N. Y. 
EMORY P. ROBIN 3ON 
W. H. LONGSTREET, Elmira, 


A. W. CLARK, Bi umton, N. 


RICHARD GARV 405 Ches 


Great Reduction, only 52 Cents a year, formerly ¢ 


8 page, 48 column Family Newspaper. Sample copy, § cents. 
Has the largest circulation of any Weekly in the New England States. 
all sections. Address HOTEL GAZETTE PUB. & ENGRAVING CO., 43 Milk Street, 


BICYCLE SUITS MADE TO 4 
FINE TAILORING. 


WETMORE & STORY, - - 


Only paper of its kind in 
Every family should 


- 33 Essex 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, 











THE “EXPERT” 


AND THE 


Standard Columbia Bicycles, 


specialties and higher finish, but both, in their respective styles, high-class 
ith the best mechanical skill and machinery, of carefully selected and best 
c principles, for the most effective and satisfactory results in road use. Their 
7, easiness of propulsion and control, and general comfort in using, have been 
er numbers and in more variety of conditions than any other make, and their 
t experienced and representative wheelmen in this country. 

s constantly in stock, in all sizes and styles, and invite all Wheelmen before 
examine them, either at our Warerooms or our Agencies, or else to SEND THREE 
TRATED CATALOGUES and read up all sides. 


and Bicycles, and American and English Accessories 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


OPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
597 Washington Street, Boston. 





RTFORD SEWING MACHINE. 
ae Elegant Woodwork, 
Easy Running, 
Nickel- Plated, 


‘ 


Ball Bearings, 
orated, RCE Pearl-Stitch. 


hines in all ; 
.e Public. za For full particulars apply to 


VING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





| Bicycle School and Salesroom. 


BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 


IDING HALL. Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


ts for 30 days, $3 — May be applied toward purchase. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 














Press of Rockwell & Churchill, Boston, Mass. 
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